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Ethnoobaphioal Sketches of the 

Hakkas Chinese. 

article vi. 

The Reunion of the Hakkas. 

(Concluded.) 

Another god peculiar to the Hakkas is 

one of th^r lares rustic^ called the Lord 




over the ridge of the rice-field ( 

^.) A few days after the first harvest 

has been brought home, generally about the 
fourth month, a feast is prepared in each 
family dwelling. Plenty of pork, fish and 
fowl is cooked and a kind of rice dumplings 

i^^fi Ep ^|§^ prepared. These provisions 
are then put into baskets gaily decorated 
with red ribbands and carried to some one 



of the fields belonging to the family. On 
arrival there the offerings are put on tho 
ridge separating two fields, and then tifo or 
three clods of earth are dug out of the ridge 
and piled up one on the top of the other. 
The little heap thus formed is looked upon 
as the representative of the deity to which 
the offerings are made. Sometimes they 
mould it Id to the shape of the human body, 
but in any case they address this heap of 
earth as the lord over the ridge of the rioe- 

field ( Q^ ^"f^ ^•) When all the offer- 

ings are properly arranged candles and in- 
cense are lighted and a salute of crackers 
fired, after which an extempore prayer of 
thanksgiving for the last harvest and invo- 
cation of blessing for the next is under many 
prostrations addressed to this deity. Some 
more crackers are then fired, the offerings 
quietly replaced in the baskets and carried 
home to be eaten there. The sameceremony 
is performed after the second harvest, usual- 
ly on the second day of the eighth month. 

I may as well mention here the way in 
which the other lares rustic!, Pak-hing 

-f^), are worshipped by the Hakkas. For 

though the other races of the Canton Pro- 
vince worship them too, there aie some 
slight differences in the ceremonial which 
are peculiar to the Hakkas. 

The Puntis for instance worship Pak-kung 
mostly in the ancestral hall and have no 
fixed time for it. Different it is with the 
Hakkas. They invariably plant at the 
back of their houses or villages some trees, 
at the foot of one or two of which they erect 
a stone believing that to be the residence of 
a spirit called Pak-kung (|Q^) with his 

consort Pak-p*o ("f^^.) Whenever any 
of the villagers buys a pig he comes to this 

Slace and offers a sacrifice. The same is 
one before going to the market in order to 
sell a pig. On the third day of the second 
mouth all the villagers, whether breodiiig 
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swine or not, assemble before that stone to 
celebrate the birth day of Pak-kung by eat- 
ing in common a meal under the trees. 
Sometimes however instead of having a meal 
there they divide some pork on the spot 
and each takes his portion home to eat it in 
private. 
Similar is the worship of the other member 

of the lares rustici, the Sha-kung (arf^^) 

and his wife (nfl'^S'-) Twice a year, on 

the occasion of the mid-autumn and mid- 
sprinir festivals, a messen^^er is sent round 
by the elders of each village to collect con- 
tributions of money from each family. The 
whole of the money thus collected is then 
used for the purcbase of a quantity of fresh 
pork to be boiled near the altar of Sha-kung, 
which is always in the open air close to the 
village. If the subscriptions have been li- 
beral some wine also is purchased. When 
all is ready, a signal is given by the beating 
of a gong or a drum, and immediately all 
tUe villagers, men women and children, has- 
ten from their houses t6 the altar. They 
luring their own bowls and chop-sticks, some 
luatfi also for the children when the grass is 
damp, for all squat down on the lawn round 
the altar of Sha-kung, whereupon the dis- 
tribution of pork, congee and wine begins 
under the direction of one of the elders, 
who with the subscription list in his hand 
controls the work of distribution. No mat- 
ter how large or how small the sum contri- 
buted may have been each family receives 
as many portions as it reckons heads or ra- 
ther mouths. The groups thus scattered 
over the lawn and under the trees surround- 
ing the altar peacefully partaking of their 
simple food, and consisting of people of al- 
most every age from the sucking babe to 
the old man with silvery locks are most pic- 
turesque. The more so as these meals are 
usually held at sunset when the last rays of 
the setting sun throw their fantastic light 
over the landscape. 

The religious ceremonies which the Hak- 
kas observe at weddings and funerals are 
pretty nearly the same as those which are 
in vogue among the other races. One pecu- 
liar ceremony however which I have met 
with in some Hakka districts deserves 
notice. The evening after a funeral has 
takeu place in a family the nearest relatives 
of the deceased assemble, put a number of 
dumplings into a basket, and make a large 
torch of straw which is lighted by the fire 
on the heaHh. All walk then in solemn 
procession out of the house, the torch - 
bearer taking the lead. Behind him walks 
a man carrying the basket with dumplings 
and he is followed by the rest of the mourn- 
«rs. On arrival at the grave the dump- 



lings are put on the ground whilst each of 
the mourners worships the spirit of the 
deceased by many prostrations and long 
continued wailings. A deep hole is finally 
dug in the grave, into which the burning 
torch is thrust and immediately covered up 
with earth, whereupon the whole party re- 
turn home, not failing to take the dumplings 
with them to eat them there. This cere- 
mouy is considered to be of great advantage 
to the spirit of the deceased, enabling hina 
to find his way with the lielp of the torch 
through the dark entrance-gate of Hades. 

In this connection another strange cus- 
tom may find a place here, though it is prac- 
tised among Puntis as well as among Hak- 
kas. It wUl show the strong belief these 
people have in the immortality of the soul 
aud the reality of the other world. If a 
little boy dies before his parents have suc- 
ceeded in finding a wife for him — early en- 
gagements are the rule — they enquire among 
their neighbours and friends if any of them 
have lost a girl of the same age. If a cor- 
responding case is found the parents of the 
two dead children enter into a solemn 
marriage-engagement on behalf i>f their 
oflfspring, minutely observing all the cere- 
moniffs customary on such occasions, as if 
bride and bridegroom were alive, and be- 
lieving thereby to unite the spirits of the 
two children in actual wedlock wherever 
they may be. 

Beside the few gods mentioned above 
as peculiar to the Hakkas there is another 
element in their religion not the less cha- 
racteristic. This is the constant dread they 
have of demoniac influences, a dread that 
follows them on every step and induces them 
to ascribe all sorts of calamities, especially 
illness, to the direct agency of evil spirits. 
I will give a few examples. Every year on 
the third day of the first month the Hak- 
kas sweep their houses, throw the refuse out 
of the door together with three sticks of in- 
cense and some fictitious paper money and 
recite whilst doing so these words: ''pover- 
ty devil be gone ! poverty devil be gone ! " 
By this ceremony they hope to keep pover- 
ty out of their houses. If a Hakka has to 
go out late at night and is at all of a timid 
temperament he writes a certain character 

designating a dead demon V^K) ^^ ^ 
slip of paper, throws it on the ground, and 
stamps on it with his feet. No demon will 
then dare to dodge his steps or to do him 
harm in the darkness. If a luan has sore 
eyes he takes a piece of paper of a yellowish 
colour and writes on it with a white pencil 
dipped in ochre the following words. * * Red- 
eyed demon ! red-eyed devil ! I can tell you 
where you are from, you are from the Loh* 
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yang district ia TBine-chau, where you used 
to sweep the floor in the family Cb 4n. Some 
dust has got into my eyes and transformed 
itself into a red-eyed deviL Now 1 tell you 
plainly you shall not hurt me again for a 
hundred thousand years." The paper with 
this inscription on it is then suspended over 
the house door, and the sick man's eyes — it is 
believed — will forthwith get well. A shorter 
form is to write on a slip of paper the fol- 
lowing words. '^ A man from Tsiug chau 
has come to get money for buying papaya. 
Most urgent i most urgent !" The paper is 
likewise suspended over the door and has 
the same eifect. 

The religion of the Hakkas is, like that of 
all Chinese races, strongly saturated with 
8abaeistic ideas, as the occasional worship 
of sun, moon, and many stars or ccmstella- 
tions of stars shows. Thus for instance 
the notorious gong and drum beating 
nuisance generally taking place on the oc- 
casion of an eclipse of the sim or moon is 
as common among the Hakkas as elsewhere. 
They also worship like the rest of the Chi- 
nese the god of the north-pole I^fj'm*' ^^^ 
gods of the southern and northern measure 
(m j|j^>^)> *^® ^^^ sods of literature 
(^c3 ^°^ fet^ ) and a god of wishes 

(Ml m^^€^)' ^^^^^ which are represent- 
atives of certain stars. Likewise they wor- 
ship in cases of illness and especially in the 
case of a child falling ill one or more of the 

following five planets, Venus (^^ )S) 

Jupiter (Tf^^) Mercury (^J^ ^) Mars 

i^K^ and Saturn (-^ ^. * There are 
however some instances of worship address- 
ed to the sun and moon which I believe to 
be peculiar to the Hakkas, at least as re- 
gards the ceremonial adopted in thesf" cases. 
1 will give two examples. When a Hakka 
is ill he prepares a sacrifice consisting of 
incense, candles, fruit, and wine and offers 
it to the sun either in the open air or — but 
seldom — in the open courtyard of the 
ancestral hall. It is essential in this case 
to make the necessary prostrations towards 
the East. This ceremony is especially per- 
formed by children who are sick or of deli- 
cate health, and it is supposed that the sun 
will then strengthen the child. On the 
evening of the mid-antumn festival (the fif- 
teenth day of the eighth month) a sort of 
dumplings, to which the shape of the moon 
is given, are offered to the moon together 

* Old people worship Canopus ( -^ ^^ ^i) 
to j^long their lives. 



with some fruit, and the same ceremonies 
are observed and the same results expected 
as on the occasion of a sacrifice to the sun. 
It is especially done by or on behalf of 
children who are ill. There is a supersti- 
tions belief connected with the appearance 
of the moon in the night after the mid-au- 
tumn festival. It is said among the Hak- 
kas that if clouds cover the moon before 
midnight it is a sign that the price of salt 
and oil will rise; if there are are clouds co- 
vering the moon some time after midnight, 
then the price of rice will be excessively 
high that year. 

In conclusion I give a description of a cu- 
rious ceremony very common among Hak- 
kas. If a child suddenly falls ill without 
any apparent cause it is generally consider- 
ed that the child must have got frightened. 
But how is it to be found out what it waa 
that did the mischief? The mother or grand- 
mother of the child takes an egg, a bowl 
full of rice, and a jacket of the child's nicely 
rolled up, and spreads these articles before 
the niche which may be seen over every 
hearth and which is sacred to the god of the 

hearth ( ^ '^jfcfcS') ^^^ burns some 
frankincense there, repeating for some time 
the following words ^* what was it that 
frightened my child ? help and protect it, 
god of the hearth I" Then she utters three 
times the name of the child adding each 
time the following words ^' come back to the 
bed-room, sleep with thy father and mo- 
ther." Whilst repeating these words she 
carries the egg, the rice- bowl, and the jacket 
into the bed-room and deposits them on the 
bedstead near the pillows on the place which 
is sacred to the god and goddess of the bed, 
the so-called bed-grandfather and bed- 

he. ^^') ^^^ again burns some fran- 
kincense and on the second and third day 
slie repeats the whole ceremony again in 
the way described above. On the third 
day after having lighted the frankincense 
before the god and goddess of the bed- 
stead she smashes the rice bowl and the 
egg. The broken pieces of the bowl and 
the coDtents of the egg are then care- 
fully examined and show — by some stretch 
of imagination — to the eye of the old wo- 
man some similarity in shape or figure either 
to the doir or the buffalo or the horse &c. 
that frightened the child. In accordance 
witli the result in each case the mother then 
(ivt& either a hair of that dog or that buf- 
falo or that horse <fea and fastens it some- 
where on the child's body, whereupon the 
child — it is believed — will immediately get 
well. 
Canton Jan. I8G9. £. J. Eitkl* 
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The Fung ij^ Tree. 

In a thickly populated and highly 
cultivated country like China, but few 
remnants are to be found of the original 
forests which no doubt clothed its hills 
in ancient times^ and the few traces there 
are of natural forest owe their preserva- 
tion to the vicinity of monasteries, the 
sacred character of the localities, and the, 
in this case, very useful ideas of fung-shui ; 
but the sentimental appeals of the priests 
and poetical associations of places and sce- 
nery, and even the powerful considerations 
of fuug shui, appear to be on the wane in 
tlie Chinese mind and to be giving place to 
more utilitarian viows ; for m many spots 
where monastic influence has for centuries 
preserved larger or smaller tracts of forest 
land from denudation of their trees, more 
or less ruinous temples stand prominently 
in view on the hill side, with but a few iso- 
lated trees in their immediate vicinity, 
standing as poor apologies for shade, 8a<]ly 
sparse mementos of the luxuriant groves in 
the midst of which the building originally 
reposed, concealed in the depths of magnitt- 
eent forest. This destruction of trees dur- 
ing the last twenty years has no doubt been 
much accelerated by the rebels who have at 
one time or another overrun nearly the 
whole Empire ; their war cry in Kwarn;- 
tung was destruction to temples, and over 
the whole Province the destructive work of 
their hand is to be seen in ruined temples, 
some of which have been patched up so as to 
be habitable, and others, especially during 
the last four or five years, entirely and even 
magnificently rebuilt ; the trees in the vici- 
nity of these temples, however, cannot be re- 
built like the houses, and many years would 
be required for them to acquire their former 
status as forests, if indeed the greater dif- 
ficulty of protecting young trees, and the 
loss of the sentimental ideas which formed 
the chief protection of the old ones, will at 
all allow of their re-growth. Wherever the 
rebels encamped, forests, small in extent but 
the growth of centuries, where they existed, 
were ruthlessly destroyed to aiSbrd fuel and 
timber to the marauders ; and even in 
those places which escaped such destruction, 
the deteriorated influence of monks and 
priests and the lost character of sacred 
groves, even now allow the noise of the 
wood-cutter's axe to resound through the 
otherwise still and sombre forests ; and 
piles of wood in secluded monasteries would 
seem to indicate that the monks and priests 
themselves share in the gains of this Van- 
dalism. Old Canton residents will remem- 
ber the shade aflbrded by tall fir trees on 
the road to the White Cloud Hills, and re- 
gret the utter destruction of these by tho 



rebels encamped there in 1864 ; and on the 
beautiful slopes of Lo fau Sh^n in the Pok- 
lo district, 1 have seen the shabby priests 
in dilapidated temples, remnants of former 
magnificence and influence, in vain urging 
considerations of fung shui, though backed 
too by the official notification of the magis- 
trate of the district, on tlie neighbouring 
villagers as they sought to increase their 
worldly wealth by chopping down the few 
remaining trees which, gaunt and bare, 
served to represent the former forest. 
Another reason for the scarcity of trees, 
and even bushes, in Kwangtung, is the 
practice of annually burning the stubble 
after the herbage has been cut for fodder 
and fuel, in order to secure a better crop of 
grass in the following year, a process which 
eflectually prevents large vegetable growth 
on the hills ; and the plains of course are 
too highly cultivated for nature to have a 
chance of gaining despotic sway over even 
the smallest spot. 

But notwithstanding these circumstances 
so adverse to the preservation of forest, we 
still find isolated wooded spots to serve as 
a guide to us in our enquiries as to the des- 
cription of the trees which originally clothed 
the country, before civilized man began his 
work of destruction and renovation, and 
changed the pathless forest into fertile 
plains and scorched hills ; notably to the 
foreigner are those pretty wooded spot-s ia 
Hongkong, than which few if any woods in 
the world afford, in proportion to size, a 
richer harvest of species to the botanist ; 
and similar remnants of ancient forest here 
and there in the interior of the Province, 
such as that most lovely spot on the Korth 
river, where the broad shallow meandering 
stream is suddenly contracted between two 
ranges of precipitous hills, densely clothed 
with trees from base to summit, for the dis- 
tance of about a mile on either side the 
Tsing yune pass. Such spots as these af- 
ford the botanist's chief opportunity for 
discerning the species of trees which formed 
the aboriginal forests of this country, a 
prominent one of which appears to have 
been that whose name heads this article. 

The ftmg ^&^ tree is erroneously descri- 
bed in Anglo-Chinese dictionaries as a 
species of Maple, to which it certainly bears 
considerable outward resemblance ; in rea- 
lity however it is a very different tree, and 
was first described by Dr. Hance in the 
annales des Sc, Nat March 1866, and call- 
ed by him Liqiiidambar Formoacma, the 
specific name being in allusion to the loca- 
lity in which it was first discovered by the 
late Mr Oldham, botanical collector for the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. Almost simultane- 
ously however it was found in Japan by tke 
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KuBsuuL botanifli M. Mazimowicz, aikt by 
myself up the Loting branuh of the West 
Riyer ; since then however I have observed 
it in many other localities ; the path-way 
up the Sai-chii hUl is shaded by very large 
and handsome trees of this species ; two 
aged ones are also to be seen at the 
White Cloud monastery near Can ton, but 
their exposed situation has apparently 
stunted their lateral growth and given 
them rather a gaunt appearance ; around 
temples on the banks of the East river I 
have alsa observed some good specimens of 
this tree, and in the woods of the Tsing 
yune pass it grows abundantly ; in many 
places too^ on the slopes of hills and by 
load sides, it may be seen ineffectually 
struggling for existence against the annual 
burning, and the knife of the fuel gatherer ; 
in such cases it assumes an osier ]ike form, 
and makes no successful pretension to a 
tree -like appearance. Its occurrence in 
Japan and Formosa, and in many widely 
separated places in Kwaugtung, and, if I 
am not mistaken, its abundance on the hills 
near Amoy, seem to indicate that this new- 
ly discoverad tree — for it was unknown to 
foreign botanists, at least as a native of 
£astem Asia, till the year 1864 — once 
formed a considerable proportion of the an- 
cient forest of China, a deduction which 
appears confirmed by tlie references to this 
^ee in Chinese literature, to which 1 shall 
presently allude. 

The identity of trees in China with the 
names given to them in books, is a matter 
of great difficulty ; a tree may receive a 
local name in every district^ or even a dis- 
tinct name in each of several neighboring 
Tillages ; works on botany are rare, and the 
subject is not studied as a science, or not 
studied at all except by the pharmacologiBt ; 
hence the book name is lost to the gardener, 
or, if retained, he is in all probability igno- 
rant of letters, and if asked to write the 
name writes any character which he hap- 
pens to know having the same sound, with 

the radical ^ prefixed, or -|-|' superpos- 
ed. On the Sai chu hill the local name for 
the fung tree is the "jg J^ -^ or false 

chestnut, in allusion to the prickly appear- 
ance of the fruit ; up the East river I have 
heard it called, in a tone of doubt implying 
the adoption of the very common Chinese 
practice of inventing impromptu names — 
not, I believe^ with any intention to de- 
ceive, or even to disguise ignorance, but 
owing to thoughtful consideration as to 
what descriptive name will convey to an- 
other Chinaman's mind the identification of 
the tree in question — I have heard it so 

caUfid ^^7k inaUttsion to the aromatic 



odour of the leaves, though this name is 
already appropriated by a totally different 
tree, and a drug produced therefrom. The 
priests at the White-cloud monastery arc 
unable to give me any name for the two 
specimens which there raise their tall heads 
to their daily gaze ; and the only instance 
in whiolk I have heard the nsnae/ung given 
to it, was by a little Uakka boy, at the foot 
of the White-clouds, who was tending a 
fiock of goats, and scaring in wonder at me 
as I laboured away with a spud at tho 
tough and straggling roots of a young Liqui- 
dam bar— which, by the way, is now planted 
in the public garden on Shamien, and, if it 
escapes the numerous dangers entomologi- 
cal and meteorological to which it is per* 
force exposed, may he hoped to become a 
good sized tree in the course of ten or 
twenty years — this young goat-herd m 
answer to my enquiry promptly replied that 
fung was the name of the tree, and ridiculed 
the idea of the possibility of it having any 
other name. However it is the particulars 
given of the fuiig tree in Chinese books, 
which assure me of the identity of the tree 
with the Liqtiidambar fontiosana Hance. 

In the ^ ^ ^ 1^ or Botanical Thes- 

aurus, compiled two centuries ago by Impe- 
rial order, — ^a work of thirty two volumea 
in which all known plants are classified and 
described, in the imperfect style of Chineso 
naturalists, and in which quotations are 
made from all Chinese literature wherever 
the slightest allusion is made to any parti- 
cular plant — the fmig tree is said to be very 
plentiful in the northern Provinces of China;, 
and it proceeds to describe it thus : a lofty 
tree, with drooping branches and leaves,, 
and affording tough wood, of which there 
are two kinds, white and red, the for- 
mer being marked with delicate y^ns ; the 
leaveaare round, diverging into three points, 
are scented, and become red after the com- 
mencement of cold weather (^g^ about 

October.) In the second month white flowers, 
are produced, which speedily form globular 
fruits, with soft spines, each fruit being the 
sixe of a duck's egg, and becoming ripe ia 
the eighth or ninth month, and so dry that 
they may be burned. 

The above description^ except as to- tho 
si2se of the fruity which is doubtless an ori- 
ental exaggeration, accords entirely with 
the Liqiiidanibar, and a plate in the Pun 
ts'ao, rough though it be,, renioveaall doubt 
as to the identity of the tree. 

Quoting from various workathe author o£ 
the Thesaurus then fills twelve pages with 
various allusions to the tree, and though 
none of them can be said to afford very 
useful information on the subject, I propose 
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to select a few to serve as instftnces of the 
meagreneas of the information to be gathered 
from such sources. In Kiang-nan a hairy 
pai'aaite grows on a certain fufig tree, three 
or four feet long, and called thefimg sprite 

^WLj9^y* if earth be applied to this 

during a drought, rain is sure to follow. 

Again, in the reign of ^ j^ (towards the 

close of the fourth century of our era) it 
was reported to the Throne that in Chekiang 
were two ^t?igr trees about nine feet apart, 
whose trunks had formed a natural con- 
nection at about nine feet from the ground, 
and then grown up as one tree. Another 
quotation states that a phoenix and its mate 
settled on Skfung tree, and were immediately 
waited on by myriads of birds. Other ca- 
ses of the natural inarching of fung trees 
are given, and wild fable attributes the ori- 
gin of the fung tree to the fetters of the 

semi-fabulous ;^"/r which he cast away 

and which forthwith grew into &fung tree. 
Localities are given where fung trees of 

celebrity grow, and the i^^fjj l*as the 

honour of being quoted as the authority for 



the statement that in ^§Wi ^ (probably 

some country in centrsd Asia) there is a 
grove of fung trees 60 or 70 li in height, 
from the midst of which thunders and 
lightnings issue, and whose thick foliage is 
impervious to the light of the sun and the 
moon, and around whose straight and bare 
trunks, no drop of rain or dew can find its 
way. The Province of Kwangtung is said 
to produce many/t«n^ trees, excrescences 
on which attaining during a single stormy 
night the length of several feet, assume the 
form of a man, and are valuable to the goo- 
mancers for their supernatural powers ; un- 
less enchantments however are employed 
in the removal of these wondrous growths 
from the parent tree, they have the innate 
power of vanishing away ; this characteristic 
of the/t<n^ tree, we are told, has given rise 

to the synonym J^ /^ supernatural or 

spiritual fung. The book of metamorphoses 
is responsible for the following : The aged 
fung tree produces genii, decayed wheat 
produces butterflies, (or moths — the pupa 
state of such insects being no doubt refer- 
red to) instances of the inanimate produc- 
ing the animate. Stories of incidents in 
fung groves, stories with little or no point 
to them, and pertaining more or less to the 
marvellous, occupy several pages, and are 
followed by a collection of lines from poets 
who have sriven the name of this tree a 
place in their verses ; these quotations 
mostly refer to the aspen-like quivering of 



the leaves, the melodious sound they cause 
as they wave in the gentle breeze, and the 
gorgeous red colour of the foliage in the 
autumn ; the first of these attributes, with 
perhaps some reference to the second, has 

given rise to the synonym ££ Jj^. The 

redness of the leaves is frequently referred 
to by the poets as an indication of the 
near approach of winter, and extolled by 
them as a beautiful sight. 

When Fuffff tree ii'ave» are ting id with red, 
lioar frosi and 6nowr are nigli ut hand. 

says one writer ; and another 

'1 he Jung tref, when decay is nigb, 
Is most nttrActive to the eye. 

while a third, combining the two ideas of 
melodious sound and beauty of colour, writes: 

The/ung tree groTe. clad in ruddy leaver, 
Chants with a hundred tongues. 

These, it must be understood, are merely 
isolated quotations, intended simply to shew 
the fact that certain authors have mention- 
ed, however vag\iely, the name of the tree 
in question, and not necessarily to convey 
any farther idea of the author's train of 
thought in context with the quotation. 

The Chinese, we are informed, extract 

a gum from the fung tree, known as fiS.^^* 

and we see a grain of a scientific knowledj^e 
of the origin of amber, in the statement that 
that fossil is the gum of the fung tree after 
being buried a thousand years in the earth. 
This gum is said to possess certain medici- 
nal qualities, and to be especitvlly effective 
as a cure for diseased teeth and cutaneous 
disorders ; but we are also told that the resin 
of the fir tree, and gum olibanum, are often 
substituted for it, and for each other, and 
that they do not in reality differ much. 

Although this tree has been, as already 
stated, described by Dr. Hance as a new 
species, yet that talented botanist has since 
come to the conclusion (Skbman's Journal 
of Botany for 1867, p. 112) that it is iden- 
tical with the Liquidambar styraciflua L. 
popularly known as the Sweet Gum tree, 
which grows abundantly in most parts of 
the United States east of the Illinois River, 
and in Mexico, affording one of many ex- 
amples of a relationship between the flora 
of north-eastern Asia and that of the eastern 
portions of the continent of North America. 
In the popular description of this tree, giv- 
en in Loudon's Arboret^nn et Fruticetum^ 
the redness of the leaves before they fall, 
the round fruit with flexible bristles, the 
red and white coloured wood, tne ten- 
dency of the bark to exfoliate (to which 
may be referable the above mentioned 
excrescences of supernatural power) and 
other characteristics, are given in striking 
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similarity of language to the description 
giTen by our Chinese author, though the 
fruit is reduced to its natural size, and the 
leaves are said to be five pointed instead of 
three pointed ; but on this latter point I 
have observed that all young trees and all 
young twigs from old wood, of the fuivf 
species, are five-pointed, and it is only on 
full grown trees that the peculiar three- 
pointed leaves predominate, though both, 
and forms in all intermediate stages, are 
often found on the same tree. 

The name Liquidambar was given to this 
tree by the early Spaniards of North Ame- 
rica, in consequeuce of the similarity of the 
gum in appearance to genuiue amber, in a 
liquid form ; this gum has — or had — some 
reputation in Europe for its healini; quali- 
ties, and was sold as white balsam of 
Peru, and as liquid storax ; an inferior 
article was produced by boiling the small 
brauches and leaves. Like the American 
tree, the Chinese fuiuj tree furnishes a 
gum, its leaves, especially in the spring, 
have an aromatic fragrance, and the Eak- 
kas boil them and employ the decoction 
as a remedy for cutaneous diseases. In 
America it is said to grow best in marshy 
land, and Chinese puet« often refer to it as 
lining the banks of rivers. In America the 
leaves afford food to the caterpillars of cer- 
tain moths celebrated for their beauty, and 
in China they afford food for caterpillars 
which produce a coarse kind of silk, known 

as >j^^{i|m9 regarding which however 1 

hope so<m to obtain such further informati- 
on 2is will justify me in making it the sub- 
ject of a Separate note. 

Canton. Thbos. Sa.mpson. 



Ikstancks op thb usr of thb number 

8BVBN BY THB ChINKSB. 

The sewn directors, *|^ j^ Q H Jj 




The seven passions. ^HfEtf 

The aewii spirits, -^t^ 

The seven passages of a sage's^ heart 

The seven star mother. -{^B^. 

The seven storied Pagodo. 't^^W^a 
8eveYv children is a wish for a briae 




There are seven lawful reason for divorce 
There is a seven stringed lyre. «^ 



The seven joys is a common tea-ship sign. 





The puzzle of seven^ '\s^' 
The seven chapters of Mencius. 
The sevenih day is critical in fevers. 
Mourning is put any usually, on tho 
severUh day, and on eveiy seventh day 

(4B 4<), for seven weeks. 

Every seventh day, in common with others 
of twenty-eight, named in order after the 

20 constellations C^) may be singled out 
by the characters Fang -j^ Sha j^ Man 

Mt and S^in^ ^ but are not specially 

distinguished by the Chinese as a nation. 

The seventh evQiiiug of Xh^ seventh month, 
on which women worship. 

A certain medicine is called ^^ J^. 

Seven famous persona of the bamboo 

grove i^^4i^- 

Seven hands and eight feet "-fc-^/V ffll 
expressing ^*Many cooks spoil the broth." 
There are also the expressions ^ Q ^tr 

^ and --t; ^^5^ which describe a 

circuit, a time, or a complete revolution, as 
accomplished in seven days, or times. 

The former is from the Book of changes 
and the latter a 'lainst phease. There are 
doubtless other scattered sentences which 
may be found and made to sustain a re- 
ference to a seventh day reckoning. The 
three decades of the Chinese month, and 
nundinal reckoning of the Roman Calendar 
served as a mode of dividing time, but had 
little to do with rest. 

These remarks are intended to be sug- 
((ested and not in any sense exhaustive, 
but may help to draw attention to a query 
inserted in this seriaL 

Hankow. F. P. S. 

Das System dbr /V^^ (^^ Kua.) 

Vor einiger Zeit (in No. 9, Vol. i].)nahm 
ich mir die Freiheit die freundlichen Leser 
der " Notes and Queries" urn Aufklarung 
iiber *'das System der Pa Kua*' zu ersuchen. 
Bis heutigen Tages konnte ich eine Aufkla* 
rung dartiber nicht erhalten mittlerweilo 
aber habe ich selbst dartiber so viel gelesen 
und mich erkundigt, daas ich diese meine 
Forachungen hiermit darlegen kann. 

Das " wunderliche" System der y\^p 

wurde von einem der eraten Uerrscher 
China's, von dem mythologischen Fu-hsi 

(^^) gegrundet, ^'um den Sinn der 
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Gotter zu entdeckea und den (JiuHchwung 
des Weltallfl mit alien Begebenheiten zu 
ergriinden.'** Mit Fu-hai begaun die Cuitur 
des Reiches, denn er lehrte Schreiben und 
Viehzucht, theilte das .lahrein, begiiindete 
feste Gesetze (zw B. durch EinBeizung' der 
Ehe ;) erweiterte die Wiege China's. Er 
fUhrt auch den Beinamen, '*der Grosse 

Glanzende" ( ;j!c^ T*ai hao.) Die Zeit 

seiner myihiechen Existenz dUrf te 2650 a, 
Ohr. gewesen sein. Das hohe Alter welches 
dem Systeme der acht '' Diaf^amme" dem- 
nach zugemessen wird, beweist nur^ dass es 
nnter dem Volke China's eine ziemlich gros- 
se Bedeutung babon muss. 

Auf dieaem Systeme beruht ein grosser 
Theil der chinesischen Philosophie, aus 
diesem Systeme gingen namlich auch die 

beiden Principia des 1^ yin und ^ yang, 

des mannliohen und weiblichen, hervor, yon 
denen jedoch weiter unten mebr erwahnt 
werden solL 

Dieses System der Pa Kua wurde von 

"Wen-wang ( 3s^^E» ^ ^®°^ literarisohen 

Prinzen, in seinem Yi-King ( SL J^O dem 

Buche der Veranderuugen, zuerst erliiatert 
iind erweitert. 

Wen- Wang ist der Grtlnder der Tschao 
iWi) ^yo^^^^e [J 122-255 a. Cbr.] Er war 
einor der tribntaren Fiirsten des Shou-sin 
(^&^.)dea letzten Herrschers der Schang 

(j^) Dynastie, auch T'ang (^) oder 

Yin (jgj^>Dynastiegenannt [1766-1123 a. 

Chr.f] und.zeichuetesich durch seine Weis- 
heit und Klugheit so sehr aus^ dass er 
in den haufigen Streitigkeiten der Vasallen 
zum Schiedsrichter gewahlt wurde. Seine 
Freimilthigkeit Schou gegenUber, brachte 
ihn, in das Gefangniss '*und da studierte 
er das System des Dualismus, worin er 
grosse Entdeckungen machte und viele Be 
weggrllnde des Trostes fand." Sein Sohn 
befreite, ihn durch das Geschenk einer 
Bchonen Frau an i^chou. Wen-wang er- 
richtete in seiner Hauptstadt ein Obser- 
vatorium und sein Hof wurde bald der 
Sammelplatz aller jener Fliichtlingey die 
nicht mehr am Hofe des Schao bleiben wolt- 



* GxttzlafT^ft Geachichte des chinesischen Reiches. 

t Diese Jahreazahles sind bus Gstzlaff's Ges- 
ehiohte des chinesuKhen Reiches entnommen, sind 
aber unznyerlassig, denn Morrison giebil750-1113 
m.Chr. 



ten. Unter diesen war auch T'ai-Kung I 

("jjj^^,) welcher dem Fiirsten Wen "gu- 

ten Unterricht in der AusUbung der Tu- 
gend und der Regierung gab." 

Der oben erwiUinte Yi-king wurde von 
Wen-wang wahrend der Zeit gedichtet, al» 
er sich im Gefangnisse befand [1150 a. Chr. ] 
und ist demnach eines der slltesten Bucher. 
Es handelt fiber allgemeine Philosophic und 
behandelt auch das System der acht Dia- 
gram me, welches hier aber durch fortwah- 
rende Combinationen auf ner und sechzi^ 
erweitert wurde. 

Jedes dieser Diagramme besteht aus drei 
Beihen eng an einander fi^zeichneter gera- 
den Linieuy auf welche ein System von 
Sittenlehren gegrtLndet wurde, indem maa 
jedem dieser Diagramme einen Namen bei- 
gab und die Bedeutungen dieser Namen 
mit den Veranderuugen, welche durch die 
vier und sechzig Combinationen beim Urn- 
ringen entstehen, in Verbindung brachte. 

Bei der Aufstellung des Systemes geht 
man von einer Linie aus, welche, erweitert 

oder getheilt, die beiden Principia (^"^ 

liang i,) niimlich die bereits oben erwlihnten 

Yung (^) und Yin ([^> oder des mann- 

liche und weibliche Priucip, bezeichnen 
und zwar f olgendermassen : 





Morrison erwahnt, dass ein gewisser 
Tschao (^) wahrend der Sung (5|c) 

Dynastie [967-1127 p. chr.] die Pa Kua 
analysirte und die Kreislinie die ausserate 

Granze, Chaos, primitive Existenz, (^Sl^'^> 

als Sinnbild der Einheit aufstelte ; durch 
die Theilung dieser Einheit wurde aus einer 
Linie zwei ■ — und so en- 
stand eine gerade und eine ungerade Zahl ; 
die Einheit war Yang und Zwei war Yin. 
Ueber diese beiden Principia handelt die 
chineaische Philosophie am meiaten. Jeder 
Gegenatand tragt daa Yin auf der BCLcksei- 
te und das Yang auf der Vorderseite und 
ist durch den dazwischen liegenden (imma- 
terialleo.) Tod in Einklang gebracht. Jene 
beiden Machte atehen sich eiuander im G«- 



X T*ai kung war ein 9^ Lti-scbang (geheimev 
Rath? der Konige W6n (^) nnd Wu (^ ;) or 
war einer der Nachkommen jener, die Yii (J^t) 



in der Regulirong des Gewaaser beiatanden. Ala 
Wen, Lii-shang zuerst begegnete, war dieser ein 
Fischer. 
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gensatz und erhalteD die Harmonieder Na- 
tur durch ihr eigens Eqailibrium, aber an- 
deraeits zerstoren sie dieselbe, wenn das 
Gleichgewicht verloren iat. Sie Bind die 
Erzeager jedes Gegeiistandes, ibr Einfluss 
wird aber erst bemerkt, wenn eines davon 
im Uebennasse vorhemcht ; z. B. da jedes 
Glied des menschlichen Korpers ein Yang 
und Yin in sich hat, so schreiben die Cbi- 
nesen anch jede Krankheit ihrem Einflusse 
bei. 

Yang oder, das hohere Princip ^'bedeutet 
ancb den Himmel, der in 10,000 Jahren 
entstand und es bedorfte 10,000 Jahre mehr 
bis Yin oder, das untergeordnete Princip" 
entstand, ausdem sich die Erde bildete uud 
40-50,000 Jahre mussten noch verfliessen 
ebe der Process dieser beiden Ptincipia so 
weit gediehy dass die Waisen erscheinen 

konnten. PSian-ku (i^^^O der erste 

Mensch, war auch einer, der an der Tren- 
nung des Himmels und der Erde mitairkte. 
Aber diese Art von Auslegung der Entste- 
hung des Himmels und der Erde wird von 
gediegenenchinesischen'Historikem, wieder 

Tschn-fu-tzi (i^^^'T'j) bezweifelt, 

Joseph Haas. 
(To he Om^nued.) 



PhOTOQRAPHS by ELEOTttlCITY. 

The scientific journals have of late years 
more than once contained notices of the 
production of photographic images by 
means of lightning, anda similar occurrence 
appears to have been recorded at Canton in 
A. D. 1528, although a philosophical ex- 
planation of the phenomenon was doubtless 
not sought for by the observers of the day. 
It is recorded among the memorabilia of 
the P'wan-ytl District that, in the above 
year, *^ the apartments of the District ma- 
gistrate, Feng ki-k'o, were struck by light- 
ning which inscribed his surname {sing) 
upon the oyster shell window, in due order, 
with his given-name (ming) at its left hand." 
It is not difficult to conceive that this pho- 
tographic freak may have been due to the 
position of some card or other slip of paper 
having upon it the Magistrate's name when 
the flash took place. W. F. M. 



Mohammedanism in China. — What is 
the earliest date to which the existence of 
Mohammedanism in China can be traced ? 
Was it introduced by sea into the southern 
parts of the Empire, or through Central 
Asia into the northwest, where such large 
numbers of Mohammedans are now to be 
found ? T. 



KwAN 'HuA ( g gg-) When was this 

term first brought into use ? 

Eric. 

Uniforms op Mandarins.— In No. 12, 
Vol. 2. page 184 I observe that : — 

A Viceroy is represented to wear a 
transparent red button. 

A Footai a bright red button or a blue. 

A Fantai a dull red or blue. 

And a Che-chow a semi-opaque white but- 
ton. In the red book I find no mention of 
a transparent red button or of a semi-opa- 
que white one and I find the above oflices 
to be marked by the following buttons. 

Viceroy. — Red button of coral. 
. Futai. — Red button engraved with the 
character Shou longevity. 

Fantai. — The same ; and a Che-chow a 
chrystal button. May I ask your corres- 
pondents authority and when the change 
was made 1 A. 

Dialects in China. — ^Being anxious to 
obtain a reliable account of the various 
dialects spoken in China and more especial- 
ly of their geofipraphical distribution, I 
should feel obliged to any reader of N. <k 
Q. for information on the subject. Is 
there any book published which bears on 
the question ? Which are the boundary 
lines of the dialects known at present ? 
R. Grcjndbmann. (Pastor.) 
Geographical Establishment, 

Gotha, Oct. 3, 1868. 

Kw'ei Sing ^^.— Who is the god 

of literature thus called, and how is it that 
he receives this name, which is given as 

another name of the Pei Tow ;|2 j!l^, or 

the north star ? What is the character of 
the buildings to be met with in some Chi- 
nese cities, called Kw^ei sing low fl^l^¥k ? 

OfficiAL Chiefs of the Buddhist and 
Taoirt Priesthood. — ^I am informed that 
in each Hien or district in China a priest of 
the Buddhist and Taoist religions respec- 
tively receives a commission from the Ma- 
gistrate as local chief of the priesthood — 
the Buddhist chief being entitled 8dng 

Kang f^j^ and the Taoist, Too Luh 

^^. I have not, however, been able 

to arrive at a very clear understanding of 
the method of selection and appointment 
or of the duties of these chief priests. Can 
any one inform me on these points and on 
other collateral subjects ? 

S. 
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Thk Teem "Typhoon."— A "would-be 
purism haa been affected for a number of 
years past by some writers on China in 
connection with the word typhoon, which 
they convert into tyfnng^ for the supposed 
reason that the common designation under 
which the circular storms of the China Sea 
are known is derived from the Cantonese 
words signifying '* a high wind." Several 
reasons, however, suggest themselves in 
antagonism to sucn a tiieory — not the least 
Weighty among them being the fact that 

the Chinese do not use the term ^C J|^ 

ty-fiing in describing a cyclone, but call it 

either ^^ /^/igr pao or Jgg ^ kii- 

fufUfy the former being the usual colloquial 
expression. Tlie subject was investigated 
as early as 1718 by Eusebius Kenaudot, 
who, in his edition of the Mohammedan 
Voyages to China during the Dth century, 
appends the following Note : — 

'*Our authors [Aral >s] observe that the 
Coast of China is subject to violent storms, 
and particularly to those squalls or frets of 
wind called in their language Tufan, from 
a Greek word ri/^«y, which signihes almost 
the same thing. The Portuguesn and SptV 
niards derive from the Arabs their word 
Tafami, or 7'ti/(m, which, on the Coast of 
China, comes on from the Eastern board, 
and begins in the month of August. Na< 
varette is in the wrong when he looks for 
the etymology of this word in the Chinese 
language, in which says he. Tang Fung is 

an Easterly wind " (See English 

translation from Kenaudot, London, 1733, 
appendix, p. 11). 

The commonly received derivation of the 
word in question, as primarily from the 
Greek Typhos or TyplioUj certainly seems to 
be the most reasonable ; but 1 should he 
glad to know whether anything beyond 
conjecture can be urged in favour of the 
*' ty-fung" mode of spelling. 

The Sabbath in China. — What traces of 
the primeval sabbath have been met with 
in China ; or what associations pleasant or 
unpropitiouB, are connected with the num- 
ber seven ? 

Hankow. F. P. S. 



Dialects used in Chinese Plays. (Vol. 
2, No. 12, p. 183.)>-At Swatow three dia- 
lects are used. 

Pure Mandarin. 

Pseud o Mandarin. 

Pure local. 

1 believe that much tlio same will be 
found to be the case elsewhere. A. 



The former account of Psnano. (VoL 
2, p. 121.) — Since thn pablication or my 
reply to G. M. C. in No. 12, I have acci- 
dentally discovered in my own library a 
rich and rare mine of information, wherein 
there is abundant evidence bearing upon 
the historical doubt he instanced to turn 
the balance of probabilities against the 
conclusion that my previous marshalling of 
authorities inferentially pointed to ; and 
whilst it is an obvious duty to present 
these data in qualitication of presumptive 
reasoning, they will be found to far tran- 
scend in general interest the question of the 
marriage of the King of Quedah's Daughter 
to Captain Light, although partaking less 
of the romance of history. 

T hey are derived from a work of the late 
Mr John Anderson, secretary to the Go- 
vernment of Penang in 1824, written at the 
instance of Mr. FuUerton then Governor 
of the Straits Settlements, of which only 
100 copies were originally printed, and oi 
these but a very limited number had been 
circuhited when they were recalled ; and so 
strictly was the suppression enforced that 
Mr Anderson was required to give his word 
of honor that be had nut retained a single 
copy. 

une copy, however, escaped the search, 
fortunately for our inquiry. 

The statement of the Kev. Mr Beighton 
as to the acquisition of Penang was as 
follows : — ** In 1786 it was granted to 
Francis Light, Captain of a Country ship, 
by the King of Quedah as a marriage por- 
tion with his Daughter." 

And the doubt suggested by G. M. C. 
was the marriage of a Mohammedan woman 
to a man of another Religion. 

The following extracts from the work of 
Mr Anderson contains evidence from the 
pen of Captain Light himself, as well as 
from the King of Quedah, that Penang was 
not given to the former as a marriage por- 
tion, if given at all to him individually ; 
howover the fact may be as to his having 
married the Daughter, — upon which last 
point, unfortunately, there is still reason 
for lingering doubts. 

The purpose of Mr. Anderson's writing 
was to enforce the obligation of the £aac 
India Company ("the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India") to protect the King of 
Quedah*s territories from the rapacity of the 
biamese ; but matters of policy were deemed 
paramount thereto, and hence, apparently, 
the suppression of the facta as to the o<:>u- 
ditions of the acquisition of Penang. He 
says : — *' In advocating the cause of tlie 
injured and oppressed nation of Quedah, aa 
I humbly profess to do, I may be permitted 
to notice that the Kecords of the Penang 
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Crovernraent from 1785 to 1790 furnish 
ample evidence : Hrst, that the right of in- 
terference of 8iam with Quedah was not 
acknowledged at the period of the cession 
of Penang to the British Government ; 
secondly, that the cession was made 7ip(>n the 
express condition of succour arid protection 
iigainsi a powerful, i elentless and overbearing 
enemy ; thirdly that we accepted the grant 
upon this understanding ; that is, without 
making any objections to the proposals of 
the Rajah of Qaedah, before possession was 
taken ; and lastly, that we are bound by 
considerations of philanthropy and humani- 
ty to ext«?nd our aid to an oppressed Mo- 
narch, who has long been our friend and 
ally, and to a defenceless multitude groan- 
in <? under tlie most bitter tyranny, and 
siilTering all the horrors and calamities 
which a ferocious enemy can inflict." 

He says, further on : — " We find that 
between the years 1780 and 1785 the Ben- 
gal Government had turned its attention to 
endeavouring to secure an eligible post in 
or near the straits of Malacca for the esta- 
blishment of a small settlement." 

And again : — ** We now come to the most 
delicate branch of the discussion, butl shall 
have no difliculty in shewing that the policy 
of the British Government to give protec- 
tion to Quedah is no less manifest than its 
moral obligation to do so. It would appear 
that prior to Captain Light's negotiations 
with the Rajah of Quedah, and his obtain- 
ing a grant of Pinang, an ineffectual appli- 
cation had been made in the same purpose, 
under the orders of the Supreme Govern- 
ment ; a proof that tlie acquisition of a set- 
tlement in this quarter was considered im- 
portant and usefuL Mr. Light thus wrote. 
*'As I understand this Government had 
made application to the Eang of Quedah for 
the Island of Pinang without success : With 
the consent of the Governor General 1 made 
use of the influence and interest 1 had with 
the King and Ministry to procure a grant 
of the Island to the Honorable Company 
The King of Quedah who now solicits your 
friendship and allianoe, has sent by me a 
grant of the Island of Pinang and nas an- 
nexed to the grant some requests." 

The grant is as follows ; and Mr. Light 
remarks upon its first article that *'it com- 
prehends the principal and almost only 
reason why the King wishes an alliance 
with the Honorable Company." — 

1. — '' Whereas Captain Light, Dewa Ra- 
1a, came here and informed me that the 
Rajah of Bengal ordered him to request 
Pulo Pinang from me, to make an English 
settlement, where the Agents of the Com- 
pany might reside, for the purpose of trad- 
ing and building ships of war to protect the 



island and to cruize at sea, so that if any 
enemies of ours from tlie East or the West 
should come to attack us, the Company 
would regard them as enemies also and fight 
them, and all the expenses of such wars 
shall be home by the Company. All ships, 
junks or prows, large and small, which come 
from the East or the West and wish to en- 
ter the Quedah river for trade, shall not 
be molested or obstructed, in any way, by 
the Company, but all persons desirous of 
coniins: to trade with ns shall be allowed to 
do as they please ; and at Pulo Pinang the 
same. 

2.—** The articles of Opium, Tin and Rat- 
tans are monopolies of our own, and the 
rivers Mooda, Prye, and Krian are the pla- 
ces from whence 'J'in, Rattans, Canes, be- 
sides other articles are obtained. When 
the Company's people, therefore, shall reside 
at Pulo Pinang, J shall lose the benefit of 
this monopoly, and 1 request the Captain 
will explain this to the Governor General 
and I'Cg, as a compensation for my losses, 
30,000 dollars a year, to be paid annually 
to me BO long as the Company reside at 
Pulo Pinang. 1 shall permit the free ex- 
port of all sorts of provisions and timber 
for ship building. 

3. — ** Moreover, if any of the agents of 
the Company make loans or advances to any 
of the Nobles, Chiefs <-<r Rajahs of the Que- 
dah country, the Company shall not hold 
me responsible for any such advances. 
>hould any one in this country become my 
enemy, even my own children, all such shall 
be considered as enemies also of the Com- 
pany ; the Company shall not alter their 
engagements of alliance so long as the hea- 
venly bodies continue to perform their re- 
volutions ; and when any enemies attack us 
from the interior they also shall be consi- 
dered as enemies of the Company. I re- 
quest from the Company men and powder, 
shot, arms large and small, also money for 
the purpose of carrying on the war, and 
when the business is settled I will repay 
the advances : should these propositions be 
considered proper and acceptable to the Go- 
vernor General, he may send a confidential 
Agent to Pulo Pinang to reside ; but if the 
Governor General does not approve of the 
terms and conditions of this engagement, 
let him not be offended with me. Such are 
my wishes to be made known 'to the Com- 
pany, and this Treaty must be faithfully 
adhered to till the most remote times." 

* * Written on Tuesday 24th Shawal, 1199. " 
The Supreme Government, in acept- 
ing the grant, Mr Anderson says, ac- 
quaints Mr Light that : — '*lt has been re- 
solved to accept the King of Quedah's offer 
to the Company of the harbour and Island 
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of Pinang. This Government will always 
keep an armed vessel stationed to guard 
the island of Pinang and the coast adjacent 
belonging to the King of Qnedah. The 
Governor General and Council, on the part 
of the English Kast India Company, will 
take care that the King of Quedah shall 
not be a sufferer by an English settlement 
being formed on the island of Pinancf." — 
And Sir John Macpherson the Governor 
General replied to the King as follows : — 

'* Your friendly letter containing a grant 
of Pulo Pinang to the Honorable Company 
was delivered to me by Captain Francis 
Light the 6th February 1786. CapUin Light 
also made known to me the requests of my 
Friend and Brother, which I having tbie 
interest and friendship of my noble Friend 
at heart, have already transmitted to Eng- 
land and the Honorable English Company. 
I have likewise ordered a ship of war for 
the defence of the Island and protection of 
the Coast of Quedah." 

The Governor General then proceeded to 
record his sentiments in a Minute as fol- 
lows : — " The Grant of Pinang seems, in 
fact, to have been procured by the influence 
of the principal officer of the King of Que- 
dah, with a view to secure himself a place 
of retreat against his numerous enemies, 
and the ostensible object of the King him- 
self in making the Grant originated in the 
idea of supporting his own independence by 
the protection of the English ; and his 
attachment to us will either be strengthened 
or changed into animosity as that protec- 
tion is granted or withheld. This protec- 
tion however cannot be effectually given 
without involving us in disputes with the 
Burmahs or Siamese, the latter of whom 
are the most powerful." 

In all this, as in all else that we derive 
from Mr Anderson, there is nothing to in- 
dicate a personal alliance between the King 
and Captain Light ; and yet, on the other 
hand, there is nothing that positively nega- 
tives it. 

We are, then, not wholly debarred the 
indulgence of conjecture in the domain of 
the romance of history. 

Canton. G. N. Jr. 

MANDA.RIN. (Vol. 2, p. 175. — ^Your Cor- 
respondent J. A. B. quotes and supports 
Dr. Williams' derivation of this word from 
the Portuguese mandary to command, rule. 
I translate the following from Prof. Schott's 
Entwurf eirier beschreibwng des chinesischen 
Utteratur, p. 67 : " We first received the 
word mandarin through the Portuguese 
navigators : it is however no more Portu- 
guese or Spanish than Chinese, but is the 
Sanakrit mantrin, counsellor (from mantra 



counsel), which, with a multitude of other 
Sanskrit words passed over very early to^ 
the Malays, amongst whom even now it 
means a hi^h dignitary. Now since those 
Portuguese discoverers became acquainted 
with Malays earlier than with Chinese, it 
is easily explainable that they should 
choose a word in use amongst the Malays- 
in order to designate a Chinese official 

{*j^ Kwmn, ^^ Kwan /u). All that 

they did was to make the word easy of pro- 
nunciation by the insertion of a new vowel 
and the softening of t into d Hence it 
receives the appearance of coming from- 
mxmdar, to command : but a commander ia- 
called mandadoTy and never mandarin.** 
December, 30th 1868. £&ic. 

[Two UNAKSWEBBD QUE&IBS 07 THE IST* 

VOLUME. — Although so long a time has elap- 
sed since the queries here noticed were put 
forth, still the following answers may per- 
haps be acceptable, even at the beginning, 
of the third volume.] 

MohammedanMosque AT Canton (vol. 1, 
p. 7.) A description of this mosque will be- 
found in the 3<)tli vol. of the Kvoangchow- 

fii Chih ;^j!*H)jM'^^» the text of which 
has been made the foundation of an inte- 
resting account by Dr. S. W. Willianui which/ 
was published in the Chinese Repository, 
vol. 20, p.p. 77-84. The tomb adjacent to^ 

it is commonly called the Hian>g Fun ^^ 

J^, or Echoing Tomb, from the peculiar 

effect produced by its domed ceiling. In 
the account in the Kwangchow-fu Chih it 
is stated that Mohammed, king of Medina, 
sent his maternal uncle Suhapa, or Suhapa- 

sai to trade in the Eastern Land (^^ jQ-)' 
Hebniltthe Kwxng Tu ^^lorPlainPa- 

goda, and the Hwai shing 8z 'K ^^ ^& 

within the city of Canton, and soon after 
died. This tomb was erected over his re- 
mains in the 3rd year of Cheng kwan ^ tB 

of the Tang ^ dynasty (a.d. 629,) and 

has been cared for and kept in repair by 
the successive generations of Mohammedans 
who have lived at Canton to this day. 
It is worthy of note that the name Chi hvi 

^* ^9F V^ w^^ denoting the Emperor of 
China, occurs in an inscription on a tablet 
in the Mosque E. C. Taintob. 

The Censobatb in China.— (vol. 1, p. 
56, and vol. 2, p. 42.) In answer to the 
first of these queries, it is to be said that 
the Censorate as it exists in chins undoub- 
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dedly had its origin in China, and its gra- 
tual growth to its present form and oi^a- 
nization can be traced from an early period. 

The title Yu ahih ^ ^, sciU used to de- 
note the members of the censorate, is first 
met with as far back as the Chow ^ dy- 
nasty. In the time of the Ts4n ^^ dy- 
nasty (B. C. 249 to 202) there was esta- 
blished an ofiicer entitled Yii'Shih-ta-fu 

^^^>^^v' ^^^ ranked as the second 
official in the government, the highest being 
the Chefig siang ^^ j^y corresponding to 

the later Tsai siaitg ^ j^. The title es- 
tablished by the Ts'in was continued du- 
ling the £Laa Vm dynasty, and later, and in 

the 3rd year of Sui Ta yeh Km "^ ^^ 
(a.d. 607) it was charged to Yushihtai 
This again was maintained, with 



m^ 




pare briefly the powers aud duties of the 
censors in Chiua with those of their proto- 
types in the earlier periods of Roman his- 
tory, their resemblance to whom has given 
them their English name. The functions 
of the Roman Censors were threefold, thus : 
1st. the taking census, or register of tlie ci- 
tizens and of their property, originally their 
sole duty : 2nd. the reyinien wiorum, or re- 
gulation of the morals uf the people ; and 
3rd. the administration of the finances of 
the state, which included rhe regulation of 
the taxes, of the revenues derived from the 
public lands, mines, &c., and also the su- 
pervision of the public works, as roads, 
bridges, aqueducts, temples, aud public edi- 
fices generally. The second of these func- 
tions, which was the moat absolute and ir- 
responsible of the three, wiis the one in 
which their powers are analogous to those 
of the Chinese Censorate. Here however a 
difference appears. The power of the Bo- 
man Censors, like the Chinese, did not in- 
clude the actual punishment of public cri- 
mes which came under the cognizance of a 



interruptions, through the Tang S|* and 

« « *!:* J -A- -4. i.\.^ 4.i *i.u V Icivilmai^istrateand were punishable by law; 

Sung ^ dynaatie. to the time of the Yuen j,^^^ ^^f^^^ ^,,^ cbineae, it exten.Ied to the 



^, where, under 5/iiA Tm ^jjf^ orKub- 

lai Khan, we find the distinctive character- 
istics of the office clearly laid down, Hun- 

gwu ^3fc ^, the first of the Ming ^ 

£mperors, in his 13th year (a. d. 1380) abo- 
lished the title, and two years later esta- 
blished in its stead the Tu cha yticu £5^^ 
the institution which is now common- 




ly known in English as the Censorate. 

Sometimes coexistent with and some- 
times existing in place of the above office, 
there are found under various dynasties two 
institutions of similar character, called the 

Chung-shu Sheng pp ^ ^ and the Chu 

mi FtiWi ;fg^j^. The former dates 

from early times, and the duties attached 
to it seem to have been of a more varied 
and comprehensive character than those of 
the Censorate as now defined, including 
these latter among others. The second ti- 
tle dates from the Tang dynasty. While 
closely resembling in some of its functions 
tlie present Tu-cha Yuen, it was neverthe- 
less a military organization, and as such 
had the supervision and control of the auny 
and the military affairs of the country. The 
office conferred on Marco Polo by Kublai, 

as stated in the Y^ien Shih y^ S^ was 

Chu-mi Fu Shih flS ^ ^ '^ *. e. De- 
puty or vice Chu-tni /SVii/i. 



private life of the citizens, and for such 
misconduct as neglecting to cultivate one's 
fields, carrying on a disreputable trade, iU 
treatment of one's family, extravagance or 
contracting debts witliout cause, bribery, 
cowardice in war, and above all violating 
one's oath, they could inflict a sentence of 
igrwminia which, in the stigma that the 
very word conveys, has not lost its force to 
the present day. The duties of the Chinese 
Censors on the other hand seem to have 
been confined, except in rare instances, to 
the investigation and censuring of the pu- 
blic acts of the officials, not omitting that 
unique feature, the liberty to criticize and 
condemn the conduct of the Emperor him- 
self. In the Roman system the dignity of 
a Censorship was inferior only to that of a 
Dictatorship, and the immunity of the cen- 
sors from responsibility for their decisions 
was almost absolute ; while the disgrace or 
punishment of Chinese censors for plain- 
ness of speech in rebuking Imperial fol- 
lies has been by no means an uncom- 
mon occurrence, and reflects a well de- 
served credit on the sufferers for candour 
and fidelity to their trust. It is scarcely 
to be expected however that such self-sa- 
crifice is often deliberately and knowingly 
incurred, from conscientious motives, at 
least in these degenerate days. Gibbon 
narrates that the Emperor Decins, con- 
scious that the rapid decline of the Roman 
greatness could be checked only by restor- 
ing public virtue, endeavored to this end to 



It may not be uninteresting here to com- (revive the office of censor, which had lain 
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neglected since the days of Titus, and ur- 
ged the acceptance of the post on his dis- 
tinguished subject Valerian, the future Em- 
peror ; but the latter urged the mas^itude 
of the trust and the incurable corruption of 
the times as resBoas for declining the pe- 
rilous honor. We read, however, of no 
Chinese Valerians — shall we then conclude 
that the acceptance of the office of Censor 
in China does not involve, a denunciation 
of all the official vices which shall come 
within one^s cognizance, or that the corrup- 
tion of the times in China has not yet reach- 
ed the incurable stage { 

It may be well in conclusion to note that 
the first of the three functions of the !Ro- 
man Censors enumerated above is in China 

performed by the HuPu ^"q J, orJBoard 

of Revenue ; and the third belongs in its 
financial features to the same Board, and 
in its management of the public works to 

the Rung Fu J^ qK, or Board of works. 

The jurisdiction of the Chinese Censorate 
over capital criminal cases, and appeals from 
the provinces, which it exercises in con- 
junction with the Tung-ch^y^g 8z j^j^jj W\ 

and the Tc^li Sz ;^3S^, (or Courts of 

Representation and Appeal, as they have 
been called,) was not a part of the Roman 
organization. The prominent feature of 
both institutions, and the one which not 
only causes their ^resemblance to each 
other, but also distinguishes them from any 
institution in the governmental syHtoms of 
other nations, ancient or modem, is the au- 
thority which it conveys of officially criti- 
cizing and passing censure upon the public 
or private conduct of their fellow-country- 
men. £. C. Taiktor. 

The Polo Templb keak Wuampoa. 
(Vol. 1, No. II, p. 169.) Some information 
on the query relating to this temple litis al- 
ready been given in the last number of 
Notes and Queries. I have discovered that 
there are two traditions giving different 
histories of the imago of the foreigner in 
question. These are both related in the 

^^"^^(Yang ching ku chao.) A 

trading vessel from the Polo (^ ]^) 

country, it appears, was at anchor near the 
site of the temple, and while one of the 
foreigners belonging to it, named Taki ze 

kung ( ^^ S) ^) was one day engaged 

planting two pine apple seeds on shore, a 
storm arose, to escape which the otherd 
hastily set sail, leaving him on shore. There 
he stood gazing through his tears at the 
fast receduig vessel, and in that attitude he 



continued until he perished. His body was 
found by the people of the neighbourhood, 
by whom it was enamelled and clothed, ana 
deified. The date of this event is not re- 
corded. 

The other form of the tradition asserts 
that Taki was the brother of the great Bod- 
hidharma, who arrived in Canton from In- 
dia in A. D. 526, and that Taki having dit^ 
in China was assigned his present honorable 
position in the temple by the natives, 
who decorated his body. It is noticeable 
that in both the traditions the inuige is said 
to be the real body of Taki. 

He has not only received these honours 
from the people, but Royalty has bestowed 
favours on him, for it appears he was en- 
nobled in the Sung dynasty, though al- 
ready dead. 

There are other inu^;e8 of foreigners in 
the temples of Canton besides the two 

mentioned by A. L. In the the ^S^ ^^r 

a Buddhist monastery outside tiie East 
gate, there are no less than four, one o€ 
which is particularly noticeable from the 
perfect European features and form of the 
dreis represented ; and I can only account 
for its presence on the supposition that it 
has been copiedfromsome European picture. 

A, F. 

The introduction of thb Custard Ap- 
ple. (Vol. 2, p. 140.)— Specially invited, 
after the October Number had appeared 
without any reply to the query of "Botanist," 
I offered, in a suggestive sense in the No- 
vember issue, some considerations for re- 
garding the Custard Apple grown here 
as a variety derived from the species, 
Anona cheritnolia or chirimoya of Peru 
and Mexico and as brought thence, there- 
fore, at a somewhat remote period, as we 
have the authority of Crawfurd the Pine 
Apple was. 

As the — ^hitherto regarded high — autho- 
rity of Crawfurd, as well as my poor opini- 
on, is called in question by the Botanist 
par excelleiice of China, I owe it to the Rea- 
ders of Notes and Queries to state more ex- 
plicitly the grounds of my belief, — whilst 
pointing out also that the learned Doctor 
has evidently misread what I did say, as 
from Crawfurd. 

Having voyaged as supercargo from China 
to Peru three times in 1834 to 1 837, and 
greatly enjoyed the delicious Chirimoya at 
Lima, I had long ago, — with the remem- 
brance of its lusciousness still fresh, — formed 
the opinion that the Custard Apple here 
grown was a degenerate offspring of that 
plant : So that, when, — on being requested 
to reply to the query, — I found the testi- 
mony of Crawfurd so far corroborative of 
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my previous impression, I felt warranted 
in stating it, as at least throwing the light of 
probability upon the question. 

Dr. Hance says of the Chirimoya : — " It 
IB reafiily dlBtioguishable from the other 
species by its fruits, and by the leaves being 
Telvety underneath." — But of what other 
species is he speaking ? Undoubtedly these 
differences mark its distiDction from the 
Custard Apple of the West Indies the 
Anona sqiMimoaa; but the question ib whe- 
ther our Custard Apple is derived from 
the Peruvian and Mexican species, or the 
other : And the difference he mentions, 
without defining, in the fruit, as well as the 
velvety appearance of the under side uf the 
leaf, seems to be only of the character I had 
noticed as constituting the degeneracy of 
the plant here, arising from long trans- 
plantation. 

I cannot venture to contest any deliberate 
opinion of so high an authority ; but I beg 
to assure him that, unless my memory is 
greatly at fault, — as it may be after an inter- 
val of 30 years,— the form and structure of 
the two are the same and, hence, that they 
are of the same species. The question has 
become so interesting that I am thinkiug 
of sending to Peru for some of the plants : 
Meantime apologizing for offering what I 
fear appear only as the sere and yellow 
leaves of memory. 

Canton. G. N. Jr. 

Life Boats iic China. (Vol. 2, No. 12, 
p. 190.)— Your correspondent K. omits to 
mention that the life boats at Chinkeang 
have an actual monopoly of the carrying 
passegers across the Yangtsze in bad wea- 
ther, no boats but theirs being allotoed to 
cross the river when the society's danger 
flag is flying. A. 

Charxctkbs found in an InoL AT Pb- 
KiNO. Vol. 2, No 11, p. 170.— In the ab- 
sence of a better scholar coming forwards 
with a translation of the inscription com- 
municated by A. L. it may be worth while 
to state that the characters in question are 
nnroistakeably Tibetan, as a glance at the 
Alphabetum Tibetanum will show. 

Fb. a.- a. Gborqi. 

Ebbmita Auoubtinianus. 



6wA TsLBN Ki. The Flowbrt Soroll. 
A Chinese Novel. Translated and Illus- 
trated with Notes by Sir John Bowring, 
I..L.D., F.R.8. ; late H.B.M. Plenipoten- 
tiary in China ; President of the Chinese 
Branch of the Bioyal Asiatic Society ; Phra 
Maha Yt'sa of Siam, ^c, <&c. London, 
Allen & Co., 1868. 

No more unpleasant duty can devolve 



upon the occupant of a judicial bench than 
the necessity of passing sentence upon some 
aged offender — some hoary habitu^ of the 
dock who, although warned by repeated ex- 
perience of legal penalties, and amply gar- 
nished with the means of passing his re- 
maininsf days in safe obscurity, is still pos- 
sessed by too irresistible a hankering for 
unlawful indulgences, and who receives 
time after time the inexorable sentence of 
a pitying judge. Melancholy as the spec- 
tacle is that such a condemnation presents, 
it is occasionally inevitable in the courts of 
Criticism no less than in the domain of Law ; 
and although in the realms of literature 
feelings are less direct, sentiment less 
concrete than within the precincts of justice, 
the conviction of an octogenarian well- 
known offender is still a task that the 
sternest critic cannot discharge without a 
painful feeling of reluctance. A duty of 
this kind presents itself, we grieve to say, 
in connection with no less well-known a 
person than Sir John Bowring, l.l.d., for 
many years Governor of this Colony, and a 
linguist of extensive pretensions in regard 
to many out-of-the-way languages. Hun- 
garian, Polish, Basque and Breton were 
familiarly taken as completely mastered by 
the learned Governor, and it was doubtless 
a source of regret to Sir John Bo wring's 
friends in China that the abstruse studies 
in European philology with which his lei- 
sure was occupied in this country left him 
no time for acquiring the Chinese language, 
of which he was well known to have remain- 
ed ignorant during his whole stay in this 
part of the world. Great must have been 
the surprise of Sir John Bowring's intimates 
on finding a translation of a Chinese novel 
published as proceeding from his pen ; but 
greater still their consternation on learning 
that the detective vigilance of the police of 
literature, regardless of the culprit's vener- 
able age and former approach to celebrity, 
had impeached the translator on grounds of 
false personation, and had succeeded in ob- 
taining a conclusive verdict of ^* Guilty" 
against the accused in one of the most pro- 
minent tribunals. The ''indictment" and 
the '* finding" in this trial for literary 
larceny may be read in the Saturday Re- 
view for November 21, where it is de- 
monstrated by a very easy process of com- 
parison that the *' translation of a Chinese 
novel " put forward by Sir John Bowring 
with the evident suggestion of its being 
rendered frotn the Chinese^ is in fact "con- 
veyed" from the translation into Dutch 
which was published some two years ago 
by Mr G. Schlegel, an accomplished Chinese 
scholar in the service of the Dutch Govom<- 
ment, and a contributor to these pages. 
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We pat the lamentable fact on record, with 
genuine regret ; and can only hope that 
neither the aged delinqaent himself nor 
any other aspirant for a linguistic reputa- 
tion, will hereafter be misled for the sake 
of any temporary and fallacious credit, to 
incur the judgement which in days of such 
widespreading inquiry as the present must 
infallibly ensue upon daring but indefensi- 
ble acts of this kind. It is Sir John 
Bowring's second conviction — may his nauie 
have appeared for the last time in the 
calendar of literary lawbreakers ! 

[We have received copy of the Report on 
tJie P&nang RiotSf but so late that we are 
precluded from noticing it in this number. 
Although Notes aiid Queries is in no way con- 
cerned with current politics this report 
throws so singular a light on the secret socie- 
ties of China that we shall endeavour in our 
next issue to sketch their constitution as re- 
vealed in the most interesting publication 
to which we allude.— £d. N. £ Q.] 

Books Wantbd. 

The following numbers of the Chinese 
and Japanese Repository, viz : voL 1, 
No. 11, for May 3rd, 18G4; vol. 2, No. 
13, (July or Aug. 18G4,) and all subse- 
quent issues except Nos. 14 and 16. 
Address, stating price, T. (1) care of Editor 
of Notes aiid QiierUs, 
" Williams' Tonic Cantonese Dictionary," 
$ 18 offered for a copy in good condition. 
Apply to " T. (2)," care of Editor. 

** Beutham's Flora flougkougeosis,'' $0 
will be given for a copy. 
Address J. de Souza, Esq., Hollywood 
Road, Hongkong. 
'^Catalogus medicamentorum Sinensinm 
quH3 Pekini comparanda et dett^rminata 
curavit Alex. Tatariuow M. D. Medi< 
cus missionis Russice Pekinensis, spatio 
annorum 1840-60.*' 
'* Noms indigenes d'uu choix de plantes 
du Japon et de la Chine determines 
apres les echantillons de Therbier des 
Pays Bas." 
Wanted to purchase a small work on 
Chinese Materia Medica, by Daniel 
Hanbury, F. R. S. 
Address F. P. S. care of Messrs Lane, 
Crawford & Co., Shanghai." 
^'Callery^s Systema Phoneticum Scrip- 
tursB Sinicae, Macao, 1841 "; '' Penal 
Code of China, by Sir G. T. Staunton, 
London, 1810." 
Address Rev. G. Piercy, Canton. 
A good Portuguese-English Dictionary, 
price not to exceed $5.00. 
Address A. B., care of Editor Notes and 
Queries. 



A pamphlet on vaccination, by Dr. Alex- 
ander Pearson of Canton. In English. 
Loan will oblige if not to be had other* 
wise. 
Address A. Lister, Esq., Hongkong. 
Comte de Gobineau's '* Residence in 
Persia." 
Address W. F. M., care of Editor Notea 
and Queries. 
*'Crawfurd*s descriptive Dictionary of 
the Indian Islands and adjacent Coun- 
tries." 
Address G. Minohin, Esq., Imperial M. 
Customs, Foochow. 



Errata. 
Vol. 2, p. 168, column 1, line 5 from the 
bottom, read Sung for Tung. On the same 
page, column 2, line 39, read pantheon for 
portion, and on line 40 read derived for 
divine. On the following page, column 1 
line 4 read Hoklos for Hakkas, and on line 
30 read religions for religion. On page 175 

column 2 line 35 read W^ for "9 , the same 

correction to be made on line 38. 
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nfVmciAh Oaths tok Chinxsb. 

The following extract is from an article 
in the Lofidon and China HenM of some 
weeka back, reviewing a communication 
from Mr Chisholm Anstey to another pai>er, 
on the practice of admmisteriog oaths to 
witnesses in China, and to dunese wit- 
nesses in England : — 

'^Mr. Anttey dedans that the ceremony of 
breaking a aaneer and telling the witnoM that in 
CAfle of peijury ^ his eoul ** (it used to be his body, 
bat ^ soul ** was regarded as a more pious expres- 
aion,) ** would be cracked like the aaocer^ is a 
proceeding as idiotic in the eyes of a Chinaman as 
in the eyes pf an Knglishnuui. He shows, indeed. 



by an investigation which we have not room to 
follow out, that the form was originally adopted on 
the strength of a cock and bull story told by ono 
Antonio at the Old Bailey in 1804, on the 
prosecution of a man nam«i Alsey for stealing 
money from a Chinese. The form was completely 
unknown, and never used in China itselt In the 
treaty ports they used at one time to bum *^ paper 
of imprecation/* which, says Mr. Anstey, always 
made the Chinamen laugh. The consequences wera 
at once so absurd and injurious that in the years 
1856 and 1857 all judicial oaths were abolished 
by a Hongkonff ordinance, a warning as to the 
temporal penalties of perjury being substituted for 
them.*^ 

Most people will agree with Mr Anstey 
that the practice of swearing Chinese is sur- 
rounded with difficulties and absurdities. 
In fact judicial oaths everywhere are liable 
to this objection — that the timid and con- 
scientious would speak truth without them, 
whilst the more hardened and profane 
classes habitually perjure themselves. It 
is not only the Chinamen that are made to 
laugh. In the Hongkong courts the admi- 
mstration of the oath is quite a study. Old 
hands rattle it over very glibly and have 
done with it, but newly-caught witnesses 
have often to be badgered a good while be- 
fore they will repeat after the interpreter* 
I have seen cases in which the united efforts 
of two linguists could not drive into the 
desperately stupid head of a witness that 
he was to repeat after them ; he got each 
time to a certain point, then broke down 
and commenced a disquisition. Another, 
after much bullying, recited the formula in 
so extraordinary a dialect, that the magis- 
trate exclaimed '* TeU him to say it proper- 
ly, tell him I'll fine him if he doesn't say 
it properly"! Other witnesses, generally 
old women, interpolate running comments 
on the oath as they say it, the effect of which 
is irresistibly ridiculous, and I have once or 
twice asked dense specimens of the moun<> 

tain-booby ([i|^'^)i^ they understood 
what they had been saying, and was an- 
swered that they didn't unaerstaud a word 
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of it. In fact the only use of the oath 
would seem to be, that its administration 
paves the way for a legal indictment for 
perjury if necessary. 

The real source of the difficulty is the ab- 
sence of any such oaths from the courts of 
China, where the bamboo serves as a much 
more efficient, and I believe popular, means 
of getting at the truth. Mr Anstey bow- 
ever asserts that swearing is unknown in 
China, and '' contrary to the principles of 
Buddhism." That is what I should like to 
find out. Sir John Davis in his translation 
*' The fo rtunat e Union," renders the excla- 
mation ^i^^"^ into '^ I svoear by the 

great god Fo," and further remarks, that 
tlie speaker is made to swear by Budtlha, as 
a sign of his illiterate and contemptible 
character. It has seemed however to the 
writer that the exclamations '< Buddha" 
and ''Amidha Buddha" in novels are only 
about equivalent to our ** Gh>od Gracious," 
and the like. 

Tlien again, there are the oaths of the 
secret societies, which consist of a formula 
and a ceremony, part of which is drinking 
a mixture of wine and blood. Perhaps 
some contributor to Notes and Qiteries will 
throw some light on these.* 

May we fairly apply Archbishop Trench's 
argument, that wnere the word exists the 
thing must also exist ? Now the word does 
undoubtedly exist, and 1 think not wholly 
as a consequence of intercourse with Euro- 
peans. " Will you swear it 1 " and " I will 

swear to it" ("Mf^"®^ ^'^ expressions 
understood by the most newly-caught Chi- 
naman. I myself too have beard Chinese 
appeal to Meaven and Earth to attest the 
truth of what they were saying. 

Mr Anstey's correctness is open to doubt 
when he says that the ceremony of breaking 
a saucer is not known in China. There are 
at least the three following modes of swear- 
ing, well known to the Chinese ; the first 
two are used for trivial matters the third for 
graver occasions. 

(a) Breaking a teacup, with the formula 

^^lH!l>^ ' ^^^ ^ ^® smashed like this 
cup.' 
V^) Blowins: out a candle with the formula 

^EilOy^f^ * ^^y ^ ^ extinguished like 
this flame. 

(c) Cutting off a cock's head with the for- 
mula ^^^yj'Ti 'may I die under the 
knife.' 

I* A Paper on the secret societiet of the Straits 
SeitlemenU and Penang has Iwen imavoidably post- 
poned. — £o.J 



I have never seen the first two forms, but 
have seen the last, which is preceded by an 
imprecatory prayer to the idols of the Tem- 
ple where it is performed, and the burning 
of the statement to be attested, written on 
yellow, and enclosed in the ordinary ce- 
remonial paper. I can testify from ex- 
perience however, that the decapitated cock 
in nowise prevents the telling of most au- 
dacious lies, it is said that this form of 
oath was oBoe in use in Hongkong, and the 
cocks were the perquisite of the usher of 
the Court ! 

It is more surprising however to find 
Mr Anstey in error about the present ad- 
ministration of oaths in this Colony. Will 
there ever appear in any English Paper or 
Print a statement about Hongkong which 
is not a tissue of mistakes and absurdities ? 
The declaration at present in use is not ' a 
warning as to the temporal penalties of per- 
jury,' it is a translation of the declaration 
which would be required of Quakers, Ma- 
hommedans and other people who will not 
swear, viz: *^I, A. B. do solemnly and 
sincerely declare that the evidence I am 
about to give shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth." The 
translation, or rather adaptation, runs thus 

(ii w n: ift) ^ # jt w •" 

The four syllables in brackets are some- 
times omitted. L. C. P. 



Chinese Figs. 

The scope of this note is not intended to 
embrace all the species of the genus Fictis^ 
but only the ostensible figs of the general 
observer, — figs, in fact, from a Chinese and 
popular point of view, and not figs in a bo- 
taiucal sense. The common banyan which 
so frequently adorns our road-sides and 
affords a deep and pleasant shade from the 
tropical sun ; the sacred peepul or bo-tree ; 
the India-rubber tree, the sycamore, and 
other well known trees, are species of the 
genus Ficu8 — are botanically tigs — as any 
person may see by bisecting one of the fruita, 
which, in the case of the banyan, are abun- 
dantly borne during moat seasons of the 
year, and noticing the similarity of its inter- 
nal formation to that of the common fig ; 
but such are not the figs to which this note 
refers ; it is confined to those trees whose 
fruits, in a popular sense, would at once 
strike the most casual observer as being 
manifestly figs, by their similarity of ap- 
pearance to the fruit which appears on our 
own dessert tables, and this, indeed, is the 
particular fig to be chiefly referred to ift 
the following note. 
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young children, both boys and girls, were 
made to wear clothing with fringes, to 
which small silver bells were attached, as a 
charm to ward off the evil influence. 

The size and weight of this bell have 
never been ascertained, but they are iin- 
doubtedly very considerable. As i» toler- 
ably well known, the impression that dis- 
aster would result from the bell being 
struck is deeply settled in the minds of the 
Cantonese, and the conviction was natti rally 
strengthened by the shot which was (inten- 
tionally) aimed at this prominent mark 
during the bombardment of Canton in 
1856, when a fragment was broken off from 
its lower rim. Mei Hwbi-li. 



Ths PQ i^ o' Kwanotuno. 

The PQ fftf, or four markets, of the 
above province, whose praises would-be ele- 
gant Cantonese writers are fond of recording 
both in prose and verse, are those of Fati 
CtE life) ^®*^ Canton, noted for its flow- 
ers, the medicinal plant markets of Choo 
Shan (^ \[i) and Lo Fow Shan (j|g^ 
ijj) in the ^^ District, and the Tung 
Koon (^«) market for sale of fragrant 
herbs. *'^"- 

Vox filBBTDA. 

In Banca the term "Ma-li" or "Ma- 
taz^ » Mff > ^ *^*®^ ^y ***® Hakka Chi- 
nese, instead of ^ t^^y ^ denote the 
words rent, duties paid to government, 
eta This in Malay is beja, which has been 
transcribed by the Fuhkien-Chinese in 
Java j^ ff W-d, according to their pro- 
nunciation of these characters, which have 
been copied afterwards by the Hakka peo- 
ple in Banca and made hybridous by pro- 
nouncing them " Ma-li '^ or "Ma-tszd," 
which they believe now to be pure Malay. 
Another term of the same origin is used in 
Borneo ; the chiefs of the Chinese there 
aro entitled "Captain" (from the Portu- 
guese CapUdo, headman appointed by Gov- 
emraent) and the oldest of them are called 
" Old captain" or in Malay CapUan toowa, 
which the Fuhkien Chinese originally 

transcribed in their language V^ ^J^"^ 
^ ^ap-p«-te»-<5a, but is pronounced at 
present by the Hakka-Chinese, who suc- 
ceeded afterwards, Cap'P^i'tan-iMi^ or ab- 
breviated ** Kap-th4i,'^ and is of course mw- 
undtirstood. t a t> 

Banca, I>ecomber 1868. J. A.B. 



Das System deb /V^^ ^^ Kua.) 
(ConUwwBd,) 

'Die sichtbaren Formen oder Yorstel- 
lungen der unbestimmten Veranderungen, 
Tnmsmutationen und Combinationen, wel- 
che in der Natur durch Verbindungen des 
Yang und Yin oder der mannliohen und 
weiblichen Form der Materie vorkommen 
und von denen GlUck und UnglUck geweis- 

sagtwerdenkann,' werden durch Siang(j|^) 

bezeichnet. Ihre Angahl betriigt vier, nam- 
lich : 

T'ai yang ("^^i) das grosse m&nn- 
liche Princip. 

Schao yin (^^^,)daskleineweiblicho 
FHncip. 

Schao yang (^^D|f}) daa kleine m&nn- 
liche Princip. 

T'ai yin ( "fc^^?) das grosse weibliche 

Princip. 

Die Aufstellung derselben in diesem Sys- 
teme bezeiohnen wir folgendermassen : 

%^ ^^ ^^ i:lt 




Diese Linien entstehen durch Verdop- 
pelung und Yerwechslung derienigen, wel- 
che die friiher erwahnten beiaen JPrincipia 
bildiich daratellen. 

Es folgen darauf die Pa Kua, diese sind: 

C'hien, die Himmelsmaterie, das go- 

b£lrende Princip, der Aether ; 

^1 Tui, der Dunst, f olglich die aufsteigende 

Macht des Wassers ; Chien und Tui 
stammen von T'ai yang ab. 

^ Li ist das Feuer, licht, Hitze, die tha- 

tige Kraft ; 

Tschen, der Donner, feurige Entziin- 

duug; von Schao yin sind Li und 
TschSn erzeugt, w&hrend 

BB HsUn, der bewegende Factor der Win- 

deund 

K'an, das flussige Element oder Was- 

ser, von Schao-yang herrtlhren ; endlioh 
sind noch 

^ Ken, die Berge, die Festigkeit oder 

Unbeweglichkeit, der Factor, welcher 
eine Bewegung aufhaltet, und 

K^n, die Erde, die Materie der Erde, 

Das Princip der Veranderungen, welche 
beide Kua von T*ai yin abstammen. 




^ 
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Httn ugt kuch : C'1u6d ist Yang und 
K'lm ist Yin, odec enterw der Himmel, 
letzterea die H5Ue. 

"Die BeiieDiiuD);en feucht, leicbt, hslBi, 
Bteif, biegMm, kalt, achwer and trocken 
werden den scht Diagrammen auch gegeben, 
nnd mit Anwendnng der acbt Compass' 

Euiikte liefem sie du Material einei cabba- 
■tischen Logoouuitie."''' 
Die AufttellnDg der y^^p, deren li- 
nien dturob Verdreifscbnng jener der tibt 
Siong entateben, bernht aut folgeade dd- 
taeaiscbe Regeln : 

^ ^ ^ COuSq Ban MM, Cbien bat 
drei Vecbimdangen. 

^ ^ ^ ^'*'' ^" *^**°' ^'"^ *■'' '° 
secba Abtheilungen. 

!^ fl' £ ^•cliB'i iii»°S 7^ Tschen hat 
dieFontt einea naoh oben geriobteteo Qe- 

^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ ''"'' ^^^ ''^^ '''^ 
Form einea nacb ustengericbteten Qeftusoa. 

^^ |^LitwhungbaU,Liiatindi>r 
Mitte leer (getheUt). 

n tschnng man, K'an ist 



n der MittevolL 



^ J;^ j^ Tni Bchang tschliad, Tni ist 
UBcb oben gebrocben. 

^ T* Sft ^^^ ^"■'^ **'">> Bin^ ■■* 
sad) unten getbeilt. 

Beieicbnen irir das eben Angefflhrte 
dnich Tjtijnw^ (o ergiebt aicb f olgende Zeiob- 
nnng: 

% m 9 B: 



«; S 



Dieee aoHt Diagrainine kSnnen dnrcb 
Combinationen bis ^ 64 vermebrt warden, 
welcbe duicb HiuzufOgaag von 24 ilber 
einander gestelltea Linien 16,777,216 Va- 
rliiideniDgeD herrorbriiigea kSnnen. 

Es giebt awei Arten von Aufstellung die- 
aei Pa Kua : L die egentlioti ucspHlDsliohe 
Ton Fa-bai oder Si6n tiSn pa kna iyCiZ^Z 
/\M*) °°^ ^ <^'' AufvteUuDg Ton Wen- 
waiig oder die spatere Hou tiSn pa kua 
(1^ 3C /V ^i^) ^°°^ ^'^ gewBbnliohere 
und mehr im Qebraucbe ist die letztere. 

• WiUiuH' Middle Kingdcn. 



11!^- 



1.^'==^ 



Das yin oder weibliohe Princip ist duich 
die dnokle Halfte (^C fin, scbattig, dnn- 
kel, Btill, todtonaholich, u.s.w.) des Krei- 
ses augedeutet, wUtrend die hellere Halfte 
deaaelben das yang Princip {^r yigt 
gi'oDxBDd, lebbaft, n.s.w.) Toratellen soil; 
T'ai yin und T'ai yang werden duroh das- 
selbe bildliob darseatollt. Sohao yin iat 
der kleine dunkle Kroia im Tang oder T'ai 
Tang und Scbao yang der kleioe boUore 
Kreis im Yin oder T'ai yin. 

Joseph Haab. 
{To be Continvtd.) 

Bnoush abs Chihrhx Nahb); of Plants, 
— Wbat are tbe Engliab botanical names of 
tbe following Ohinese plants 1 

JTu-tieng -^ ^. 

Twng-ehm =^ 7* 

Tim-chu '■ 

StBoy-lah-ii rff( ^ 

All tbeae ara said to be fed upon by tlw 
Wax-in aeot. 

What are tbe Cbineae names of Datur» 



Htramouinm, Cordyoeps (Si 
HibiacuB abelmosobua ' 



ps (Spcsria) 
(aeoda?) 



80MBAL Boot. — la Snmbal Root to be 
met witb in China ; and what iB its Chinese 
nuae; F. S. P. 
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itB od thiB point Such mention as I have 
above quoted from Chinese works, seems 
to point to an anoient and extensive inter- 
eourse between China and Western Asia 
and possibly the Levantine nations of 
Europe, and to render (juestionable the 
theory which attribntes to the eafly Por- 
tuguese and Dutch navigators and settlers 
the introduction of so many of the present 
productioni^ of China which are of ioteiga 
ormn. 

Having thus disposed of the edible fig 
par exceUencej I propose now to refer to 
three other figs of Chinese authors f in the 
Pun-ts'ao they are treated, to borrow 
botanical phraseology, as specks of the 
genus Wu hwa kwo or flowerless fruity 
while in the Thesaurus, in the absence of 
any dedared or even implied generic asso- 
eiation, the reader is left to himself detect 
their analogy with that tree. 

The "^ -^ ^ W6n kwang kwo, a 

Aame which in the absence of any clue it is 
impossible to translate except con jecturally^ 
is described as being in appearance like the 
true fi^y the fruit ripening in the fifth 
HLoon, and tasting like a chestnut; it 

ccymesfrom "M^^lj King-chow. On such 

imperfect data I am unable even to guess 
ttt its identity. 

The ^ "(llj SL Tien-sien-kwo, or ange^- 

fie fmi^ is deseribed as a tree eight or 
nine feet high, with leaves like the lichi, 
but smaller ; it is flowerless, and the fnrit is 
like a peach in appearance, very sweet, and 
ripening in the sixth or seventh moon ; the 
fruits are borne abundantly in clusters on 
the branches. In reference to this tree^ a 
CSftinese poet says ; 

On the branches, old and young, 
FruitB in plenty, ftbwera none, 
Like to honey, sweet in savour, 
Held by epicnres in favoar. 

Thunberg, in his Flora Japonica, after 
explaining that the Japanese book-inomen- 
eb^re of trees is borrowed directly from 
the works of Chinese naturalists, identifies 
the fig tree of this name with the Ficus Ja- 
patdeoy Bl,y but this tree is unknown to me, 
and £ am consequently unable to verify the 
identification. 

The third species, or subsidiary fig, is 

ealled W ||^'?* ^^ ^^ ^>^ & name quite 
untranslatable without a due, and possibly 
of foreign origin. This tree 1 am likewise 
tDiable to identif v with any species known 
to me. It is said to have leaves like the 
ehesnut tree, no flowers, and to produce 
fruits, growing from the branches, as large 
as a pomeffranato; they are of a pink colour 
and add &ivour, and are oooked and eatM» 



in rice-dumpliugs (JK tsung). This tree 

is said to grow plentifuUjr in the Kwang 
provinces, and the milky juice of the fruit 

to be used in the B&^ Hivngan district 

as a charm for the acquisition of wealth and 
Bsale heirs. If the fruits of this tree, it is 
observed, are not cooked within a few days 
after being gathered,, they become full of 
insects which perforate the rind and fly 
sway. This apparently strlinge assertion is- 
cOriously coinddent with the fact that in 
the fig countries of the Mediterranean, cer- 
tain wild figs are full of a spedes of insect 
(<^ipB) like a gnaty which on development 
of their wings quit the place — i.e. the fig — 
of their birth, and ar^ encouraged by the 
fig cultivators to enter the cultivated figs, 
which in consequence of their presence 
develop to a larger size, or at least mature 
more rapidly)- durins this process either the 
cultivated ^ on the entry of the insects, 
or the wild one on their departure {I forget 
which) is perforated by thenr, as is narrated 
of the Ku ttt tsjse. 

Placed amongst the '^ flowerless fruits" 
in the Thesaurus, though I see no mention 
of it in the Pun-ts'ao, u a fourth species, 

the ^^jj^ P'an todiu, which is de- 
scribe as producing numerous flowerless 
fruits growing from the trunk and branches, 
from base to summit. This is the case 
with several spedes of JPicHS, and markedly 
so with F. hispida, L. a common tree in 
South China, and throughout India. The~ 
local name in Canton for the F. hispidOf L. 

is 4^ p!^ BE Niu n4nien or cow's milk, 

in allusion to the milky juice which exudes* 
from this tree when wounded, a datracter- 
istic which however appertains to all the' 
species of fig. Without further evidence I 
must leave it an onen question whether the 
Pan to shut be referable to the F. hiapida- 
or not. 

In the October number of J^. <# Q. for 

last year, a correspondent gives ^^ ^ 

ok-gue (according to the orthography of 
the correspondent, which is perhaps identi- 
cal with aw-keo of Mr Swinhoe, in a 
pi^r by Dr. Hance in Sisman's- JotMTia^ of 
Botany 1866> p. 54) as the locdl Formosan 
name of a wild spedes of fig. This is 
undoubtedly, as determined by Dr. Hance 
(N, A Q.f November 1868)^ the Fteus stipu^- 
lata TtAg.y though Mr Swinhoe's specimens 
were J^. pumila Thbg,, a spedes which 
some botanists combine with the former ;• 
for our present purpose, for which outward 
resemblances are more important thair 
structural affinities, these two ma^ be safely 
considered as of ^e same species. Thir 
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name Ok-gne appears from K.'h statement 
to have been given by a herb-dealer, a class 
of people who, in my own experience, are 
utterly untrustworthy, and useless in ques- 
tions of nomenclature except as bearers of 
collateral evidence. I can trace no connec- 
tion between the fruit of the F. stipulaia 
and the name ok-gue ; but the same fruit 
is sold in the same way in Canton, and is 

yariottsly stykd ^^^ TulgMiBedinto 

mC ^r^St luid other names more or less 

manifestJy borrowed from the true fig[. 

The name ^^^^ given by Dr. Hance (A^. 

and Q. November 1868) is most probably 

through error substituted for ^m j ^ 

(characters with exactly the same sound in 
Cantonese, and, I am informed, connecter! 
with the representation of Sanscrit sounds), 
which however is the name of the fruit of 
tSteicvlia ivohUis and 8. laihceolata, trees 
entirely different from figs. 

These observations on the Chinese figs 
lead to no very satisfactorily definite con- 
clusions as regards identification of species, 
but it may be useful to append the follow- 
ing summary of the matter as it stands at 
present, in the hope that other correspon- 
dents may add to or correct it. 

Ficus carica L, the common edible fig is 

most commonly known as the ^^ ^iK^^ 

or flowerless fruit, but this name is some- 
times used in a generic sense. The syno- 
nyms of the ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ specific ap- 
plication are as follows :— > 

^L Q ^£, = fruits of the rising sun. 

"^k ^^ jsjCf^ot Sanscrit origin. 

jte ^^f as of Levantine origin. 

P^ ^B, =of Persian origin. 

^ j^ BSjrrup, or honey fruit 

>fC '^ ^} —tree dumpling. 

Employing ^^^3^ in a generic sense, 
the remaining species are : — 
^C "^d ^* »not identified. 
^ Y|l| y, = angelic fruit ; identified 

by lliunberg with J^. Japonica Bl.y but 
identification not verified; fruits edible. 

dt l@f ^p snot identified ; fruits in- 
fested with oynips. Name probably of 
foreign origin. 

the local Cantonese name for which is ^t^ 

mm- 



^^ ^^, a local Formosan name for F, 

sHpvJata Thbg, and F, pumUa Thhg. which 
requires further elucidation ; the same 
plants in Canton are known by names bor- 
rowed from the F. caiica L. 

In conclusion I have to ask the indul- 
gence of botanical readers for having em- 
ployed such words as genus, species, fruity 
<kc. , in an untechnical sense ; my aim has 
been to be understood by the general 
reader, and more particularly by Chinese 
scholars many of whom may have no know- 
ledge of botany ; my apology to "botanists 
would however be more necessary were 
they agreed among themselves as to the 
definition of what constitutes aspedes or a 



genus. 
Canton. 



Thbos. Samfson. 



Quail Fighting in Canton. 

In thesectionof the ^^j^ij^ (Gazet- 

teer of the Pwanyti District) describing the 
popular customs of the District, two or three 
paragraphs are devoted to quail-fighting. 
This practice appears to be a very old one 
and to have been notorious enough to have 

given its name to a song (the ^9 ^||^ fja*) 

Quails, on the authority of the Oasetteer, 

are exhibited for sale in the Wijfe (Devil 

Lane) in the western part of Canton, and 
this is described as so crowded during the 
height of the sale as to be almost impas- 
sible. Good birds, when young, are sold 
at high prices, and noted fighters will pro- 
cure even several hundred taels, wMle the 
fight itself causes the attendance of a huge 
crowd and the circulation of large sums of 
money. A. F. 

The Gsbat Bbll or CAHToir. 

Inquiries are constantly made by visitoxs 
to Canton with respect ,to the history of 
the great bell which is seen suspended in 
the temple of the Five Grenii, and as no 
publication commonly known to Europeans 
contains any authentic particulars on this 
subject, the following mention of it, ex- 
tracted from a native description of the 
City^ may be found interesting. The Kin 

Chung ^^ or << Tabooed Bell," it is 

here stated, was cast in the b^[inning of 
the reign of Hung Wu (therefore shortly 
after A.D. 1368, or five centuries sgo), by 
Chu Liang-tsu, Prince of Tung STia, but 
no [person] was bold enough to strike it 
In the yi-mao year (of what cyde is not 
stated) one of the ofiicials ordered it to be 
struck, whereupon upwards of one thou- 
sand infants, male and female, died 
throughout the city. On this aoooont, 
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In a note on the fung tree in the last No. 
of ^. and Q., I pointed out some of the 
diffionlties attending the identification of 
Chinese with foreign names of pUnts ; in 
tiie present case these difficulties are in< 
creased, for we have to contend not only 
with the indefiniteness of Chinese Domeu- 
dature, bat also to some extent with the 
diversities of opinions held by western ho- 
tanists as to what constitutes a species. In 
the case of Hiefwng tree there was no room 
for doubt as to the particular tree referred 
to ; but in writing on figs, occasions will be 
found to arise when there will be abundant 
room for such uncertainty. I must there- 
fore ask the reader's indulgence if in the 
confusion of terms my remarks be not so 
explicit or so conclusive as is desirable. 

The common edible fig, Fieui Carica, L., 
is occasionally cultivated as an ornamental 
shrub, but, so far as my own observations 
have gone, to no greater extent, in tbe 
neighbourhood of Canton ; I am informed 
however that it is grown in the interior of 
tiie Province, and the fruit is sold in a pre- 
served state under the name of gS ^S ^^ 

man t'ow lang, or ^^jStSfi ^^^ (man in 

Cantonese) f ow liuig. The tree, and the 
fruit in its unpreserved state, both in popu- 
lar language and in books, are styled ^^ ^ 
jy. Wu hwa kwo, or '' flowerless fruit," a 

name the derivation of which is at once ob- 
vious. Of the identity of the *' flowerless 
fruit " with the edible fig of Western Asia 
and Southern Europe, there ia no room for 
doubt ; it is in fact the fig par excellence, 
though, as will presently appear, the name 
is employed by some authors in a more 
generic sense, much in the same way as an 
unscientific Eat^lishmau would designate as 
<<a kind of fig ** any tree whose fruit struck 
him at a glance as being similar to the fig 
with which he is most familiar. 

The Botanical Thesaurus l^S^i^i 

after givmg several synonyms to which 
I shall presently refer, states that the fig 
tree is very easily cultivated ; it ia only 
necessary to cut off a branch and insert it 
in the ground, and it wiU at once begin to 
grow, and in three months be covered with 
leaves ; it is a tree of very common oocur- 
renoe, with leaves like those of the paper 
muibenry (Broussonetia papyrifera) ; in the 
fifth moon, without any flowers, the fruits 
are produced from amongst the leaves (or, 
to employ botanical language, are axillary, 
though, it JB not always Mfe to give too 
precise renderings to such Chinese terms) 

aJid have tbe appearance of 7fC g? HS 
moh man t'ow^ or tree-dumplings. This 



name is no doubt in allusion to the shape 
of the fig, fiat at one end, and coniod 
at the other, of that name which forms 
an article of food in the North of China ; 

the Pun ts'ao in this reference has yfC 

'i^^ or water-dumplings, but the first 

character is in all probability a misprint. 
The Thesaurus proceeds to state that the 
figs are at first green, but when ripe become 

of a purplish ^ colour, with a taste like 

persimmon, but without any stone. The 
fig tree, our author says, may be grown in 
any piece of waste land or spare ground 
around cottages Cevery man under his fig 
tree ") and its fruits afford a good reserve 
against a scarcity of food. The fig is re- 
nowned for seven good qualities ( -(;^7^j) 

1. The sweet fruit is good for food, and 
may be eaten in laige quantities without 
injurious consequences, and is especially 
nutritious to the aged and the young. 2. 
Like dried persimmons, dried figs may be 
offered in sacrifice. 3. Unlike most other 
fruit trees which bear only one crop in the 
year, fig trees may be completely denuded 
of fruit in the sixth moon, and another crop 
wiU be ready in the eighth or ninth moon ; 
indeed during these months figs are pro- 
duced in constant succession. 4. Most 
trees require ten years to grow to full size ; 
the mulberry and peach are quick growers, 
but they require four or i^ve years, while a 
branch of the fig tree may be inserted in 
the ground, and it will produce fruit the 
same year, and be a large tree the next, 
5. The leaves form an excellent remedy 
for hoemorrhoids. This author does not 
explain the mode of application, but other 
works recommend repeated washings with 
a decoction of the leaves. 6. The fruits, 
which may l)e still unripe when winter corn- 
commences, may be gathered in that state 
and preserved in sugar or syrup. 7. Fig 
trees may be grown anywhere where there 
is any soil at all, and the fruits, either in a 
fresh or preserved state, afford a valuable 
resource in case of famine. 

Another author says there are tree-dump- 
lings in the metropolis, and they are called 
flowerless-fruit ; he describes the fig as being 
like a small pear, but hollow ; when ripe 
the fruit is sweet-acid in flavour, and of a 
light red colour ; when used as food they 
cause eructation ; he adds that they are 
abundant in Kwangtung and are constantly 
served at complimentary refreshments (equi- 
valent to the wine and cake of foreign vi- 
sitors), hence the saying *^ at public enter- 
tainments let plenty of Muh man t'ow be 
served up.", In cultivating the fig it is 
recommended that the young cuttmgs ba 
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freely drenohed with liquid manure, wliicb 
must be disooDtiuued when growth com- 
menoes, or the tree will grow lanky and 
weak ; the roots should then, however, be 
kept oonatantly moist, and a continual 
dropping of water near the roots is recom- 
mended, as by such treatment figs may be 
produced as large as a basin (the sia^e of the 
basin is not stated.) Economically, figs may 
be saturated with salt^ pressed and dned in 
the sun, and thus preserved for food ; the 
smaller ones may be preserved in sugar or 
syrup, by whiph means they may be kept 
for a l<Mig time. 

The Pun-ta'ao appears to employ the name 
'^flowerless fruit'' somewhat in a generic 
sAnse, an4 says that that there are several 

kinds 3^, (or specied, if too technical a 

sense be not given to that word); on com- 
parison with other works, it is evident, that 

^ Q ^ Ting tfih Kwo, which may 

be translated th^ fruit of the rising sun, al- 
though treated as a synonym in one place, 
and as a species in another, of the fiowerless 
fruit, is also and specially referable to the 
common edible fig, Ficw Caric<i, L. This 
is the fruit, we are told, which in the 

Kwang Province is palled S^^fc U- 
tam-pa ; in Persia {^ ^ g) is called 
|J^P A-Wu or A-ch'u. the jecond ch«- 
Itcter being pronounced like 4^ ts'u ; and 

^"i^^S' (sometimes identified with 
Palestine), is called jQ^j^ ti-chin; these, 

together with ^l£mih kwo or syrup 

fruit, are, according to all authors to whose 
works i have access, synonymous with 
Ficus Cariea X., the common edible ^, and 
to these synunynis I now ask the rider's 
attention, before noticing other and less dis- 
tinctly recognised descriptions of fig. 

The name U-taQi-pa is applied in the 
Thesaurus to which I have already referred, 
as to a distinct species, of which it on^ 
says that it is a tree from Shaou-king (tk 
city on the West River, the ancient capital 
of Kwangtung]^ with flowe:cless fruits shaped 
like a Chinese guitar, but this separa- 
tion of the u-ta-pam as a distinct species, 
may be dismissed, with this mention of it, 
as a local appropriation of a nanie ; for in 
the Thesaurns, and in the Pun-ts'ao, it is 
likewise treated as a synonym of the Af- 
tree proper. The name, though given in 
these works as that by which the fig is 
known in the |Cwang Provinces, where 
however, so far as I can discover, it seems 
to be no longer so termed is manifestly of 
{oreign origin, and X am ind^btod to a 



friend for the information that the expres- 
sion u-tam-pa is a Chinese reproduction of 
the Sanscrit word Udamb^bra, signifying a 
fig, frequently referred to in Budd£iflt 
writings as a symbol of whatever is most 
desirable and valuable. W ilson, the author 
from whom tny informant derives thia 
information, considers the tree to be tha 
Ficiu glomercUOy but there are such mani- 
fest discrepancies between this tree and the 
Chinese descriptions and plates of the 
U-tam-pa, that this identification must foe 
in error ; X allude to manifest discrepancies 
which would strike the ordinary beholder^ 
and not to the technical distiiictions of the 
botanist. There can be no doubt, on the 
other hand, that the U-tam-pa, the Chinese 
synonym of the Wu hwa kwo, indicates 
no other than the world-renowned edible 
fig. The Sindostani word for fig, dnm-bar, 
would appear also to have the same origin^ 

The name P^jSJ <^tsu is also a fom 

eign word, being, as has been already 
stated, the name by which the fig is known 
in Po-s^e-kwoh, which is generally supposed 
to be, if not positively identified with 
Persia. I am indebted to another friend 



for the information that 



/^J 



angyer or 



an-dji§r is the modem Persian word for 
fig, and ^n-di&r the Turkish, all of whidi 
are sufficiently close in sound (the letter n 
in this position being very susceptible, 
philologists assert^ of being dropped) with 
a-ch'u to justify or at least to strengthen 
an assumption that the Chinese word really 
is, as recorded by Chinese authors, derived 
from the Persian. 

Thus far I have written, without doubt 
in my own mind, of the true edible ^, 
F, Cairica. This fruit, though, as is the case 
with man^ cultivated plants its native placQ 
is not positively known, is supposed to be a 
native of Persia, and from time immemo- 
rial, far back to the utmost verge of his- 
torical periods, has formed a most import- 
ant article of food among the great nations 
which in that part of the world have 
successively passed in prominent review 
across the theatre of the world's histoiy. 
Generally throughout the Mediterraneaii 
coasts and over a larce portion of the con- 
tinent of Asia, the ^g has been employed 
as a symbol of plenteousness, peace, rnnd 
felicity and other blessings ; and it is inter- 
esting to find similar excellencies attributed 
to it in the writing of the Chinese. Whether 
its reputation in China is now a matter of 
history, or whether in the North or other 
parts of the Empire, it is still valued as au 
article of food, X cannot sav ; perhaps otbei: 
correspondents of N, ^ Q, inU eulighteA 
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OaisisB OFrioiAL Bakic&— (Vol. 2, pp. 41 and 184). Tonr oomspoii<leiit Ho-wei-lin 
haa givati a list of the Bodgei belonging to the different ranka of MandarioB, whicb ia in 
Baaj respects erroneous. I enclose a list compiled from the Rrd Book wliich is issued 
quarterly under official auspices. Ho-wei-lin should state at what date the Badges he 
gives were in vogue* to save his labour from being ooudemned as worse tbau valueless. 

Any list, however accurate, will still be misleadint;, if it is imagined that the rank 
Bctnally held by any individual can be gathered from a study of buttons or the highly 
conventional forms by which the birds and bessta named are depicted on Bodgea. Brevet 
nnk is so common a decoration that it is seldem one meets with an officer who wears no 
bigher badge or button than the office he fills entitles him to. I have never met a Cfaih 
Juien who wore a gilt button and Hoopoe badges. 

The "Sea JHorse" and " Rhinoceros" bodges mentioned by Uo-nei-lin are not 
recogniEed at all by the Bed Book. 

The third column may be found useful in reading despatches, as it ia not anoommon 
to vary the manner of ^uding to an official by using the terms here giv^L 

Chinkiang, January 21, 1669. S. O. W. 

Civil OfficijILB. 
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Henna in China. (Vol. 1, p. 40 ; voL 
2, pp. 11, 29, 33, 41, 46, 78 and 180).— It 
appears that the Chinese do not only use 
the Henna for dyeing their nails, but also, 
substitutes, perhaps in use before Henna 
was introduced from the West. The 
** Kiun-fang-phu '* says that the ShU-nu^ 
si (Temstroemia japonica of S. <k Z.) blos- 
soms during the summer-months (May, 
June, July); that it is fragrant like the 
M6h-9i (Osmanthas fragrans of Lour. X &nd 
that it can be used for dyeing the nnger- 

g^). G. SCHLSGBL. 

Batavia, February, 1869. 

Thb Term Ambalanq. (Vol. 2, No. 12, 
p. 182.) — In reply to the query of "No- 
vice" regarding the word Ambaiang, I may 
observe that when foreign vessels first came 
to anchor at Whampoa, many tangka boat- 
men went on board to sell eatables to the 
sailors, who in turn exchanged some old 
clothes, etc.; and when the bargain was 
concluded, the boat-man called out to his 
men to take all the bargained things and 
come home, using the Canton ex- 
pression ^'ham mai paou lai WkJ^ M ^ 

that is "wrap up all and come." The jacks 
imitated the words, and in hurried speak- 
ing to the boatmen for the next purchase, 
used the term Ambaiang for " all"; — hence 
it became the word in use. O. M. C. 

Fooehow, January 20, 1869. 

Inteoduction of the Custard Apple. 
(VoL 3, No. I, p. 14.>— I owe an apoto- 
gy to G. N. Jr. for having, as he has 
pointed out, carelessly misread the date 
quoted by him from Crawford for the 
introduction of the Pine-apple in China, as 
having reference to that of the Custard ap- 
ple. I may add, on the authority of tlie 
late Prof. Royle (Illustr. HimaL Bot. II. 
376) derived from native literature, that 
1694, the date assigned, is the year in 
which, during the reign of Akbar, the 
Pine-apple was first brought to Bengal by 
the Portuguese. 

When I stated that the Chirimoya is 
readily distinguished by certain characters 
Irom the o^er species, 1 used the italicised 
words in the singular number, referring, as 
I think the context will show, to the Cus- 
tard apple, with which G. N. Jr. confound- 
ed it. I can assure him that the fruit met 
with in Southern China is identical in all 
respects with the West India " sweet-sop," 
Anona sqvMmosOy now universally culti- 
vated wibhin the tropics^ and which no 



botanist, so far as I am aware, (leaving oat 
of the question theoretical views of tho 
descent of cognate species from a common 
ancestor) regards as a modified or degener- 
ate form of A. cherimoUa, This latter is 
nowhere under cultivation in Asia for its 
fruit.* Within the last few years, the 
species of Aiwna have been submitted to 
independent critical examination by two 
botanists of acknowledged ability; viz. in 
1859 by Professor Grisebacb, of Gottinffen, 
in his ' Flora of the British West Indian 
Islands,' and by Professor Oliver, in his 
' Flora of Tropical Africa,' the first volume 
of which only appeared a month or two 
since. Both these writers had at their dis- 
posal the vast collections of the Kew her- 
barium, beyond comparison the richest and 
most complete in the world ; — ^and they 
each unhesitatingly recognise the specific 
distinctness of the plants in question. 

H. F. Hanob. 

Koxinoa's Namb, (voL 2, p. 42.) — ^The 
query of G. M. 0. has not yet been answer- 
ed to his satisfaction ; and as accidentally 
in my reading I discover that the inquiry 
has a wider historical interest than perhaps 
the querist thought, I here note the some- 
what contradictory accounts of the formid- 
able chief whose origin and career are so 
interesting to students of Chinese history. 

The query pre-supposes that Kounga was 
of Chinese birth ; but a doubt is thrown on 
this even by the following notice of him by 
the late Mr. King in the introduction of the 
' Voyages of the Morrison and Himma- 
leh' : — '^ The first shock to the credit of the 
Dutch in Japan, is said to have been given 
by the loss of their settlements in Formosa 
in 1661. The celebrated Coxinga (Kwo- 

_ . . . -^ 

* I say this subject to correction : mj aathoritiet 
for the ttatement are, amongst others, — Wight^a 
Illastrations of Indian Botany ; Hooker and Thom- 
son's Flora Indica; Miqners Flora Indis Batavae; 
and Boissier*s Flora Orien talis: I regret being unable 
to refer to Blanco's Flora de Fiiipiuas, my copy of 
which perished with many other books at the con- 
flagration of the factories in Canton. The speciea 
exists, or existed in 1865, in the Calcutta Botanic 
Garden (Dr Anderson Catal. PI. Calcutta Oard.), 
though not, according to Teijamann and Binnendijk 
(Cat. pi. hort. Bogor. 1866) in the eqnally brga 
garden at Buitensorg in Java; and during Ur 
iioyle's superintendence of the Saharunpore garden, 
he raised it there also. But this is foreign to the 
question, hundred of exotic plnnts from all quarters 
of the globe, many of which are annually lost, being 
of course grown for ornament or from curiosity in 
such establishments. As, howerer, M. Ernst 
states (Seemaun's Joam. Bot. 1867, p. 271) thnt in 
Caracas A. cherimolia is hardier than either A. A* 
squamosa^ mnricala^ or reiieulata^ there seems no 
reason why it should not flourish in sootbera Cbiaa. 
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always about him. Each time that he 
repeated iu his heart [the confession] JN^o- 
in« Fu-t^o, Na-mo Da-mo, Na-mo Seng-ka, 
he was to pass over one of the beads." 
Another of the religious writinf2;s, called 
the Sutra of the Rosary, gives a fuller 
insight into the spiritual efficacy believed 
to accrue from the frequent repetition 
of its formulas, and the same work also 
attributes a higher degree of merit to 
the prayers repeated in proportion to 
the oostliuess of material of which the 
beads consist. Thus common berries en- 
suring a twofold blessing, iron beads 
increase the result to threefold, brass to 
fourfold, and crystal or other precious 
substances to a hundredfold in comparison 
with prayers 'ittered without such adjuncts. 
The most peifect rosary is that which con- 
tains one hundred aud eight beads; the 
next in order has half this number ; and 
the lowest only twenty-seven, or one quar- 
ter of the full amount. That exactly one 
hundred and eight beads should be required 
to complete the perfect rosary is a fact 
which at once indicates the Indian origin 
of the instrument itself. The number nine 
and its multiples are of very frequent 
occurrence in the symbolism of the Hindoos 
of every creed and sect ; and the Buddhists 
only perpetuate a portion of the Brahmiui- 
cal system in their own manifestation of 
reverence for these numbers. Sir William 
Jones has pointed out that '* nine is not 
only one of the lunar cycles, but is con- 
sidered by the Hindoos as a mysterious 
number and an emblem of Divinity ; be- 
cause, if it be multiplied by any other whole 
number, the sum of the figures in the 
different products remains always nine, as 
tiie Deity, who appears in manv forms, 
continues one immutable essence.'' Thus, 
to quote a few among the most familiar 
Buddhistic developments of this idea, we 
bave the nine-storied pagoda, the eighteen 
Saints or Lohan, the one hundred and eight 
Brahmins who attended on Buddha at his 
birth, etc. etc. In ordinary Chinese liter- 
ature, these numerical combinations are 
constantly met with ; and a writer of the 
16th century, Lang Ting, in his valuable 

^Uanies entitled IVi /Siu Lux Kao ^ 

r|@^S, affords a due to the origin of 

the whole symbolism by explaining on 
astronomical grounds the one hundred and 
eight strokes with which matins should be 
aounded in a Buddhist monastery. The 
year, he points out, with its twelve months, 
twenty-four solar periods, and seventh-two 
minor divisions, indicates precisely, in its 
total, the arithmetical progression of the 
Buddhist books ; and as an instance of this 




he quotes, moreover, the composition of 
the rosary. Thus, the bead-roll may be 
taken both as identified with the Buddhist 
ritual, aud as emblematic in its highest 
development of the mysteries that in all 
religions are symbolized by numerical ex- 
pressions. Turning now to the locality 
where this ''devotional instrument" is held 
in the highest honour, we hud that its 
conspicuous place in the institutions of 
Lamaism ia recognized by all writers on 
Tibet. The rosary is an indispensable 
companion to every ecclesiastic in that land 
of priests, nor is the costume of an ortho- 
dox layman thought complete unless it 
comprise this reminder and symbol of his 
belief. A string of be^ds blessed by the 
Dalai Lama is thought a priceless treasure 
by Nepaulese chieftains and by Mongol 
princes ; and among the presents conferred 
from rime to time by the Son of Heaven 
himself on the heads of the Lamaist hier- 
archy a costly rosary invariably occupies 
a prominent place. The very curious 
although now antiquated compilation of 
notices relating to Tibet which was publish- 
ed at Home in 1762 by the devout Augus- 
tiniiu, Georgi, under the title Alphabetum 
Tibetauum, contains the following descrip- 
tion of the rosary as worn in that country : 

"Corona precatoria constat centenis et 
octo globulis, ad reprsesentandum Magnum 
Khctgiur in totidem tomos divisum . . . 
Sed ad eas umbilici loco suspendunt tres 
alios addititios fflobulos, cum aureo vel 
argenteo TurcS in honorem fortasse Chaciodr 
sum (Kandja-sum,sTriratna) Dei trinL" 

This passage is of vi^ue in elucidating 
the symbolism of the rosary as it may be 
seen at any time upon the front of a 
Chinese uniform. The reason assigned by 
Qeorgi for the use of 108 beads, — viz., a 
reference to the number of books of which 
the Kanjur or Tibetan collection of scrip- 
tures consists, — is doubtless erroneous, in 
view of the more probable interpretation 
assigned above, as also of the fact that in 
reality the number of books in the Kanjur 
is not the same in all editions ; but his 
hypothesis respecting the three additional 
beads, which, of a larger size than the 
rest, are found in all Chinese rosaries, 
has more appearance of the truth. These 
three balls, usually formed of some valu- 
able crystal, are arranged on the cord in 
such maimer that one of them occupies 
the lowest place when worn, and the re- 
maining two stand opposite to each other at 
about one-third of the length of the rosary 
higher up. The three are therefore worn, 
as Georgi describes them, '' umbilici loco ;" 
and his statement that they symbolize the 
triune Divinity of the Buddhists, — ^the 
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Buddha, Dbarma, Sangha which meet as at 
every tuni^^eems essentially probable. As 
regards the **Torc^" which he farther 
enumerates, asd which is elsewhere describ- 
ed by him amon^ the sacred incngnia of 
Lamaism, this object is symbolical, it is 
said, of the sceptre (a thunderbolt ?) wielded 
by Indra's consort, and is represented by 
the Tibetans in the shape of a bar terminat- 
ing in two balls or globes, much resembling 
the common dumb-bell. It may be that 
this constituent of the Tibetan h«ad-roll is 
embodied in the article which figures in 
Chinese rosaries under the name of h^i-lu or 
'* the gourd," from its resemblance in shape 
to the common bottle-gourd ; but this ob- 
ject may possibly, on the other hand, be an 
emblem rather of the undivided Trinity, 
whose three persons are individually sym- 
bolized in the larger beads already referred 
to. This hu-lu occupies the end of the ro- 
sary opposite to the lowest of the three large 
beads, and lies therefore on the back of the 
neck when worn. 

Having thus dwelt upon the identity be- 
tween the Chinese and Tibetan rosaries, the 
next step to be taken leads to the probable 
date when this religious emblem became 
part of the official garb. It must be ad- 
mitted that on this point no certain infor- 
mation has been elicited by the writer ; but 
Buflicient grounds for conjecture are never- 
theless forthcoming. The negotiations 
which were carried on prior to the establish- 
ment of the present dynasty on the throne 
of China between Ts'ung Td, the Manchow 
Sovereign, and the Lamas of Tibet are mat- 
ters of history, as are also the politic mea- 
sures adopted by the former for obtaining 
an alliance which ensured allegiance on the 
part of the priest-ridden Mongols. On re- 
ference to the Tung Hwa Luh^ the weU- 
known history of the foundation and early 
reigns of the present dynasty, we find that 
during the decade preceding the final 
triumph of the Manchow invaders of China, 
special pains were bestowed upon a civilizing 
process with regard to their barbarous and 
scanty forces by leaders who already fore- 
saw their own approaching splendour, and 
eevend regulations on the subject of official 
costume are recorded among the events of 
this period. It was in 1642, or two years 
before the entry of the Manchow conquerors 
into Peking, that an embassy from Tibet 
reached Mukden, bringing presents and 
offers of friendship from the prudent eccle- 
siastics who then ruled at Lassa. This mis- 
sion is celebrated in the first lines of the 
famous inscription erected about 1720 by 
order of the Emperor K'ang Hi at Lassa, 
where we read, in pompous phrases, how in 
pursuance of an inspired conviction that a 



Divine Sage had arisen in the East, the Da- 
lai Lama and his colleagues despatched en- 
voys across pathless wastes and through 
hostile Kingdoms to greet the sovereign: 
whose power was- then commendag to shine 
forth. Shun Chih, the son of Ts^lng T&, 
(to whom this mission was sent)) was barely 
seated on the Throne of China when a 
further embassy arrived from Lassa, ther 
principal article of tribute brought by which 
was a golden roaary ; and as a result of this- 
communication the Dalai Lama hknself wa» 
invited to Peking, where he arrived in 
1(>52, and there received investiture as the 
self-existent Buddha and supreme Ruler of 
the Buddhist faith throughout the Chinese- 
dominions. In view of the extreme desirer 
manifested at this period by the Chinese 
rulers to obtain a firm hold on the religious^ 
suzerainty of the Lamaist populations, it 
seems highly probable that the gift of the* 
rosary from lASsa is not recorded without 
a special significance, and that, arriving 
just at a period when new institutions of 
every nature were being established, the 
bead-roll of the Dalai Lama was adopted 
as a part of the official uniform introduced 
on the change of dynasty. Further in- 
quiries at Peking might, doubtless, lead 
without difficulty to the discovery of the* 
absolute date when the Ch^ao eku or Court 
beads, as the official rosary became entitled, 
were actually adopted ; but in the absence' 
of more precise information, the historical 
and other data assembled above will per- 
haps satisfy the inquirer' on this subject 
with reference to the Tibetan origin of the 
rosary itself, and the probable era of it9 
introduction into the Chinese uniform. 
Canton. W. F. Matebs. 

Chabaotebs foukd nr an Ibol. (YoL 
n. No. U, p, 170). As already pointed 
out by a reply in the last No. of JY. <h Q,,. 
the scrolls contained in the image referred 
to are no doubt Tibetan, and some of the 
syllables depicted in the engraving annexed 
may easily be identified by means of a 
Tibetan fJphabet. The scrolls probably 
contain some of the Dharani or mvstic 
formulas, composed of sounds without 
meaning, which aro held in such high 
veneration in all the Lamaist countries. 
The practice of stuffing such scrolls iator 
the interior of Buddhist images is very 
common, and is probably resorted to as a 
means of giving additional sanctity to these 
figures, I have met with a notice of tiie 
custom in a work of the 16th century, the- 
author of which mentions having extracted 
an entire mii^a from within a figure of 
Buddha. 

Ca&ton. W. F. Matebs. 
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SuLPHUBBT OF Antimokt. — Ib there a 
Sttlphuiet of Antimony, or any compound, 
or ore, of thiB metal, to be met with in 
China ? and what are their respective names 
and nses amongst the Chinese 1 

Hankow, 1869. F. P. S. 

Akncjitibs iw China. — ^Is there in China 
anything corresponding to the purchase of 
Annuities at home ? And if so, is the pur- 
chase made on any fixed principle, or is it 
a mere bargain between the two parties ? 

L. C. P. 

The Woed " Pylong.*'— What is the 
etymology of the word " Pylong," meaning 
a thief or burglar ? Is " Lally-lung," which 
means much the same, correctly traced to 
the Portuguese ^* Ladrone " ? 

Xi. C. P. 




AND 



Thb Lbgbnd of Chano-ngo. — ^I find 
in a Chinese work the following curious 
explanation of the famous legend of the 
Chinese Diana, C^on^-n^o ;—■'* The legend 
of Chang-ngo in the moon is first men- 
tioned by Hwai-nan-tsz, Chang-hung and 
ling-hian. But the real origin of this 
legend is that a Chang-i made an error in 
obeerving tibe Moon. In antiquity the 
He-ho observed the Sun and the Cha/ng-i 
the Moon. These are names of ofiices, as 
appears from the Lii-shi-chun-tsew. After- 
wards this was disfigured into Chang-nyOy 

because "^ and "U^ had the same pronoun- 
ciation." 

From the Shoo-king we know that the 
He-ho were Priest astronomers, and that 
the term is not a name of a fiuzn, but a 
name of an office. We do not know, how- 
ever, when the office of ^ "^ was 
ereated. Not being in possession of the 
H Ef ^^ Jjl^, we cannot elucidate the 

question ; out perhaps some reader of N, 
S Q., possessing this work, will kindly 

inform me what this *^ -^ was, when 
the office was created, and in which histori- 
cal or other works mention is made of it. 

Inquisbr. 

I* Read from left to right.] 



Derivation of the terms Su 

Mo J^.— In the ^^^^ i* ^ ^"^^ 
that the name of the Solar genius is Su-li-ye 

(MMWit^BWy The character 
7e is an honorific term for a saint or old 
man, s<j that the term could be rendered by 
^* Father Su-IL" in the Amoy dialect the 

character ffit is pronounced Saw. Is /Sfaio- 

li (^K^J) derived from the same root as 

the Latin 8ol (Grallioe So UU), and which is 
this root ? Or can a reasonable translation 
be given of the characters Su-li, as e.g., 
''The resuscitating and nourishing father.?" 
In the same work it is said that the name 

of the Lunar genius is Su-mo (^^ j^ |[;|^ 

^)^W^' Mo has, among other mean, 
ings, that of destroying ; so the term could 
be translated by : '' Who resuscitates and 
destroys." Can any of the readers of N. S 
Q. give me a satisfactory explanation of 
these two terms ? 

Inquirer. 



The Character BS. — ^The ancient 

character for designating the intercalary 

month (iS) iB ^^ (see Khang-hi's 

Dictionary). During the Chow dynasty, 
when the sovereign adopted the title of 

Wang ( -f), the character jun was written 

M, a Kifig i"^) under a gate (f^), be- 
cause the sovereign occupied the gateway, 
leading to the inner-apartments, during the 
intercalary month. The svmbolism of the 
modern character is, therefore, quite clear; 
but to which ceremony does the ancient 

character ^g (composed of ]^ rice, ^J^ 

fire and -jh ^arth) refer ; and how came 

it to be used for the designation of the 
intercalary month 1 Inquirer. 

Sharks in HoEGKONa. — Is there on re- 
cord any authenticated instance of the ap- 
pearance of sharks on the Coast of Hong- 
kong ) A tradition floats about, that bath- 
ing in Deep Bay was once forbidden, on ac- 
count of the presence of sharks there. 

L. C. P. 

Hernia in China. — ^Will some medical 
reader of Notes and Queries throw a little 
light on the comparative prevalence or 
otherwise of Hernia amongst the Chinese ? 
Those of them to whom the writer has 
spoken on the subject, seem never to have 
heard of the complaint, and to know no- 
tiiing about it. L. C. P. 
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Thb Grammaticax Value of thb Cha- 
KACTER Jen a . — Can any rule be formu- 
lated with reference to the use of the cha- 
racter K^ jin in connection with traiiai- 

tive verbs, of which it seems to intensify or 
localizt^ the action ? As an instance of what 
is meant, the following phrases may be 

taken : ^^ ^S M a A — hiang KH si j&n, 

"■fragrance is subtly diffused, (where the 

character ^ cannot be translated without 

awkwardness); * M: yi\ -^ ^ w^gpuwei 

j^iy sin disposition fearless; |]^ "pT jS 

^^, B adapted to strike terror ; and many 

others of the same class might be quoted. 

Is ^^ here a necessity, or merely added to 

round off the phrase with proper euphony ? 

M. 



Vitplita. 

The Buddhist Rosaky and its Place ur 
Chinese Official Costume. (VoL 2, No. 6, 
p. 72).— Several months have elapsed since 
inquiries were made in NoUa and Q^veries 
with respect to the date of introduction 
and other particulars in relation to this 
distinguishing mark of the Chinese uni- 
form ; and in the absence of more satisfac- 
tory replies some light may be thrown on 
the subject by means of the following 
details. No Chinese writer, unfortunately, 
has hitherto (in so far as is known) devoted 
attention to the histox^ of this particular 
innovation on the ancient style of dress ; 
but, inasmuch as both the custom of litera- 
ture and political caution would guard the 
institutions of the reigning dynasty against 
public discussion on the part of miscellane- 
ous essayists, such an absence of remark on 
the subject is not a matter for surprise. 
All that remains within the power of a 
foreign inquirer, under the circumstances, 
is a search among origiual authorities for 
lights by which to guide himself in arriTing 
at a conclusion. 

From the everyday Chinese themselves 
it is not easy to derive any satisfactoxy 
reply to inquiries of this kind. Antiqua- 
rian researches are the pastime of a select 
few, and to the great mass of officials and 
scholars questions with regard to the origin 
of this custom or of that observance appear 
quite unworthy of serious attention. On this 
particular subject, all that the ordinary in- 
formation of the Chinese themselves can 
supply is a traditional statement that the 
rosary now worn by mandarins owes its 
origin to a Tibetan source ; but how and 
by what means it became transferred to its 



present use as a mark of official distinctioa 
few if any will be found capable of explain- 
ing. That Tibet was actually the quarter 
whence the rosary was introduced there is, 
iodeed, much reason for believing ; but 
before investigating this point it will be 
well first to examine the origin and mean- 
ing of the rosaiy itself. 

This mechanical adjunct to devotion, 
although known only among the Northern 
Buddhists, is yet undoubt^ly traceable to 
a period of comparatively high antiquity. 
One of the most erudite and acute among 
recent German writers on Buddhism has 
pointed out that its native land was(ao- 
cordinff to all probability) India, and that 
from thence it has spread on the one band 
through the Moslems into Christendom and 
on the other hand through Tibet into 
Mongolia and China ; for, — to translate 
from the original d^uisition on this sub- 

J'ect — ''one can s<»rely give the human 
»rain credit for having invented more than 
once so singular a devotional instrument.*' 
The same writer adverts to the probability 
of a Sivaitic origin for its use, and connects 
it with the chaplet of skulls which forms 
one of the distinctive attributes of Siva aud 
his many-natured consort. Precisely the 
same derivation for the rosary was assigned 
in reply to a question on the part of the 
present writer by a Chinese literate of high 
position ; aud the reflection which suggests 
itself is singular enough, when the bead- 
roll upon which every devout believer in 
the doctrines of Bomanism should recite 
his formulas is traced back to an origin in 
the darkest and most repulsive sym^lism 
of Hindoo superstition. The Sivaitic ori- 
gin of the rosary, however, is not the 
subject that is to be investigated here^ 
although its intrinsic likelihood is worth 
noting ; and, recognizing the Buddhistic 
use of the device vrithout further scrutiny 
of its antecedents, we may have recourse to 
the Buddhist writings for a further know- 
ledge of its signification. The «u-cfcu 

||j[ H^ or nien^chu ^^ H^ (numeral or 

repeating beads), by which title the reli- 
gious rosary is known in Chinese, is de- 
scribed in several sutras, and its origin 
is not unnaturally ascribed to the injuno- 
tions of Buddha himself. Thus, the tract 

called MfA-hwan-Uze King ]^ iS -7* jf^ 

or Sutra of the Sapindns Berry, states that 
'' A certain King addressed Buddha saying: 
'The secrets of the Truth are deep and 
broad, and cannot be set forth on every 
side. I would fain that thou didst vouch- 
safe to make known its sum and substance.' 
Thereupon Buddha commanded him to 
string together one hundred and eight 
berries of the sapindus, and to carry them 
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shing-a), a native of Firando,* and carrying 
on a large trade with Nagasaki, was their 
conqueror on this occasion ; and it is said 
that the Japanese government secretly 
favored his daring enterprises against both 
Dutch and Tartar-Chinese.'' 

The other notices of him I find in the 
Chinese Repository, and these present the 
singular circumstance of the coincidence of 
the surname Ohing pertaining to the leading 
piratical chieftains of both the seventeenth 
and nineteenth centuries': — First, of Ko- 
xingH*s Father, who was more formidable 
than the son and whose name was Ohing 
Ghelnng : according to DuHalde and others, 
he was a native of Fnhkeen, bom of obscure 
parents : in early life was baptised at Ma- 
cao by the name of Nicholas Gaspard : sub- 
sequently employed by the Dutch at For- 
mosa, where he was known to foreigners by 
the name of Kwan. Thence he repaired to 
Japan, where he entered the service of a 
wealthy merchant as commander of his 
trading vessels to Cochin China, &c, : Padre 
Mailla says he belonged to the district of 
Tseuencho w (Chincbe w)in Fnhkeen , and that 
bis Father was a gnard of the royal treasury 
there. Secondly, of Koxinga, 'J whose 
name was Ohing Chingkung ; but lus more 
familiar appellation was Kwoshing, which 
is in Portuguese Kozing and with a Latin 
termination Koxinga. He died in 1663. 
Thirdly, we find in 1806 to 1810 the most 
distinguished piratical chief was Ching Yih, 
** whose predecessor in office and piratical 
dignity was Ching Tseih.*' Ching Yih's 
widow, after his loss in a Tyfunjj in 1807, 
succeeded to the chief command ; and on 
being pardoned, lived peaceably in Canton, 
where she was in 1834. 

There seems to be no doubt that the sur- 
name of Ko.\inga was Ching ; but as his 
Father sailed on his voyages from Japan, 
whidi probably means Firando, the son may 
have been bom there and not improbably 
of a Japanese Mother. 

Canton. G- N. Jb. 

The Fung J^ Tbkb. (Vol. 3, No. 1, 

p. 4.)— In his interesting notice of this tree, 
Mr Sampson states that I have come to the 
couclusion that it is identical with the 
North American Liguidambar atyraciflua, 
L. It is true that 1 at one time held this 
opinion, based solely, however, on the 
rather defective diagnosis of M. Alphonse 
De CandoUe, and on the plate of that 
species given in Hayne's *Getreue Dars- 

• Mr. King adds a foot-notelas follows :-" So 
says Charlevoix ; but the common, and probably 
more correct accounts make Kwosbinga a native- 
born Chineee." 



teUung u. Beschreibuiig ' der Arzneigo- 
wikshse ' (fasc. II tab. 25), but I am now 
entirely satisfied that it is untenable. 
Prof. Oliver has kindly pointed out to me 
important differences in the coherent calyces 
of the capitula, which leave no doubt that 
L. formoaana is a perfectly distinct species. 
I am besides indebted to Mr Daniel Uan- 
bury for good specimens of L. orientalis, L., 
— both wild, gathered by Mr Maltass near 
Marmoritza in the south-west of Anatolia 
(the ancient Caria), opposite the island 0£ 
i(hodes, where this species ia alone me^ 
with, and cultivated from the Botani 
Gardens of Montpellier and Marseilles ; — 
wliilst I owe most beautiful ones of L' 
styracifiua to the liberality of Prof. D. 0' 
Eaton, of Yale College, and Mr VV. M' 
Canby, of Wilmington, Delaware. This 
question may therefore be considered aa 
finally settled, the three species above 
named being the only ones of the genus, as 
now restricted. I think it is not unlikely 
that the fables in the Chinese work quoted 
by Mr Sampson concerning the excrescences 
said to be produced by the branches of the 
Fung tree, may refer to corky ridges, such 
as are habitually foraied in L, styraciflua. 
I have no evidence that such lamellar pro- 
jections are met with in the Chinese spe- 
cies, but peculiarities of no special struc- 
tural or functional value often occur in all 
the species of small genera, even when 
these are geo^phically disjoined. Thus^ 
for instance, in the closely allied genu» 
AUingia^ A. chinerisisy Oliv., not uncom- 
mon on the lower slopes of the hills above 
the Wong-nei-chung Valley, is very conspi- 
cuous by the greyish-white color of it» 
trunk ; whilst Junghuhn in his Travels in 
Java particularly alludes to A. exceUa, 
Noronh.,* the only other known speciesy 

* This tree, the loftiest and most vnloable in 
Java, with a close-grained fragrant wood, is there 
called RuKomala^ and yields from incisions in the 
bark a honey-like sweei-acented resin, hardening by 
exposure to the air, which, misled probably by the 
(similarity of the name, some have supposed to be 

identical with the /2om MaioeB, ^^ ^ y^ 

of the Chinese Tariff, sfiid in Dr. Williams^s * Com- 
mercial Guide * to be obtained by pressure from 
beans, and to be brought to Bombay from Persia 
and Upper India. Mr. D. Hanbury, however, in 
an elaborate article on Storax, printed in the Phar- 
maceutical Journal for February and March IHhJp 
has conclusively shown that Rose Maloeo is imported 
into Bombay from Aden, the Persian Gulf and Red 
Sea, being probably brought thither from Alexan* 
dria, to which port it is shipped from Rhodes. He 
has also established by comparison its identity with 
the grey opaque semi-fluid resin known as * Liquid 
>torax/ obtained from lAquidambar QrieiUalii-9A»oy^ 
mentioned. 
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as being reoognisable at a distanoe on the 
ridges of Mount Gedeh by a similar charac- 
teristic. There is, I believe, no evidence at 
present that L. formo&ana is a native of 
Japan ; for M.. Mazimowics expressly states 
(Mel. Biolog: Mtfm. Acad. Potersbw, vi. 21.) 
that his specimens were obtained from 
cultivated trees in the gardwis of Y«ddo ; 
and Prof. Miquel (Annales Mus. Bot. 
Lugd. Bat. III. 200) notes the occurrence 
in the Leyden herbarium of specimens, 
probably also cultivated, gathered in the 
same neighbourhood by Buerger and Sie* 
bold. This tree, first published by me less 
than three years ago under the above 
name, has certainly enjoyed an * embarras 
de richessAs ' in the way of nomenclature : 
Mr Oldham^B specimens were distributed 
from Kew under the MSv name of X. iaU 
wanetMs, Oliv.; M. Maximowica described 
his own as L. aoerifolia; and this being 
preoccupied by a fossil species so deno- 
minated by Unger, was changed into L, 
Maximowiczii by Miquel. It has been ad- 
mirably figured at plate 1020 of the new 
series of Hooker's 'loones Plantarum.' 
An instance of geographical distribution 
equally singular with and strikingly analo- 
gous to that of Liqiiridambar is afforded by 
Planera^ a small genus allied to the Elms. 
Of this, one species is confined to the Cau- 
casian provinces ; a second is restricted to 
the mountainous regions of Crete ; a third 
is met with in the western and southern 
United States ; a fourth occurs in Japan ; 
whilst the fifth, recently described by me, 
was found by P^re Armand David, a zeal- 
ous and accomplished naturalist, in the 
hills near Peking and Jehol. 

H. F. Hakcs. 
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A Chiitese Collection op Efiobahs. 

Humour, properly so called, is a quality 
in which the Chinese character is not alto- 
gether deficient, but its appearance in lite- 
rature is by no means common, and the ex- 
tracts given below from a work which, in 
some of its pungent hits, has almost a tinge 
of Rabelaisian satire, are probably the first 
specimens of the kind that have been put 
into an En^ish dress. In addition to what- 
ever intrinsic merit may be adjudged to the 
pithy jocularities themselves, the autiquity 



of these reflections on men and manners is 
sufficient, no doubt, to lend a certain degree 
of interest to their perusal. They date 
from not later than the ninth century of 
our era, being the work of, writer named Li 

Shaug-yin ^^ j^ ISi ^^^ flourished during 
that period, and whose little volume, en- 
titled I Shan Tsa Tsvoan ^ [Jj ^ ^, 

owes perhaps to its amusing character the 
immunity from destruction which it has en- 
joyed during the ct^nturies that have proved 
fatal to BO many more weighty productions. 
In the following translations, excerpts only 
are taken from its contents, as, apart from 
the considerable bulk of matter the work 
comprises, many portions are ill-adapted to 
the fastidious tastes of the present day, and 
the obscurity of other sentences would neces- 
sitate a labour in research for their elucida- 
tion which can scarcely be bestowed upon so 
trifling a subject. Without further preface, 
the author's witticisms may now be intro- 
duced. It will be seen that he ranks hia 
observations in categories under sententious 
headings, as follows : — 

Pi |>i* lai. — Certain not to come. 

A drunken guest called back to the wine- 
feast. 

A dog — when you run after him with a 
stick. 

Lais — wooed by a penniless fiddler. 

Ph siang ch^eng. — Conditions out of plage. 

A poor Parsee {Fo-sxe. ) 

A sick physician. 

A fat bride. 

A teacher who does not know his letters. 

A butcher who reads the scriptures (i.e. 
because the Buddhist scriptures for- 
bid the taking of life.) 

A graybeard given to flirting. 

Pu hien. — What one dobs not despise. 
When one is hungry — coarse victuals. 
When one is on the tramp — the sorriest 

nag to ride. 
When one is thirsty — cold congee. 
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SUmg 826. — C0MPA.&ISON8. 
A courtier — ia like piimpkinB, which 

grow best in the dark. 
A crow — is like a fiddler, he makes music 

when he's hungry. 
A judge — is like a tiii^er, never moves but 

he does some injury. 
Nuns — like rats, they burrow everywhere. 
Swallows — like nuns, they never go 

abroad but in pairs. 

Pujupu kiai, — What it is bettbb not to 

KWOW. • 

A liddler had better not know music, or 

he will be thrown out of work. 
A woman had better not know poetry, or 

she will lose her reputatiou. 
A servant had better not know his letters, 

or he will get into trouble. 
Young nieu had bet^ter not kuow anything 

about alchemy, or they will come to 

starvation. 
A scholar had better not know anything 

about handicrafts, or he will be held 

in contempt. 

Nao jSn. — ^Vexation. 

Sitting down to a feast aud feeling the 
stomach ache. 

Finding the bottle empty in the midst of 
a jolly night. 

Feelini< one's back tingle just when bow- 
ing to a superior. 

Not being able to get rid of one's poor re- 
lations. 

8(JDan han.—TnA extreme of awkward- 
ness. 
A vilUge magistrate's procession. 
A village magistrate receiving a guest. 
A donkey braying in the market-place. 
Playing the flute on a cow's back. 

Wanghwei, — The kxtreme of unpleas- 
antness. 

Blundering upon matters which are ta- 
booed in a friend's house. (Compare 
the Spanish proverb: Don't talk about 
ropes in a hanged man's house.) 

Meeting a creditor when one can't pay 
one's debts. 

Perpetrating a breach of etiquette on 
a formal visit. 

Hearing drunken babble after one has 
become sober. 

Men 8un jeii. — Tribdl ations. 

To invite a distinguished guest, who fails 

to come to dinner. 
To have a dLsagreeable fellow come on his 

owii invitation. 
To be button-holed by a man in liquor. 
To have no money when things are cheap. 
To be seated opposite the man you hate. 
To have a pretty concubine and a jealous 

wife. 



ShejSn Uien tieti Xn^^'on^.— The orowino 

FOLLIES OF THE AGE. 

Envy, hatred, and malice. 

Invoking the gods when one is drunk. 

Cock- fighting and horse-racing in deep 

mourning. 
Overgrown boobies flying kites. 
Keeping idle vagabonds in bed and board. 
Women going clacking about the streets. 
Mortgaging one's property toother people. 

The above extracts will be suflicient to 
shew that the Chinese satirist combines 
a dose of wholesome instruction after the 
manner of Poor Richard with his amusiof; 
criticisms on the ways of the world he lived 
in ; and apart from the interest that may 
attach to his collection of dicta as a literary 
curiosity, they are useful, besides, as in- 
dicative of the state of society prevailing in 
his days, and as shewing, in many a touch 
and inn en do, how little change in the habits, 
modes of thought, and prejudices of the 
Chinese has been brought about in the long^ 
period of full ten centuries that has elaps- 
ed since these trivial sentences were com- 
mitted to writing. 

Canton. W. F. Mayers. 



On Dragon- Worship. 

The worship of snakes is, as every body 
knows, one of the most ancient forms of 
idolatry. There is indeed scarcely a reli- 
gion on earth — Christianity not excluded— 
in the primitive formation of which a snake 
plays not some part or other. To the pre- 
sent day the worship of snakes or nagas, 
as they are called, is a common practice 
among the dark races of India, Burmah. 
and 8iam, whilst the tribes inhabiting the 
extensive mountain ranges lying on the 
eastern boundary of Assam ciul themselves 
Nagas after the name of their snake-gods. 
Ajb to China I have not the slightest doubt 
but that the adoption of the dragon as 
national emblem of the Chinese empire 
sprang from the same religious source. 
What strengthens this assertion is the 
circumstance that I am enabled to state 
positively that the Chinese translators of 
Sanscrit Buddhist texts invariably rendered 
the term naga (which has been identified 

with cobra capella) by the word lung (^^) 

or dragon. The religious mind of China 
has never made a* scientific distinction 
between snake and dragon, as the popular 
story of Ab-tseung and bis dragon (see 
Vol. II, p. 122) strikingly exhibits. 

I am not going to inflict upon my rea- 
ders a general description of the various 
forms of dragon- worship existing in China, 
which have been described elsewhere, and 
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"better no doubt than I could do it. I may 
however, in paasing, point out that drasron- 
■pirita are worshipped all over China under 
TariouB names and titles, of which the 
followini( two are the most common, the 

Dragon-king (^jt^E^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ laki» and 
four seas, and the tutelary Dragon-spirits 

of the ground (iMfcflf $>' ^"^ " ^^^ 
are veiy commonly styled the Dragon -spirits 

of the-live regions (Jl j^iEiftipIp) 
The notorious Fung-shui system or the 
KeomaTicy of the Ghiuese is likewise intimate- 
ly connected with this Naga- worship. For 
it is one of the funtlameutal doctrines of 
that system and acquiesced in as gospel 
truth by the mass of the people, that every 
mountain, every hill or undulation of the 
^riound, is the sacred abode of dragons, who 
exercise a mighty iuflueuce over the for- 
tunes of those who live vritbin the domain 
of these spirits. One of the religious cere- 
monies sprung up from this root, and one 
that is commonly practised especially by 
country people in different parts of the 
Canton province, may interest the readers 
of this paper. Some portions of the cere- 
monial I am going to describe have come 
under my own observation ; the rest 1 have 
drawn from information which I obtained 
from reliable eye-witnesses. 

Wlienever a house is to be erected any- 
where in the country, a geomancer learned 
in the mysteries of Fnng-sbui is to be 
engaged, to make the preliminary survey 
with his compass and to determine if the 
site chosen be within the range of friendly 
Dragon-spirits. On the spot which meets 
with the approval of the geomancer the 
house is then erected, and at its comple- 
tion a niche is fitted up for the individual 
dragon who is believed to protect the house 
and its inhabitants. This niche is always 
on a level with the ground at the foot of 
the ancestral altar and is considered, as the 
inscription indicates, to be the " throne of 
the spirit of the dragon-hill at the back of 

the dwelUng" (jg ^ #1 Ul JP$ ^^' 
As soon as the niche is ready and the paper 
bearing that inscription pasted up, incense 
and tea is offered there with some extom- 
pore prayer, and thereby the Dragon-spirit 
u installed as patron of the house. Offer- 
ings of incense and tea are made there as 
often as it is done at the ancestral shrine, 
generally therefore on the first and fifteenth 
days of every month. 

A more elaborate ceremonial is necessary, 
when a hundred years have elapsed since 
the foundation of a house (or village.) 
For with the lapse of that time the 



pristiDe vigour and efficacy of the tutelary 
Dragon spirit is considered to have col- 
lapsed too and a resuscitation is deemed 
needful. To perform the ceremony of the 
re-installation of the Dragon-spirit a sorcerer 
is to be engaged, that is to say either a 
Tauistpries^ or one of those professional 
humbugs who pretend to be adepts in sorce- 
ry and witchcraft without submitting to the 
rules of celibacy or monasticism. When 
the bargain is struck and the day for 
the beginning of the ceremonies appointed^ 
the sorcerer arrives with a number of 
attendants and orders all the inhabitanta 
to prepare themselves by lustrations and 
by fasting for three days consecutively. 
During this time the soroerer has an extra 
altar fixed up in the ancestral hall, lays out 
all the parapnemaUa of his profession, pre- 
pares a large quantity of charms consisting 
of grotesque figures of men sketched on slips 
of paper whi& he pastes up in various 
parts of the house (or village) and makes in 
short all the preparations necessaiv for the 
ceremonies to be performed. On tne morn- 
ing of the fourth day the ceremonial begins 
and lasts, according to the length of the 
landlord's purse, either twenty-four hours 
only or three days and three nights without 
intervaLi. The ritual consists especially of 
maffical incantations mumbled in unintelli- 
gible vernacular language accompanied by 
theofferingof frankincense, wine, and paper, 
and interrupted every now and then by the 
beating of drums and gonss and the blowing 
of a horn, whilst the chief soroerer marches 
about in fantastic circles sword in hand 
and indulges in all sorts of hocus pocus, 
sprinkling about occasionally holy water in 
all directions. After a while he demanis a 
bran-new rice boiler, fills it with oil, lights a 
tire underneath, and as soon as the oil is 
boiling he bares one arm, dips it deliber- 
ately into the boiling mass and to the intense 
astonishment of the assembled crowd he 
draws out bis arm unscalded and perfectly 
uninjured. Having thus established hia 
reputation as an acccompJished wiaard, he 
carries the rice boiler forthwith into every 
room of the house (or village) followed by 
his attendants sprinkling about lustral 
water and burning paper-charms. All thia 
is intended as an exorcism to scare away all 
evil-minded spirits and injurious influences. 
Another ceremony follows sometimes which 
is likewise meant to prove the soroerer'a 
skill in the black art The courtyard be- 
fore the ancestral hall is strewn over wi^ 
several h undred-weights of charcoal. When 
the coal has been Righted and is in full 
blaze, the elders of the house or village 
carry to the spot their ancestral tablete, 
and following at the heels of the sorcerer. 
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who advances barefoot right into the fire 
and steps fearlessly on the blazing coal, 
the elders and those of the community who 
manage to screw up the necessary amount 
of courage walk behind him and cross the 
fire, [escaping perfectly nnsinged and unhurt. 
1 have never seen this ceremony myself ; but 
my informer, an honest truthful man, 
insists upon having witnessed it himself, 
and believes that the sorcerer destroyed the 
scorching power of the burning charcoal by 
some kind of powder he threw over it. 
Another ceremony which is usually per- 
formed on these occasions bears more direct 
reference to the object in view, namely the 
re-installation of the Dragon -spirit. A 
long beam measuring from thirty to forty 
feet in length is carried to the spot, where- 
upon the sorcerer produces a number of 
sharp sword-blades and fastens them 
athwait the beam like so many steps of a 
ladder. The beam is then lifted up and as 
soon as it is firmly fixed in the ground in a 
vertical position, the sorcerer strips off his 
shoes and stockings and ascends the ladder 
thus formed of swords, stepping on the 
sharp ed^es without in the least hurting 
his precious self. On reaching the top of 
the beam he blows his horn, swings his 
sword, scatters about papers with charms 
written on them, and finally invokes the 
Dragon-spirit to come and to bless the 
inhabitants of the place. It is not abso- 
lutely necessary that every one of the 
ceremonies described should be performed 
in order to resuscitate the Dr^igon-spirit. 
The extent of the ritual and the number 
of ceremonies gone through depend entirely 
upon the sum of money stipulated. There 
remains however one ceremony to be men- 
tioned which is performed in each case and 
which is in fact the essential crowning part 
of the whole ceremonial. When the above- 
mentioned ceremonies have been brought 
to a conclusion, all the inhabitants of the 
place assemble, dressed in their best clothes, 
and march in solemn procession headed by 
the sorcerer and his attendants to the 
nearest hill at the back of the premises. 
On arrival at the top of the hill the princi- 
pal sorcerer chants his incantations, swings 
his magic sword in all directions, calling 
upon the Dragon-spirit to hasten to the 
spot while his attendants make a deafening 
noise with gongs, drums and horns. After 
a while the sorcerer intimates the arrival of 
the Dragon-spirit, whereupon the proces- 
sion immediately starts again, led by the 
sorcerer, who, walking down the hill, keeps 
asking the Dragon-spirit to follow and to 
return to the back of the premises. On 
reaching that place frankincense and can- 
dles are lighted, and various olferiugs laid 



out, whereupon all the villagers prostrate 
themselves, whilst the sorcerer alone re- 
mains standing. He takes a laige rattan 
tray that is handed to him, puts some 
bandfuls of rice on it, fashions the heap 
into the shape of a dragon and ooven the 
whole with a lot of copper cash which are 
meant to represent the scales of the dragon. 
When this is completed he addresses the 
Ora^on-spirit, imploring him to take up 
his abode again at the back of the premisesi 
assuring him that all proper attention woula 
be accorded to him if he would only beap 
blessings after blessings upon all the yil- 
lagers, whether engaged in agriculture, or 
trade or studies. Whilst repeating these 
prayers, the purport of which is quite un- 
intelligible to his hearers, be takes handfol 
after handful of the figure which he had 
previously formed of rice and copper cash, 
and scatters it over the prostrate figures of 
the villagers, who immediately scramble 
over the grains of rice and the cash, believ- 
ing them to possess peculiar powers and to 
bring luck to those who eat such rioe or 
wear on their persons any of those cash 
which had previously formed the scale of 
the dragon. Herewith the whole cere- 
monial is concluded, the sorcerer marches 
off with his attendants, and the benevolent 
Dragon-spirit is considered re-instated in 
his old abode and endowed with his pristine 
efficacy and good-will to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. £. J. Eitbl. 

Canton, March, 1869. 



The Tomb of E'uno Miko. 
There is a tradition among the Chinese 
that soon after Hung Wu ]^ -^ the 

founder of the bygone Ming Vj^ dynasty, 

established his sovereignty over China, he 
was joined in a rambling expedition by bis 

martial Counsellor ^^ ^jfi Liew Pe Wen 

^JI^J^. When they came to Ting Kwun 

Shan ^^ ^ |Jj they heard that the 

famous martial Counsellor of Liew Pe Sft 

'^ named K'ung Ming 7[^ ^, alias Tsu 

Ko Liang ^^]]^^n' ^'^^ buried in that 
mountain. As he was so celebrated in his 
lifetime, his tomb would be magmfioently 
built, so they determined to visit it. Before 
they came to the spot, they made an excur- 
sion round the place, and when they came 
to it, they observed in front of the tomb a 

stone tablet with the five characters 




^ ^lll>^ cut upon it, which being 
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interpreted maui "The dragoa >qJ the 
tiger h»re encircled the mountaia." They 
were amaced at thia and were very auny 
tlutt ib»7 bad made the eicursioD so as to 
fulfil the prediction of K'ung Ming. 

Being very much annuyed at this, they 
canaod the tomb to be opeDOil in order 
to aacertain what was there. Tbe door 
waa 10 aanow, that a mau could scarcely 
paaa, ao both had their hands behind 
their backs oa eatering ; when within the 
door they noticed eight other characters 

■ay " Whoever enteia my door shall have 
his hands bonod by me." 

Hang Wu waa very angry on reading 
thorn, ao oansed the second door to be 
opened, within which were aeveral figures 
bnilt of loftdstone (anknown to them) 
they were attracted closer and closer 
tMOooot of the iron armuur which tbey 
wore. Hang Wu and Liew Pe Wen fslt 
aa if they were being pulled graduiill; 
by a ghost, and while in a atate of utter 
aatonishment, they pulled off their armour 
mid ran to another part of the tomb 
where they obseired seven other ohHrac- 

'"«««»««!!&"'»'< 

being interpreted mean " Whouvor op^ns 
my grave alwll have his skin stripped off by 

Unng Wn was terrified and did not ven- 
ture to itay any longer, bnt came out and 
fay the nde of the tomb he saw another 
tablet with the five characters ^ 'T^ 
Sgj^M ; so he added another character 
~- thn. fo«niog ^ -j; 5 gfP ^ — 
which being interpreted mean " A martini 
Conntellor of high eminence (No. 1) uuder 
heaven," in order, it was aaid, to pacify the 
ghoet <rf K'nng Ming. 

Having read the history of the Tliree 
Eingdom^ I find that K'ung Ming did 
many things in order te re-establish the 
decaying Han dynasty, but te no purpose. 
I fail to see that any mention is made a£ to 
the manner of building his tomb. I should 
therefore like to see some further light 
thrown on the subject. 

G. M, C. 

Fooohow, March 8, 1869. 

EORSTT IS THB Bkbt Poliov. 
Honeaty cannot have been a virtue very 
prevalent among the lower claaaea in the 
time of Yung Cheng, for we find that that 
faoaarch achially thought it nocesaary, in 
the I2Ui month ot the 6th year of his reign, 
t« ezptets in a Deoree his admitotion of the | 



conduct of a carter who, havina: been en- 
gaged in the conveyance of military trea- 
sure, found on his return an ingot of silver 
in the straw at the bottom of his cart. 
This he WHS honest enough to give up at 
once to the autlmrities, and he must have 
been delighted afterwards to learn that the 
EmpOTDr, as is stated in tbe decree, had 
ordered the piece of silver itaelf to be givea 
to him aa a reward. 



Das Strtbm der /\ ^ (Pa Eca.) 

(Coniinited ) 
Die bildliche Darstellnng des Systemes 
der acfat Diagramme von Fa-hsi soil von 
einem Dnichen (^ ^g| Lnng-ma) her- 
rQhren, der, vom Uimmell hnrabsteigend, 
es aitf seinem Rilcken trug. Fa-hsi bQdeto 
daranadas Ho-t'u (^ t^)oder das Sys- 
tem der ungeraden Zahlen : 

ooooooo 



ooo 
o 



o 
o 

o ? 
o 
o 
o 




Obigo Zeichnung stetlt das System von 
Weu-wang vor, bs wurde auCdemRUcken 
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einer SchildkrcHe (|g -^ knei pei), die 

Ton einem Fluwe hervorkam, anfgezeichnet 
gefundeu, yielleicht gerade deshub bei der 
Scbildkrdte, well dioses Thier nicbt mano- 
licbeti GeBchlwbtes ist (die ^chlange soil 
dieses Geschlecht ersezen) ; uiid da dieses 

Tbier in Lo-ho (^ ^\ Provina Ho-nan, 

zuerst gesehen wurde, so heisst Wen-wang's 
System der geraden Zahlen Lo-scbu* 

(i^ W^' ^ Zeiohnuog davon istfolzen- 
dermassen : 

Siiden 

Sud-Ostm OOOOOOOOO »ud^ We$ttn 



m 




*♦ 







o 

ooo 

o 



o 
o 

O 



••R 




Nord^Westtn 



HordrOMtm O 

Norden 
Ftkgt man dasa die fUnf Elemenie ( £. 

j|^ wu-hsiDg), so hat man im Norden Was- 

ser (^1^ schni), im S. Feuer ( ^ ho), 

im O. Hok (^f^ mu), im W. Metal (^ 

kin) nnd in der Mitte die Erde ( -^ fti). 

MedbuTst beschreibt Fu-hsi's wie Wen- 
Wang's Lahlensystem in folgendem Schema: 



4 


9 


2 


3 


5 


7 


8 


1 


6 



Die Snmme einer jeden^ gleichwie dia- 
gonalen oder parallelen Keihe ist tieU 
aiaelb^. Die Summe aller nnceraden Zah- 
len ist 25 nnd die der geraden, mit der 
Decade, 30 ; diese Zahlen znsammen ma- 
cben bei den Chinesen alle mdgli^en Yer- 

* Eine ZeicbDODg det Lo achu in Momson^a, 
'* View of China ** weicht Ton derobigenab. Piete 

Ist ana dem Buche ^ ;3^ -^^ {££ ft ^^ 

kuang Uo Ua king entaommeo. 



wandlungen (''transformations") aus nnd 
durch jene Zahlen wirken auch die Geister 
C the spirits act.") 

£s wUrde zu weit ffibren, wenn man die 
Arten der Aufstellunzeu jerder dieser Scbt 
and anch der vier nnd sechzig Diagramme 
beschreiben wtkrde ; es ist das nicbt die 
Aufgabe der '* Notes and Queries " ; Uber- 
diess gesteht der Schreiber dieses Artikela* 
dass sein knrzer Aufenthalt in China uiid 
seine Kenutnisse der Sprache ihn nicht 
mehr iiber dieses Them a aufkl&ren konnteii. 

Dt r Artikel warde in der Absicht verfasst 
freundliche Laser desselben za weiteren 
Forschungen diesem gewiss sehr interessan- 
ten aber auch, seines Mysticismus halber, 
sehr sehwierigen Ge^enstande die voUe 
Aufmerksamkeit zn widmen, deun vidUicki 
viele Sitten, Gesetze, ja eiu grosser Tbeil 
der chinesiseben Ldteratur (abs : Philoso- 
phie, Medicin, n.8.w.) konnen sich anf 
die oben angefUhrten Systame basiren, 
woTon der in China lebende Fremde keine 
Ahnung hat. 

Der Gebranch, den die Chinesen im 
taglichen Leben davon machen, erstreckt 
sich ikber yieles. Deun diesen Pa kna wird 
jede Veranderung in der Natur, ja jede 
Veranderuiig im Btaate, in einer Familie, 
selbst bei einzelnen Personen zugeschrieben. 

Das System der in obigen Zeichnungen 
(naroentlich der Pa-kiia Ton Weu-wang) 
werden ziemlich roh anf einer Holzscheibe 
gemalen ; diese Scheiben haben einen 
Dnrchmesser von ungefahr 6-9 Zoll und 
werden oberbalb der UausthUren, der Lar 
den oder nnter den Dachtraufen anfgebanfft. 
Doch fehlt dfters in der Zeichuung die 
bildliche Darstellung des yaog und yin- 
Principes und dann ist anstatt derselbern 
ein concaver Spiegel angebracht. Anf Ian- 
gem Papiere ist h&nfig eine dick aussehende 
Gottheit (?) aufgezeichnet, die auf ihrem 
Bauche das Yang und Yin mit den acbt 
Diagrammen hat ; in Schiffiiflaggen sind 
haufig ebenfalls diese Pa koa enthalten. 
Ein mit FlDgeln gezeichneter und auf seine 
Hinterftbue stehender Tiger fasst mit sei- 
nen Klauen die acht Diagramme. Der- 
artige Bilder soUen demnach ein Haus 
vor jedem schrecklichen Naturereignisse 
schtlrzen, aber auch dessen Bewohner yor 
jedem Unglllcke, das einem im mensohli- 
cheu Leben treffen kann, bewahren ; das 
Schiff, welches die Flaffge der acht Diagram- 
me aufs(ehisst hat, soil nicht nur vor jedem 
Stnrme, vorKlippen und anderenMeeresge- 
fahren geschtltzt sein, auch mit gOnstigen 
Wind und mit ^ voUen Ladungen ' soil es 
begtlnstigt werden. 

Die Pa-kua nehmen einen sehr wichtigen 
Theil in der chinesiseben Lehre vou *^ Wind 
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nnd Wasaer" (J^ "jft^fungschaiXein, von 

deuen bier uiehr zu erwahnen natzloa w&re, 
da Id den ''Notes and Queries" bereits 
sur Crentige dartlber friiber ^eschriebeii 
wurde nud noch viel ausfUhrlich^^r von 
anderen Lesem dieses Blattes geschrieben 
warden kann. 

.Die *' Weissaguogslehre*' der Pa kna 
brancht man ebeoso lange zu erlemen, wie 
die yon Fung-scbnL Esgiebt eigene Lehr- 
er, die sich damit ab^eben, und eiueu 
flolchen 'Sien-scheng' (!) kann man auf 
jeder grossen Strasse begegneu, wie er vor 
seinem Tische steht and den Leuien * etwas 

▼orlUgt.' Esgiebt z. B. ^ -'^ ^ ^ 

Yang tschai sien scbeng, der sich mit der 
Erforschung der Lage von Hausern und 

Laden abgiebt ; femer a^ rTl yh /b 
Tin tschai siSn scheng, der die Lage eines 
Grabes zu beurtheilen hat ; der J^ ^V'fCi 
Jtfi Chan kna sien scheng weissagt die 

Zukunft von Hausangelegenheiten und der 
zn untemehmenden Geschaften. '* Vom 
Erhabenen zum Lacherlichen ist nur Bin 
Schritt," bewahrheitet sich auch hier. 

JusBPH Uaa8. 



iDBNTrrroATioir of Proper Names in 
Wkstebn antd Central i^siA. 

In Mr. Sampson's paper on Chinese 
Figs (February 1869), it is said that in the 

;J9|^ ^ kingdom the fig is called |jg ^, 

ilso that the said kingdom is sometimes 
identified with Palestine. Now it seems 

to me the strong likeness between jfj^ j^ 

ti-chin, and the Hebrew ^ i ff ^ te-ena is 

a strong argument for that identification, 
especially as the ek of chin may be meant 
to represent the silent k (Aleph) between 
the two e's. 

In connexion with this same subject of 
proper names, the identification of the Getae 

with the ^ J[g (iV. d Q. Oct. 1868, p. 166) 

as noted by Mr. Wylie, is rendered certain 
by the fact that in the Amoy dialect (which 
preserves to a great extent the ancient ini- 
tials) these characters are read Ge-ti or C^e-te. 
In the same number (p. 163) it is said that 

<<Heen-too(^jg) is probably Hindoo- 

cush " : now Mr. Kdkius has clearly proved 
that in the lover series of tones initial i was 
d in ancient Chinese (as preserved e.g. in 
the Shanghai dialect), so that the ancient 
reading of that name would be HU^^d/tOy or 
even Hindoo, for in many dialects the 
dipthong ie coalesces into i. 

CD. 



The two Missionaries in the Peking 
Astronomical Board. — On reading the 
Chinese book called the Tung Hua Luh 

^^^1^ — ^ history of the Manobu 
conquest, I found that the (Jesuit) Mission- 
ary Adam Schaal, known by the Chin^'se 
name of Tung Yoh Wang, was, in the first 
year of the reign of Sun-chi A.D. l(t44, 
appointed, first, as Revising Member of the 
Astronomical Board at Pekin. During his 
term of oflice he procured some instruments 
for the use of the observatory. In order to 
put the matter to a clear light, I quote the 
exact words appearing in Chapter 4, page 13 

of said history as follows : ^j& J^ H^ ^> 




W-^^ ^ In the tenth year A. D. 
1653 he was again appointed Superin- 
tendent of the same, concerning which I 
quote again the Chinese version appearing 

in Chapter 7, page 6: ^ ;;)^ '^ ^ j|^ 




7C ^ 6iB ^^ P*8® 7 ^ notice apre- 
diction made by the said Board of a oiilamity 
by fire caused by the appearance of several 
fiery stars for several nights. For the satis- 
faction of readers, I may as well again quote 

the Chinese words: ^jf^ ^ ^ ^ jffi ^ 



In the eighth year of the reign of flanghe 
A.D. 1669, another Missionary named Fer- 
dinand Verbiest, known to the Chinese as 

Nan Hwai Jdn ^ '^ ^, was also em- 
ployed in the same capacitv ; and under 
these circumstances I would like to know: — 

1. What were the instruments above al- 

luded to ? 

2. Was the prophecy ever fulfilled? 

if so, in what year and at what 
place? 

3. Was there any foreigner appointed at 

the Astronomical board after the two 
Missionaries ? 
Any information regarding the above 
will greatly oblige. 

O. M. G. 

Foochow, 20th January, 1869. 
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Thb Festival Wui-lu-t'skw. —There 
is a custom, I notice, established among 
the Chinese, that during the last day 
of the twelfth moon, or a day after new 
year, all the members of the house are 
required to attend the festival called the 

Wui-lu-t'sew ^ 5^ ^g that is, the old 

and young inmates sit down together at 
a table provided with eatables ; and after 
thorough investigation, 1 can find no 
trace whatever of this usage, save a passage 

which occurs in the Tseen-kea-si 





asfoUows:— ^ M. ^ i^ 71 

and another passage in the Yew Hsio si clii 

M ip va pt ^ li ^' ""«»• i"*^- • 

little bearing upon it, but these do not 
satisfy me. As £ cannot as yet arrive at a 
conclusion, I would like to be informed, 
whence this custom was derived and who 
was the originator ? Any explanation upon 
the subject would be very acceptable. 

G. M. 0. 
Fooohow, 22nd January, 1869. 

Tea. — In what part of China, and in 
what year was Tea first planted, and how 
was it that it became an article of drink ? 

I find that Mencius ^E*-?-, who lived 
during the reign of Bsien Wang j|S ^ 

B. C. 368/321 of the Chow dynasty jg ^ 

said that : — ^' In Summer, cold water was 
used in drinking. In Winter, boiling 
water was used." 

— from which I see that tea was not then 
used ; and in some books I find that tea 
was simply used when one had a guest, but 
no mention is made of the exact date of 
its introduction into use. Even the Pen 

Ts'aou ^3!C^£ gives no clear information. 

Can 'any of your readers inform me the 
time of its being brought into general use. 

G. M. C. 
Foochow, March 11, 1869. 

SiLK-woEM DiHEASE. — A European natu- 
ralist, who is engaged in researches on the 
(Useases of vegetables in connexion with the 
growth of Fungi, is desirous of ascertaining 
whether the disease called MvscardMie in 
France is known to prevail anywhere in the 
silk districts of China. This disease is pro- 
duced by the growth on the silk-worm of a 
peculiar mould (Botrytis Bassiana, Bals.) 




and is so fatal as to cause the total destruc- 
tion, or nearly so, of the insect, in those 
localities in which it occurs. It is necessary, 
therefore, to bear in mind that, the death 
even of considerable numbers of worms to- 
wards the close of the season, when out of 
condition, and liable to sufi!er from cold, 
would not constitute the '* Silk- worm 
Disease," even if Fungi were found on the 
bodies, as this same species attacks the 
common house-fly in autumn. 

H. F. Hancb. 

Names of Woods Used in Building: 
— II serait bien int^ressant de connaStre 
les noms scienfcifiques des difi^rents bois 
que les Chitiois emploieut pour leurs con- 
structions et pour la menniserie, savoir : 

^^ 1& '^ ^^' ^® oouleur rouge, bien 
lourd et precieux. 

mL. A^ hung mu, de coulenr rouge. 

^V £^ tK hiM It muj rappeUe le boia 
de pommier, couleur plus fono^e. 

Jg| j^ '^^ kao li imt, tr^s dur. Bea- 
semble an bois madr^ de Betula. 

^f ^^ ^t^ huang bo muy couleur jaune, 
Bois odoriferant. 

jSit tK ^^ ^'^ couleur gris&tre. Le 
bois est tr^ l^ger ; h. P^kin on appelle 
^Hi^lS Latalpa Bunge, mais le bois de ce 
nom vient du sud. 
^^ ivxnmn, 

TrC i^u>an rmi, tr^ mou, ressemble 

au bois de Tilia. 
Peking. B. 




Koxinoa's Japanese Origin. — (Vide G. 
N., Jr's. reply to Query vol. 3 page 30.) — 
In the Historishche Beschryung der Reizen 
Vol. 8, pp. 62-63, Chap. 2, published at 
S'Gravenhage by Pieter de Hondt in 1749, 
I find the following : — 

*' Concerning that which we have already 
quoted regarding Koxiuga and his Father, 
we will add a few particulars extracted from 
^avarette and Du Halde. 

'* According to the first-named writer, his 
[Koxinga's] father's name was Quon, and 
he was born in a small fishing town near 
the port of Nganhny. Being very poor he 
went to Makao. Here he was baptized by 
the name of ^ikolaas. He afterwards went 
to Manila. In both of these places he was 
engaged in very menial offices. To better 
his condition he went to Japan. There he 
had a very rich uncle. Thiei uncle, peroeiy- 
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iug thai his nephew was clever, entrusted 
him with the management of bis business 
and married him to a Japanese, by wliom 
he had children. He afterwards sent him 
to trade in China with a ship laden with 
Treasure and sundry goods, ^ikolaas made 
DO scruple of keeping all these for himself 
and turning pirate. In this new character 
he soon became the terror of the whole 
coast. The Emperor Song-ching was com- 
pelled to make him his admiral and to for- 
give him the innumerable cruel deeds of 
which he was guilty. He then went to his 
native place Nganhay, and carried on a 
trade with the neighbouring countries. By 
these means he became so rich that it was 
said that he was better off than the Em- 
peror. He had 500 converted negroes for 
his body guard, for he would trust no others. 
He led those men to Battle with the war 
cry of Si. Jacob. Had he been sent to op- 
pose the Tartars thev would never have 
conquered Fokyen. One of their Ki^^test 
stratagems was to get ^ikolaas into their 
hands. They frequently invited him to 
feasts, but his Negroes were always with him, 
and they were a terror to the Tartars. He 
was at last entrapped and allured to Peking. 
Every one chided him for his folly, and he 
bad soon reason to repent of it himself. 
He was at liberty for some time, but closely 
watched. The Emperor, a kindly monarch, 
would not execute him without a cause. 
He frequently sent to him at all hours of 
the day and night to be assured of his safety, 
for be was afraid that he might escape and 
joiu bis son, who had taken up arms against 
tbem. On the Emperor's death the guar- 
dians of the Prince soon found means to 
bring him to death. As soon as his son 
named Que-sing, (who had acquired a noble 
name from the Emperor, who was proclaim- 
ed in Fokyen), was informed of his Father's 
seizure he set out to sea with a 1,000 Du- 
cats and a single Champan, a class of vessel 
not lander than a fishing boat. In a few 
years bq succeeded even better than his 
Father had done. He had under his com- 
mand more than 100,000 men and a fleet of 
20,000 vessels. In 1659 the Emperor Yong- 
lye, who was chosen in Quaii-iong, sent a 
stately embassy to him in his Island Hya- 
mun (Amoy) in the Bay of Hok-syew. 

** Que-sing was brave, powerful, revenge- 
ful and crue^ being a Half Japanese, and he 
was wonderfuUy expert in the use of all 
kinds of arms. As he was always the first 
who rushed upon the enemy, there was 
scarcely any part of his body free from 
marks of swora and shot wounds. He ob- 
tained ffreat victories over the Tartars. He 
always bad the upper hand of them except 
in the siege tiiat he laid to Nanking in 



1659. Here he was repulsed with a loss of 
about 100,000 of his men, for he had then a 
large army with him. In order to frustrate 
h is designs the Tat-tars ordered the whole sea 
coast to be devastated, as has been before 
mentioned. When the news was brought to 
Peking that Que sing was at Nanking the 
Emperor was on the point of flying to Tar- 
tary. Had he acted with deliberation he 
could have made himself master of China, 
but his pride blinded him." 

In the Tai-wan wai chi iQ jm ^h ~Q 

I find it stated, that Ch^ug chib lung's 
fij^^ style was Fei huang ^^and 

that be was a native of Shib tsing ^^dt 

of the Nan gan ^^ district of the Chin 

chew ^^ y4^ Prefecture in the Fuhkien 
Province. He married a Japanese woman 
named Uiig "W by whom he had a son caUed 

Sdn 2^. He married a second wife named 

Yen ^S who bore him four sons named 

Oan, Yiny Tu, Seih J@[» ^, ^. ||- Cheng 

ch6ng kung ^J^^ Chib lung's ^f| 

eldest son was named Sdn ^^ and his style 

was Ta-mu -^ /f^. He was a S&ng yuen 

A ^ of Nan gan ^^^^. The Emperor 

Lung-wu 1^^^ conferred upon him the 

surname of Chu ^^ and the name of Cheng 

The EEsia men chib 
In the spring of the 6th year of the Em- 
peror Tienki ^@i[ (1627) the Pirate Cbfing 

Chib Lung tt}^^ attacked Amoy. 

The HsienChi iSS^^ mentions that Chih 
lung ^[MS ^^^^^ ^ ^^7 ^^ called Ti 
kwan — '1^, his style Fei-huang ^^^ 
and that be was a native of Shib tsing 
^Q^t in the Nan gan tfa^^ Magistracy 

and that be bad to fly for bis life to Japan, 
where he married a Japanese woman, who 

bore him a son named Cheng Kung Jgjr ^ft 

Ch^ngKung 0JrX7 left Japan when he 
was seven years of age and passed as a lite- 
rary graduate at Nan gan ^^^r At the age 

of Fifteen. 

Geo. Phillips. 
Amoy, 15th March, 1869. 
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Name op Koxinoa. — ^Vol. 2, p. 42.)— 
Th«re can be no possible doubt the sur- 
name of Koxiuga was Cbiug, or rather 

Chdng (S[^)« The cause of the mistake 

into whicu a former correspondent has 
fallen is that the surname Tdng 

(]^|R) has in the Amoy dialect the same 

sound as SK, namely T#ng, and pos- 
sibly the words may sound alike in some 
other dialect. T^ng is the sound in the 
reading form of the Amoy dialect : but in 
the colloquial it is Ti", (the small n merely 
indicates that the vowel is nasal), and in 
the Chang-chew form of the colloquial T^* 
{''h'* as in French.) The Amoy dialect 
also fully explains the name Koxinga, for 
the Amoy sound is Kok-s^ng ; and probably 
the '' a '* at the end is a trace of the honorary 

title ye (^) in Amoy pronounced ia or ya. 

I frequently visit the village of Shih- 

tsing (^^) " Ston«-weir' in the Nan- 

ngan Distnco of Tseuen-cbew Prefecture 
(commonly called Chin-chew), in which vil- 
lage stands the family temple of Koxinga*s 
ancestors : his relatives are quite numerous 
in the neighbourhood ; and his body (re- 
moved from Formosa^ is buried on a moun- 
tain of the district. It is believed that he 
was himself bom in Japan, but came to 
China when quite young. 
Amoy. C. D. 

The Tbbm "Typhoon."— (Vol. 3, p. 10.) 
-—Without professing to offer an adequate 
reply to the query regarding the derivation 
of the word typhoon, it may not be un- 
interesting to cite some evidence, of a 
circumstantial rather than direct nature, 
tending to confirm the commonly received 
etymology of the word, and thus support- 
ing the view to which the querist is inclined. 

One useful method of investigating a 
question of this character is to ascertain as 
nearly as may be the eai'liest use of the 
term in dispute, and then trace it down 
through the various changes which time 
and its attendant circumstances generally 
effect; and to this end the following passage 
from an English writer of the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century is available. 

In Thomson's i^aona (" Summer," lines 
983-6) we read :— 

** Beneath the radiant line that girts the globe, 
The cireling Typhon whirled from point to point, 
Exhausting all tiie rage of all the sky, 
And dire Ecnephia reign." 

A footnote adds the explanation, *' Ty- 
phon and Ecnephia, names of particular 
storms or hurricanes, known only between 
the tropics." 



Now, however slight grounds there may 
be for inferring frum this that Thomson 
knew of or had in his mind the typkow^x of 
the China Sea, (iu fact he evidently refers 
to the classical Typhon, from his coupling 
it with the Ecnepbias of Pliny,) still be 
applies the name to a circular tropical 
storm ; and it seems illogical and unrea- 
sonable to go out of the way to invent 
from an improbable Chinese phrase a new 
derivation for typhoon, when we find one 
so natural and satisfactory, and one too 
which has been generally accepted, ready 
on our hands. Benandot's testimony, 
quoted by W. F. M., ought to be almost 
conclusive on this point ; but it would be 
very interesting to collect all the instances 
of the use of the word by the early voyagers 
to China, of whatever nationality, as their 
various methods of spelling the word would 
probably enable its true etymology to be 
decided beyond question. It is to be ob- 
served here that the term has sometimes, 
though rarely, been spelled in Eugiiali 
tuffoon, and that it has been used to de- 
signate not only the circular storms of tho 
China Sea, but also the hot dry wind of 
south-western Asia more commonly known 
as the simoom. 

It may be added that a passage in Para- 
dise Lost (book 2, lines 539-41) contains an 
allusion to the Typhos or Typhon, in its 
character as a whirlwind, although it bears 
very slightly upon the point in discussion. 
Describing the breaking up of the conclave 
of Infernal Spirits, MUton says : — 

'^ Others, with vast Typkcean rage more fell. 
Bend up both rocks and hills^ and ride the air 
In Whirlwind.*' 

B. 0. T. 

The Tbkm Typhoon. — With reference to 
Vol. 3, p. 10, 1 beg the reader's forbearance, 
if I venture a few remarks about the disput- 
ed etymology of the word typhoon. It is 
one of those which tell a history of their 
own and which in their turn want the aid 
of history to illustrate their meaning. This 
would demand the aid of a larger library 
than I have at my disposal. But^ presum- 
ing that many of the readers have not got 
them, I shall quote here some of the dic- 
tionaries in my possession. 

1. Crawfurd's Malay Dictionary : 
'^Tnfan* (Arabic) a tempest, a hurri- 
cane. T suspect the word typhoon, usually 
applied by Europeans to the equinoctial 
tempests of the Indian seas, is but a oor- 
niption of this word, most probably taken 

*The T marked by Crawfard with an italio meant 
the hard arable . SL C, which the Malays however 
don*t diMinguiah from tbeir conunon t« 
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from tbe Bfalays, the first Indian people 
with whom out traders became acquainted. 
The word *Hy-foong," used by the Chinese 
of Canton, is most probably also a cor- 
ruption of the Arabic word, through Euro- 
peans." 

As for tbe last remark, it would seem as 
well grounded as Benaudot's refutation of 
the etymology ^'tung-fung" one century 
and a half ago. Perhaps the learned 
Frenchman was not aware that the English 
pronunciation of the classical *Hyphon," 
substituted for *' tufan " afterwards, would 
bring the expression nearer still to the 
sound of another supposed Chinese word 
"tai-fung.** The latter, Le. "ta-f^ng" in 
mandarin, '*tu-fung" in the local dialect 
of iShanghai, only means a strong wind 
"and is not at all a technical expression" 
for any particular wind.t 

2. Freytag, Lexicon {Mrahico-laUnum ea> 



eerptumy yields us under the root 



\3 



i4f<h circumiYit. 

\^L9fvp t{kfdn omnia oocupans pluvia, 

Tel aqu» fluxus submergens, diluvium. 
Now, as it appears from the qnotation of 
Renaudot's '* Mahomedan Toyages," made 
in Vol. 3. No. 1, Renaudot derived itLikn 
from the Greek typtum. As I have got 
neither the original, nor the transla- 
tion of this work, I' can only say, I tkinky 
this derivation is not due to Arabic 
writers. Though there is not in the defini- 
tions quoted above (corroborated by the 
native authorities of the Kamus and Fau- 
faary) any allusion to a wind, you will find 
f. e. both meanings : ** inundation or de- 
luge," and ''hurricane" in Shakespear's 
Hindustani dictionary. As for the meaning 
" deluge," ttikn is the proper word for it 
and certainly not of Greek origin. For not 
only is the only Greek rendering muraxXvt/Mt 
kataklysmoe, but the Chaldaic tilr&u& of the 
same meaning and the Syriac root t'ilfs 
ilbei^uthen (CThlemann, Syr. chrest) prove 
it to be of pure Shdmitic origin. Ttlf&n is 
the 21st formation of the infinitive of the 
simple Arabic verb (s. Ewald, Gram. 
Arabica); and besides there is another infini- 
tive tawaf4n, which is the 23rd formation. 

If there were no other words belonging to 
the root of the Greek " typhon," one would 



be tempted to derive it from an Oriental 
source ; but I find in 

3. Pape, Handworterbuch der Griech- 
isehen Sprache : 

rvf«y typhdn, s. rvfaif typhos. 

r(^«»f typliiSs ''eiu von der Erde mit 
gruS5or Gewalt emporfahrender, Staubwol- 
ken erregender unci Hauser umstUrzender 
wirbolwind. Wasser hose.'* 

And on the same page : 

rv^»t, typhos " Rauch, Dunst" — 

as though the original meaninsr of typhon 
had been '' whirling smoke like dust." 

Setting aside the question of what the 
Spanish tufo can have to do with typhos, 
we shall look at once at the Portuguese. 

The latter language, perhaps accidentally, 
affords for tuf&o» typhoon an etymology of 
its own growth. For as 

4. WoUheim has it in his Portuguese and 
German dictionary, 

I\ifar means " ansehwellen." 
Tufad •* Sturm." 

Tnus much about what the dictionaries 
say. — I see in a German Geographical Hand- 
book, that the author calls the cyclones of 
the Chinese sea *' typhons or taifungs." 
This leads me to propose the following solu- 
tion of the problem. 

1. TJiat the word is not of Chinese ori- 
gin. 

2. That the Arabs brought it along with 
" mansim," — which became " monsoon " 
afterwards, — to the Indian Archipelago, 
where the Portuguese heard it from the 
Malays. 

3. That learned writers changed it into 
the classical form typhon. 

4. That this became the only adopted 
form in England, where, however, the 
former pronunciation was entirely changed. 

«i. That continental scholars, seeing no 
reason for the pronunciation talfun import- 
ed along with the word from England, 
changed its spelling, and that this led, 
perhaps, some unfortunate sinologue to 
adapt it to a Chinese expression. 

K. H. 



t At for *' chb fSng ** I Iraard that the common 
people at Nftoking pronoanced it '^pei rdnff;**and 
the two expmtions seem to mean tome particular 
wind, bot which I am not able to decide. I should 
like to ask here, by the by, whether ' Crawfurd was 
right in aaaerting, that ty-foocg tcm uaed by the 
Chineae ia Canton ? 



Thi Tsi Chau Yano.— (Vol. 2, No. 10, 
page 160. )— In reply to the query of L. Kok 
Cheng respecting the above, I may inform 
him that the words were derived fromagronp 
of seven high barren islets called Paya 
Islands situated about 15 miles from the 
East Coast of Hainan. 

G. M. 0. 

Foochow, 19th February, 1869. 
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The Word PvLOifo.— (Vol. 3, p. 25).— 
In reply to L. C. P. 'a Qiiery regardin;^ the 
etymology of the word Pylouij, meaning 
a thief or burglar, 1 oflfv^r the following 

remark. The word ~^ ^ Tai mnng, pro- 
nounced in the Amoy duiiect Pylong, and 
meaning a* '* Bad Character" is perhaps the 
etymology of the word. 

1 am unable to answer the latter part o f 
the query. 

(lEO. Phillips. 

Amoy, 15th March, 1869. 

The Word Pailono.— (Vol. 3, p. 25.)— 
Is simply the Amoy phrase p'ai lang, a 
wicked man. 

0. D. 

Thb "Button" in Chinese Official 
Uniform.— (Vol. II, No. 5, p. 72.)— The 
same sources of information which enabled 
the writer to furnish some particulars in the 
last No. of N, i& Q. with reference to the of- 
ficial rosary, supply also the means of aseer- 
taiuing the date when a ^* button ** or knob 
surmouuting the hat was introduced as a 
part of the official uniform. In tlie Tuiiy 
Miva Luky Book 111., under the year 1630, 
we find it stated among the first acts of the 
Manchow soyereign Ts'ung TS that he "es- 
tablished a rule for the costume of all pub- 
lic officers. A gold button — kin tiixg ^^JB 

— was bestowed on each individual to de- 
signate his rank." It is further added that, 
as marks of superior distinction, a button 
set with a pearl was bestow sd on certain 
officers ; and that to each ngih^chen (Grene- 
ral commanding a division of 7,CX)0 men) of 
the Manchow, Mongol, and Chinese forces, 
as also to high civil functionaries, there was 
decreed a button set with a precious stone. 
This, therefore, appears to have been the 
date when the button was first adopted as a 
distinguishing sign, but it was probably not 
until some years later, after the conquest of 
China had been completed, that the regula- 
tions now existing became fully developed. 
From the above passage it is evident, how- 
ever, that the button was introduced nearly 
a century before the period of Yung Cheng's 
reign. Much stress appears to have been 
laid by Ts'ung TS on the importance of his 
rules for maintaining a national costume, 
as we find him issuing a decree in 1638 in 
which he threatens with severe punishment 
any of his subjects who shall imitate the 
style of costume in vogue among other na- 
tions [i.e. among the then hostile Chinese], 
or shall dress the hair in a coil, or cramp the 
feet. The subject of uniform was brought 
forward almost immediately after the entry 



of the Manchows into Peking in 1644 and 
the entlironing of the infant sovereign 
Shun Che Complaint was made that 
three Manchows newly appointed to high 
civil offices in Shantung continued to woar 
their warlike habiliments, and thus main- 
tained au uneasy feeling among the people. 
.'V mandate was issued commanding 
all the functionaries of the new dynasty 
to provide themselves temporarily with uni- 
forms according to the regulations of the 
Ming sovereigns for the offices to which 
they were appointed, until such time as 
there should be leisure for adopting new 
institutions of a civil nature. At what 
period these institutions became finally per^ 
fected the writer is unable to state, but it 
was probably not until after the reign of 
K'aug Ui was well advanced that thia 
was accomplished. As regards the reign of 
Yung Cheng, it is a fact that during this 
period a decree was issued relating to the 
button, but its wording shews that the but- 
ton itself was already at that time an esta- 
blished institution. In the 12th month of 
the 7th year of his reign (about January, 
1732) a decree was issued by that sovereign, 
as may be read iu the enormous compilation 
known as " Yung-Cheng's Edicts," in which 
fault is found with a practice said to have 
gained ground extensively in the official 
body, of the irregular use of badges, InUtonSy 
cushions, horse trappings, &c. belonging to 
ranks other than that to which the manda- 
rin employing these distinctions appertain- 
ed. The Emperor denounces a stringent 
prohibition of such a disregard of the exist- 
ing regulations ; and on the 14th day of the 
4th month in the following year of his 
reign, he again refers to the suoject, Bi>eci- 
fying the "button" at the head of the 
category he adduces of official badges, in- 
sisting on strict compliance with the rules 
existing in relation thereto. As these two 
decrees are referred to, moreover, in the 
latest editions of the statutes of the Board 

of Civil Office— ^^glj^-nnder the 

head of uniform, with no mention of any 
regulations of a later date, it appears pro- 
bable that no change has been introduced 
in the mandarin garb since 1732, and that 
at the period in question a strict compliance 
with the rules previously laid down was 
first enforced. From this fact probably 
arises the impression which the querist in 
this matter represents, that the button was 
introduced in Yung Chang's reign. Al- 
though undoubtedly of earlier date, it would 
seem that the decoration did not, in fact, 
become permanently fixed until the period 
in question. 

W. F. MAYES& 

Canton. 
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Derivation of the Tebms Su 

Mo JS. (YoL 3, p. 25.) — ^Inquirer has been 

led astray by the supposition that the terms 
he was doubtful about were of Chinese 
origin and might consequently be under- 
stood by examining the etymological mean- 
ing of the seyeral characters of which they 
are composed. It is astonishing, however, 
how very near the mark he has hit. 

The factisy both terms are of foreign 
growth and simply transcriptions — not 
translations — of the Sanscrit .words Surya 
aod Soma. The former of these terms, 

Surya (literally transcribed jf^^J^)or 

S^adeva, (literally translated H 5^>)^ 

the personification of the powers of the sun 
or the solar genius. As suoh he is called 
Bal-nat*h i.e. the vivifier, which proves the 
correctness of Inquirer's guess 'Hhe resus- 
citating father," though the character wht 

is merely a phonetic element, whilst the cir- 
cumstance that it is here by its own meaning 
inccmformity with the meaning of the San- 
scrit term which it has been chosen to repre- 
sent is purely accidental. The truth of this 
statement may be ascertained from the fol- 
lowing transcriptions of Sanscrit words 
which contain the same syllable 8u without 
there being any connection with the idea of 

resuscitation ; as for instance Sum6ru (ffi^ 
^Jf ), Suvarna (^>f^$|J), Sukhiti^ra 

#Mtelil) ^"""^ ''*^^"- The destroy- 
ing power which Inquirer ascribes solely to 
the lunar genius belongs likewise to Siirya, 
who, in accordance with his attribute Tritnu 
(three-bodied), is creative (Brahma) every 
morning, destructive (Siva) at nooc, and 
preservative (Vishnu) in the evening. 

As to the second term Soma (literally) 
transcribed pSk jS) or Somadeva (literally 

translated B ^^) it is the personification 

of the powers of the moon, the lunar genius 
looked upon as a male deity (dens lumis.) 
The term Soma is sometimes — in perfect 
accordance with Sanscrit etymology — ex- 
plained by Chinese Buddhists as the name 

of a plant (^jf^^^) & description of which 

they give ; sometimes as the Ddva of the 

moon ( J^ ^IZ') ^nui has indeed this 

double meaning, as a reference to any Cyclo- 
pedia will show. Occasionally, however, 
Chinese Buddhist translators make a dis- 
tinction. Soma as a botanical term is often 

Hindered by (^|^|^^) Somana, whilst 



the lunar genius is quoted as Soma (mj^J^) 

or more frequently under one of his other 
Sanscrit titles, viz. : Chandra or Chandra- 

ddva(A^i^^p^^^), which they explain 
by ( H ^) the D6va of the moon. Another 

of his titles is Indu (EO j^) which, as a 

Chinese glossary almost plaintively puts it, 
is *' one of the thousand names of the 
moon.'* The title Inda designates Chandra 
in his capacity as ancestor of the lunar races 
(Chandra vansi.) 

Both terms Surya and Soma occur also 
very frequently in Sanscrit texts as elements 
of compouud words, in which case the Chi- 
nese ti'unslators instead of transcribing them, 

usually resort to the translations Q and 
M 9 as thef oUowingexamples show: — Chan- 
drasiiryapradipa ( Q ^ji^^) name of 
an ancient Buddha, Suryabhuvana ( Q ^^ 
g ) the mansion of the sun, Chandrabhu- 
vana (^ ^ g ) the mansion of the moon, 
Suryavansi (JJ^'T') *'^® solar race, 
Chandravansi (^^ ^Zj*^ *^® lunar race. 

E. J. ElTEL. 

Canton, March 1869. 

Infanticide. (Vol. 1, p. 66.) — ^This 
crime is exceedingly common in the neigh- 
bourhood of Amoy, and in all parts of 
the Prefectures of Changchew and Chin- 
chew which I have visited. It is quite 
usual to nnd parents admit without the 
least pressure or the slightest shame that 
they nave killed severid of their female 
children. 1 have not fallen on any plan of 
finding the proportion of female children 
who are thus killed : but one fact will be 
sufficient proof of its terrible prevalence. 
In our open air preaching in the streets and 
villages we very often give a short explana- 
tion of the Ten Commandments : and when 
explaining the sixth, I state that it forbids 
(among other things) the murder of female 
children, the statement is frequently met 
by derision and laughter. Some persons 
will argue strenuously that it is quite pro- 
per, and others will even come forward of 
their own accord and say ** L have killed 
several, and there is nothing wrong in it.'' 
How fearf uUy prevalent the crime must be 
when those who have perpetrated it will 
openly and ultroneously profess themselves 
in such a manner as the destroyers of their 
own children. 

C. D. 
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Thb Kow Ki I'LANT.— Dans le No. 12, 
Vol. 2, paore 181 des Notes and Qtieries 
— Mr Taiutor fait mention d'une plaiite 

^I'^^F^ ^ow tdf doDt il ignore le noiii 

scieutitique et qu'il regrette ne pas 
pou7oir determiner d'apr^a la description 
yague du Puu taao. Je suis h, mdme 
d'asBurer que la plante eu question est le 
Lyciam chiuf^nse Rge. arbrisseau tr^ com- 
mun datiS le nord de la Chine Une gra- 
Yure assez ressemblantn da kow tsi se trouve 

<!»"• 19 H ifej ^ if il # CW «m 

tning alU t^u k^cu}, Chap. XXX IIL 

Je profite de cette occasion ponr attirer 
Patten tion des uaturalistes qui s'luturessent 
auz uoms ChinoLs des pUntes du cot^ 
de cet ouvrage que k ce qu'il parait est tres 
pen contiu. li r^julte des discussions 
Ir^quentes dans les N. S Q i^ propos des 
platites de la Chine, que le Pun tsa> est 
consider^ par les naturalistes comme le seul 
ouvra>;e chinois qui m^rito d'etre consult^ 
pour les sciences uaturellea, bien que les 
descriptions y soient tr^ vaguea et absurdes 
et que les gravuroa se boruaut k des traits 
et des points traces au hazard ne douuent 
auuune id^e de la plante dont il s'agit. 
Qiieiquefoia mSme il est difficile de dis- 
titiguer si Pauteur a voula dessiuer une 
plante ou un oiseau. 

Le livre Cki wu ming M i^u k'ao fut 

public en 1848 par ^ ^ jl^ eu 8 

volumes avec pr^ de 1800 planches ne 
repr^aeutant que des plantes. Les gravures 
Bout tr^ bien faites et laissent reconnattre 
dant la plupart des cas la plaute, du moins ou 
pent presque tuujours determiner la famille 
d'apres ces planches. Comme tous les 
livrfs chinois le Chi wu ming shi Vu kao ne 
manque pas d'absurdit^ ^t de contradic- 
tions, niais mal^r^s eel a il est bien preferable 
au Pun t-Kw dont I'impression est presque 
illisible et remplie de fautes qu'aucun lettr^ 
ne saiit de brouiller, tandis que Tautre 
ouvrage est imprime avec des types mobiles 
et r^dige avec soin. 

B. 
Pdkin, 10 Fbvr. 1869. 



Thb Chcjn Ij^ Tube.— (Vol. 2, p. 139.) 

— ^The Chun is mentioned in the YU Kung 

^ ^ or Tribute of Yd, together inth 

three other kinds of wood, as being included 
in the articles of tribute from King-chow 

^^ Ml, which corresponds nearly with the 

f present Eupeh and Hunan. Dr. Legge, 
''Chinese Classics," vol. 3, Part 1, pp. 
115-6), in a note upon the passage, remarks 
that he *' cannot say exactly what tree the 



^ h^un was," and then, without offering any 
reason for his supposition, asks, *' Was it 
the dammar?" It is difficult to see the 
grounds for this conjecture, and a fatal 
objection to it ia the fact that the damni^a* 
is a native of the tropics. Callery (Dio- 
tionnaire Phonetique, ^.v), upon equally 
unknown grounds, defines the Chun to 
beloug to the genus Sterculia ; but the 
same objuctiou presents itself in this case 
as in the former. 

I have seen it stated somewhere that the 
$1$ ^^ fragrant Chun^ the one to which 
the query under notice refers, is a species 
of Ailautus (frequently, but improperl}', 
written Ailanthus). The Chinese in early 
spring gather the young and tender opening 
leaves, often breaking off large branches, 
in their short-sighted carelpssnf*sa, to ob- 
tain them. These are then pickled with 
salt, and form a not unpalatable vegetable. 
The trees are to be found in many of the 
lai'ge temples in the vicinity of Peking, and 
the leaves prepared as above form part of 
the vegetarian diet of the Buddhist priests. 
The tree is also found throughout a wide 
range of the Empire. 

The wood of the Ailantus is fine -grained 
and suitable for cabinet-work, as that of 
the Chun tree was good for making musical 
instruments and the thills of carriages. 
The Character Chun ia written with no less 
than four different phonetics, (v. Kaug- 
hi's Dictionary, and Legge, loc, cit.) The 

form in the Shu King 




^e, loc, cit.) 



E. C. T, 

Cochin China.— (Vol. 2, No. 6, p. 93). 
— The late Mr Crawford, in his '* Bmbassv 
to the Courts of Slam and Cochin-China, 
gives a conjectural explanation of the above 
name, which he traces, 1 think, to some 
connection with the name of Cochin occur- 
ring on the Malabar Coast, whence the 
Portuguese discoverers of Anam in the 16th 
century had set sail ; but it is many years 
since 1 saw the work referred to, and 1 can- 
not positively state the purpoi*t of the ex- 
planation it puts forward. It would almost 
seem more probable that the name *' Co- 
chin" prefixed to "China" in the title 
attributed by the Portuguese discoverers to 
the Empire of Anam may be derived from 

the provincial designation ^ "Si -^ it«- 

Chin (which in the southern dialects would 
be pronounced Kouhchin or Ko-chin) form- 
erly applied to one of the divisions of the 
empire now known under the name of 
Anam. The situation of the Province of 
the Province of Kiu-chin appears to hav e 
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lain well to the southwards, or towards 
Cambodia^ and it may be that the local name 
"was still in force when the Portuguese 
navigators explored this coast, in which case 
it would be very natural for them to apply 
the title as a distinctive appellation to this 
dependency of the Chinese empire. 

Mei HwbI'-li. 

OitBMATioN nr Chika. — (VoL 2, pp. 
126 and 152). The following notice of 
the practice of burning dead bodies oc- 
curs iu an English anonymous transla- 
tion (London, 1798) of Van Braam's ac- 
count of the travels of the Dutch Em- 
bassy that repaired to the Court of 
Kienlung in 17%. The district of country 
round about Soochow, through which the 
embassy passed on its return journey to 
Canton, is the locality referred to: 

*' I remarked here a singiilar usage re- 
lative to Ihe dead, whose coffins are depo- 
sited in any field indiscrimiuately, and 
upon the surface of the earth. Thtiae who 
can afford it build a little square wall round 
the coffin, equal to it in height, over 
which a small roof is erected, covered with 
tUee ; others lay straw and mats over it ; 
while the lower class of people content 
themselves with laying merely a dratum of 
tnrf over the coffin, and leave it in that 
situation. We have passed by a great 
many graves of this kind during the two 
last days. 

*' As the Chinese show a high degree of 
reverence for the dead, this mode of treat- 
ing them, which appears so indecent, as- 
tonished me much. 1 enquired the reason, 
and was told that the land was so low, that 
the dead bodies could not be interred with- 
out lying in the water ; an idea which the 
Chinese cannot bear, because they are per- 
suaded that the deceased love a dry abode. 
After some time has elapsed, the coffins 
that have been thus left in the open fields 
are burnt with the bodies they contain ; 
and the ashes are carefully collected, and 
put into covered urns, which are afterwards 
half buried in the earth. I saw several 
urns thus deposited by the road side.*' 

Marsden, who was acquainted with the 
above notice, appears to think that the 
practice was derived from the Hindoos. 

F. 

ExKcunoK OF WoMBN IN China.— (Vol. 
2, No. 4, p. 56.) The querist H. enquires 
'' whether it is in accordance with Chinese 
law to behead women ? *' It appears that 
for capital offences they are put to death 
by strangulation or decapitation ; and 



Staunton, in his '* Penal Code of China," 
page 407, ^ves the following instance : — 
**When a wife falsely accuses her father-in- 
law or her elder brother-in-law of having 
obliged her to consent to an incestuous 
intercourse, she shall suffer death by being 
beheaded." 

K. 

The Fung Tbbb.— (Vol. 3, p. 4.)— Ts 
quite common all round Amoy. A very 
large green caterpillar is found abundantly 
upon it. from which a very strong sort of 
gnt(like cat^^ut) is made by simply drawing 
out the entrails of the animal as far as they 
can be drawn. Possibly that isp what a 
correspondent refers to as a silk got from 
the tree. A panisite very like misletoe 
^ows often on this tree, and may perhaps 
be the " excrescence " spoken of. 

C. D. 

Thesaitrus of the Manohu Lanouaoe. 
(Vol. 2, p. 140.)— The Thesaurus inquired 
after Ib undoubtedly the one originally 
published under the title of Tsiy^g Wen 

Kien ^ )t IS ^^ ^^ ^^^*» ^^^ ^^^^ 
was subsequently reissued in a revised and 
augmented edition in 48 books, under the 
title Chik Pien Tdng Ting Tdtig Win Kien, 

jKi H *& tx M ;^ ^» ^°^®' *^ 

edict issued by the Emperor Kienlung in 
1771. This edition was prepared under 
the supervision of the Hanlin Academy, 
and was published at the Imperial press iu 
Peking. 

E.C. T. 

Employment of Chinese Criminals.-* 
At page 161 of Vol. 2 of Notes and Queries 
information on the nature of the employ- 
ment of Chinese convicts is requested. 
Although the following instances of Chinese 
criminsJs being compelled to labour cannot 
be regarded as an answer to the query as 
it was inserted, they are offered to Swatow 
as being in some degree connected with the 
subject inquired about. 

In the intercalary third month of the 
6th year of Yungchdng an Imperial decree 
was issued with reference to such bsmner- 
men in Peking as had been subjected to 
corporal punishment or disgrace, and were 
in a state of vagabondism without visible 
means of support beyond the usual Chinese 
resource of living on their friends. The 
proper officers were directed to take mea- 
sure for deporting persons of this descrip- 
tion to the agricultural districts in tne 
neighbourhood of Peking, where they were 
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to be employed in tilling the ground and | 
Bucli like occupations ; and the reason 
assigned for this compulsory labour was 
the desire to save honest people from an- 
noyance and the prevention of crime aris- 
ing from the idle habits of the vagrants 
themselves. 

The same Emperor also gave orders in 
the 11th month of the above year for the 
deporting to the provinct« of Chili^ Shan- 
timg and Honan of such military officials 
belonging to Kwangtung, Fukien and the 
coast prefectures of uhekiang (the people of 
these localities being represented as fond 
of turbulence) as might have been dis- 
missed and punished for misconduct, and 
who might be found idling away their 
time in their homes. Measures were to be 
taken to have them employed as soldiers 
on their arrival at the place of banishment 
assigned to them, both employment and 
food being thus found for them, and the 
possibility of their committing crime or 
creating disturbances in their native dis- 
tricts from sheer want of occupation or 
viciousness taken away. It is stated that 
the employment is forcdd on them to 
give them the chance of repentance and 
reform. T. 



Ebkata. 



Vol. 2, No. 12, p. 181, col. 1, line 34, for 
printing out read pointing out, P. 187, col. 
2, line 8, for Soucha read Loucha. P. 187, col. 
2, line 17, for vol 46 read vol. 36. VoL 3, 
Ko. 1, p. 12, col. 2, line 17 fiom bottom, for 
Kvoang Txi read Kwang Ta ; line 8 from bot- 
tom, for Chi hui read Chihni, P. 13, col. 1, 
line 12, for Cheng read Cheng, P. 13, col. 1, 
line 15, for Hau read Han, P. 13, coL 1, 
line 22, for Khan read Khan. P. 13, coL 
1, line 27, for Tu cha yueu read Tu-cha 
Yuen. P. 13, coL 1, line 7, from bottom, 
for anny read army. Col. 2, line 7| for 
taking Census read taking of the Census. P. 
14, col. 1, line 10, dele the comma after 
involve. 



Books Wanted. 

Any Chinese works on the law of inheri- 
tance, or references as to their titles, 
price, &o.; also similar information as 
to foreign publications containing 
notices of the above, and the laws 
regarding Chinese wills, &c. 
Address «* 0. *' care of Editor. 

^'Catalogus medicamentorum Sinensium 
qu8o Pekini comparanda et determinata 
curavit Alex. Tatarinow M. D. Medi- 
cus missionis Russice Pekinenais, spatio 
annorum 1840-50." 



*' Noms indigenes d'uu choix de pLintes 
du Japon et de la Chine determines 
apres les echantillons de I'herbier des 
Pays Bas." 

Wanted to purchase a small work on 
Chinese Materia Medica, by Daniel 
Hanbury, F. R. 8. 
Address *^ F. P. S., care of Messrs Lane, 
Crawford & Co., Shangh^." 

"Callery's Systema Phoneticum Scrip- 



tnrsB Sinic89, Macao, 1841 



»i. (( 



Penal 



Code of China, by Sir G. T. Staunton, 
London, 1810." 
Address Rev. G. Piercy, Canton. 
A good Portuguese-English Dictionary, 
price not to exceed $5.00. 
Address A. B., care of Editor Notes and 
Queries. 
A pamphlet on vaccination, by Dr. Alex- 
ander Pearson of Canton. In English. 
Loan will oblige if not to be had other- 
wise. 
Address A. Lister, Esq., Hongkong. 
Comte de Gobineau's ^'Residence in 
Persia." 
Address W. F. M., care of Editor Notes 
and Queries, 

Oontribatora are requested invariaUy 
to head their Replies with a reference 
in brackets to the No. and page of the 
Query answered by them. 

Agents for *^ Notes and Queries on 
China and Jafan,^' 

To whom subscriptions can be paid and 

unpaid communications sent for trans' 

mission to this paper. 

Swatov Messrs Daowir &. Co. 

Amoy Messrs Giles Sl Co. . 

Fooekow^ Messrs Thomfsoii Sl Co. 

Shanghai,* Messrs H. Fooo Sl Co. 

Manila Messrs Kahuth, Hktfibsbit & Co. 

Australia .Messrs GouHiif & Gotch, Mel- 
bourne and Sydney. 

Batavia Messrs H. M. Van Dorp. 

Japan^ Mr J. H. db Groos, of Messrs 

Wachtel Sl Groos, Nagasaki, 

London Messrs Trubnsr Sl Co., 60 Pater- 
noster Row. 

San FranoisooMeBBts Whitx Sl Bauer, 518. 

Clay Street, San Franoisoo. 
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Tub Reception of Chinese Envoys in 

Europe. 

At the present moment, when all interest- 
ed in Chinese affairs are lookiog forward 
with unpleasant forebodings to the conse- 
quences likely to flow from the reception 
obtained in Europe for the so-called 
Chinese embassy, a pertinent extract from 
a modern historical writer recommends 
itself to serious attention. The passage, 
of which the following is a translation, 
occurs in the fourteenth book of the Sking 
fKu Ke or History of the Wars of the 
present Dynasty, wluch was publishod at 



Peking about 1845 by an official of high 
rank. Speaking of the *' nations of the 
Webt," the writer says : — " The books even 
of the British and other barbarians acknow- 
ledge Russia as the greatest of nations. 
Our own envoys, in their journeys thither, 
have only had interviews with their [Le. the 
Russian] territorial Governors, and have not 
been admitted to see the Emperor" Tho 
Chinese wording is as follows : 



It is truly significant that such a testi- 
mony to the grandeur of Russia should be 
extorted from the Chinese writer by the in- 
stance of self-respect and reserve to which 
be refers. 

A. B. C. 



Wild Cattle in Fo&hosa. 

A note was contributed a few months ago 
by " F." (see Vol. IL, p. 179) on the 
taming of wild cattle in Formosa, as men- 
tioned by Wang YU-yang in his Miscellanies, 
which date from the early part of the 18th 
century ; and in this connection the follow- 
ing passage from another and earlier work 
seems worthy of passing notice, as the sub- 

i'ect is not ¥rithout interest in respect to the 
listory of Formosa. The work in question 
consists in a diary, written in a very spirit- 
ed and agreeable style, of an official journey 
from Foochow viA Amoy to Formosa and 
through various parts of the Island in 1697, 
and &ords, in its numerous digressions, 
much valuable information respecting the 
history, productions, and ethnology of the 
then newly submitted dependency. Tra- 
velling amon^ the hills in the interior, the 
writer, stoppmg for dinner, as he says, at 

Chung Eiang Sh6 ^^^flJl' "b^w outside 
ihe door a very large-sized cow confined in a 
wooden cage. The beast's head was hanging 
downward, s^nd its feet cramped together ; 
it had, indeed, no room to streteh in. The 
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▼Ulagen told me it was a wild cow, and 
that it was fastened up in this way to be 
tamed. They told me also that wild cattle 

abound in the hills of Chuh Tsien ^)'^^ 

and Nan K'ien ra|ML, where they roam 

about in herds of hundreds and thonsauds. 
Also, that the Ba7age8 are able to catch them 
alive and domesticate them for use." 

It would seem, moreover, from a further 
statement, that these cattle when tamed 
were employed as draught animals in tra- 
velling carts at the period referred to 
above. Met Hw£i-LX, 



GkAFBS IK ClUNA, 

The Chinese E^jiosUory, as pointed out by 
£. 0. T. {N, and Q., vol. 1, p. 169) sUtes 
tbat the grape is not indigenous to China , 
but closer investigation seems to establish 
the fact that the grape vine is^ on the eon- 
trary, a native of the northern provinces of 
this country, and that it was early brought 
u ider cultivation, while superior varieties 
only were brought from western Asia. It 
is manifest that at the present day the 
Chinese are not successful improvers of 
vegetable products, and this seems always 
to have been one of their characteristics. 
In the importation of the finer sorts of 
grape from foreign countries, we have bvt 
an instance of uiis ladr of power on the 
part of the Chinese to improve indigenous 
products by cultivation ', perhaps the cause 
of this lies in their habitual iwiherence to 
mere traditional routine ; Chinese gardeners 
of the present day are guided very much 
by rules of rote, the results often of prac- 
tice and experience — as when they act 
under the rule that such and such a gar- 
dening operation must be performed in 
such a month, or within the first, secondy 
or third ten days of such a month, quite 
irrespective ol any reason for such a course, 
or any regard for variations in the seasons. 
The following of such dogmatic rules must 
in some measure tend to prevent individual 
e£forts at improved horticulture, and re- 
strain the fi^ardener from that unconscious 
selection ^ich in the course of many 
generations has with ourselves resulted in 
&uits so much improved as to bear bat 
little resemblance to the original parent 
form. 

With the exception of a very untrust- 
worthy remark by a single writer, that the 
grape was a valuable article of cultivation 
during the Chow dynasty, the earliest 
mention of the grape in Chinese literature 
appears to be contained in the chapter on 
the nations of Central Asia, entitled Ta 

Yuan Chwan ^ !^ '^ or description 



of Fergana, which forms part of the historic 
cal records (Sze-Ki Bg, §£) ®^ Sze-ma Taien, 
dating from B.C. 100. Writing of the 
political relations instituted shortly before 

this date by the Emperor Wu Ti -^ ^ 

with the nations b^ond the Western 
frontiers of China, the historian dwells at> 
considerable length, but unlisckily with 
much obscurity, on the varioua missions 
despatched westward under the leadership 

of Chang Elien B^ ^^ and others, and 

mentions the grape vine in the following 
TOissage :--^ Throughout the eountry of 
Fergana wine is mskle from grapes, and the 
wealthy lay up stores of wine, many tens 

of thousands of shik ^ in amount, which 

may be kept for scores of years without 
spoiling; Wine is the common beverage, 

and for horses the mtt-su ^^^^ ^ ^^ 

ordinaiy pasture. The envoys from China 
brought back se^ds with them, and here- 
upon the Emperor for the first time cul- 
tivated the grape and the mu-su in the 
most productive soils. '^ 

In the Description of Western regions, 
forming part of the History of the Han 

dynasty *^ ^ 01 ^ ^^ ^^ i^ stated 
that grapes are abundantly produced in the 
country of K'i-pin (identified with Cophene, 
part of modem Afghanistan) and other 
adjacent countries ; and referring, if I 
mistake not, to the journies of Chaug Kien, 
the same work says that the Emperor Wu- 
Ti despatched upwards of ten envoys to the 
various countries westward of Fergana, to 
search for novelties, and that they returned 
with grape and m»-su seeds. 

These references appear beyond question 
to determine the fact that grapes were in- 
troduced from Western— or, as we term it. 
Central- Asia, by Chang Kien ; and the author 

of the^^^^Bi|^ maistaina that though 

grapes have been known in China from 
time immemorial, and were spoken of by 
an Emperor of the Wei dynasty as one of 
the choice fruits of China, it is yet true tbat 
they were brought from Fergana by Chang 
Kien ; for these latter were of a different 
kind to those previously known, i may 
mention et^ passant that it is recorded ths^ 
the aforesaid Emperor in an announcement 
to his officers, eulogized the grape for its 
excellent fiavosr, and other good qualities, 
and recommended a few with the '* early 
dew " still upon them as an antidote for the 
bad effects of a drinkiug debauch. 

Chinese authors write of the grape and 
the wild grape, some as distinct plants, 
others as forms of the same tiee, and both 
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existent in the north of China ; one author 
Bays distinctly that the envoys of the Han 
dynasty, who went to the regions beyond 
the western frontiers, introduced veu) wrts 

of grapes ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^^, and others 

write of the existence of the wild grape in 
northern China, and particularly in the 
Province of Shansi ; this wild grape is 
described as exactly like the cultivated 
graf>e, except that all its parts are smaller, 
and this similarity is faithfully depicted in 
the plates given in Chinese works, and 
parti^'uUrly in the comparatively uxcellent 
plates of the Encyclo[>89dia of Agriculture. 
Several species of the genus Vitis are 
known to grow wild throngiiout Ckin^, 
though not generally bearing such au 
outward reftemblance to the true gmpe-vine 
as to be likely to be popuUrly associated 
with it ; in the Amoor territory however, 
aud probably southward into the nortliorn 
provinces of China proper, grows a wild 
vine, recorded by Maxiiuowicz in his Flora 
Amureiisis 1859, as V. Amnreiuis Jinp., 
and described as differing only in the shape 
of its seeds from the K. Vimfcra L.^ with 
which however Regel in his Teut.imeu 
Floras Ussuriensis, published at a later 
date, co'^isiders it identical Hence we have 
fnjui independent foreign and Cluueso 
authorities, the fact of the <;rape vine l>ein<r 
indigenous to North-eastern Asia ; the 
former authority prove:^ the fact as regards 
the Amoor territory and. tlie hitter testifi* s 
to it as regards the northern Provinces of 
China proper; it is buc a fair iu'erenoe to 
conilnde that the iutervening latitudes 
would bear similar testimony were they 
examined. 

lu course of time, after the introduction 
of superior forms by Chang Kien, grapes 
and grape wine appear to have SHioeiimcs 
constituted a portion of the tribute or 
friendly offerings from the states of Central 
Asia to the Government of China, and to 
bave been employed as complimentary gifts 
between the Emperor and high officers 

of State The Description of Turfan ^ 

^^fl[ states that envoys from that 

country brought to the Emperor Ta T'ung, 

A.D. 540, tribute H^ consisting of grapes 

and other things. Eitlier the same or a 
nearly contemporaneous event is referred 

t« in the ^S ^ ^ SQ jft, Description 

of Barbarian countries, forming part of the 
Nau-She or history of the Southern dynas- 
ties (durinir the fifth and sixth centuries) 
which states that the same Emperor was 

presented with (JSr) a grape-vine pattern 

carpet, by Tiirfan, a country producing a 



grape wine. In the history of the IVi 
dynasty 4|j ^ §> A.D. 479—501, it is 
recorded that one Li Yuan-chuug ^pTC 

JR presented a vessel of grape-wine to the 

Emperor, and in return received valuable 
presents, and a complimentary letter. In 
the T'ang dynasty it is recorded that Ch'in 

Shuh Tah ^:^ j^ received a gift of 

grapes from the Emperor, aud was praised 
by the latter became instead of eating them 
himself he proposed to take them home to 
his invalid mother. In the Buddhistic ie< 
cords of Loh-yang, the ancient capital, 

monastery of the White Horse, a very 
luxuriant vine grew, producing grapes as 
large as dates (a favourite comparison with 
the Chinese). The Emperor was in the 
habit of going there every year when tlie 
grapes were ripe, and used to distribute 
some to his attendants, who again distri- 
buted them to their relatives, and they to 
their neighbours ; the flavour being so 
exquisite that the recipient in each ewe 
transferred the gift as a high favour to 
others. 

In conclusion of these historical refer- 
ences to the grape, I add the names, as 
given fin Chinese works, of various grape 
producing countries, some of which how- 
ever have not to my knowledge been iden- 
tided. Associated with Cophene (referred 
to above) the History of the Han dynasty 

mentions J^^Tfc Ts'i^-moh and ||||^ 

Nan-tow as two countries producin*^ an 
al>undance of grapes. In the description 
of Western countries forming part of the 
History of the Alter Han dynasty, A.D. 

221—263, the country |^ ^ Lih-ko is 

mentioned as being productive of grapes 
and other fruits; its climate is stated to be 
very fine, and its wine much celebrated. 
The history of the Leang dynasty A.D. 
502 — 50o, being the dynasty during which 
the Emperor was presented witli a grape- 
vine pattern carpet by Turfan as above 

narrated, mentions Jh^ ^^ gy Fu-sang as 

a country producing j^rapes. in like man- 
ner, in different works, are mentioned Ku 

Che Wm^ ^, the country of the Getaa Jli^ 

H^Pg|, the mo:lern Karashar ^^^* 

m, and A/r ^t% ^g ^ Nu-ch'ih-kien. 

The autlior of the Tiiesaurus ^S.4^ 

from quotations cited in which work 




1 have selected much of my information. 
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writes of grapes as large as hen's eggs being 
produced in Persia, and also, quoting the 
Description of Western regions, forming a 
part of the History of the T'ang dynasty, 

in J^^ M » ^^^ hitter is considered by 

some to be identical with the Tadjiks, the 
original possessors of Turkestan, and by 
others, throuffh the Persian language, with 
the Mahomeuan Arabs of the seventh cen- 
tury ; in the ^B^^Sj^* ^ quoted in the 
Thesaurus, I iind it described as being 
within the Western Sea @§^^k1 which 

would seem to favour the latter theory 
rather than the former. 

Among the fabulous stories of the grape 
yine is the following: — ^To the West of Tsin- 
yang (iu the Shansi Province) is a monastery 
situatisd far from other habitations ; during 
the reign of Cheng-yuan (A.D. 785-806) one 
Tang Kwei had taken up his residence 
therein ; one autumn night, when several 
friends were staying there also, he suddenly 
saw a hand, yellow and thin, appear at the 
window ; Kwei opening the window asked 
who was there ; to which a voice replied : 
** I have been a recluse living amongst the 
hills for years ; this evening I wandered in 
in the pleasant moonlight, and now ask 
you, Sir, to allow me to sit beneath this 
window and listen to the conversation of 
yourself and friends.*' Kwei gave his con- 
sent, and after laughing and talking merrily 
with his friends for a long time, told him 
to go away. Next night the hand again 
made its appearance at the window, where- 
upon Kwei fastened a pieee of string to it 
so that it could not be unloosed ; the hand 
then disappeared, taking the string with it. 
In the morning Kwei and his friends 
searched for the stranger's footsteps, but at 
about a hundred paces to the North of the 
monastery they observed a luxuriant grape 
vine, with the identical string fastened to 
one of its branches, while some of its leaves 
were exactly like the man's hand which 
Lad been seen at the window. Thereupon 
they cut it down, and burned it. 

Such is a specimen of the trivial stories 
which the Chinese veneration for traditions, 
simply because they are old, and their 
habit of copying verbatim from previous 
writers, have caused to be preserved for 
nearly eleven hundred years. 

The grape has afforded to a moderate 
extent a theme for the pen of Chinese poets; 
the Song of the Grape by the celebrated poet 

Liu Yii-seih ^J ^ ^, affords an exam- 
ple, which 1 have endeavoured to reproduce 
iu an English dress ; it will be seen that 
it refers to the bringing of the wild grape 
under cultivation, eulogises it» beauty, | 



points to its improved forms, and winds up 
with a reference to the oft quoted story 
of a jar of wine which procured for the 
donor the post of governor of Liang chow, 
which story is to the effect that in iSie Han 
dynasty one Mang To of Fu-fung (in Shansi) 
presented to the Minister Chang-yang, a 
vessel of grape wine ; whereupon he was at 
once proiBoted to the Government of Liang- 

Thb Song or thb OaArs. 

The grape rine from untroddea landa^ 
Its biinehes gnarled in tangled basda, 
lTn« brought the garden to adorn 
With Yerdnre bright; now, upward borne. 
The branches climb with rapid stride^ 
In graceful carres, diverging wide^ 
Here spread and twine, there, languid hJ\ 
Now rearb the summit of the wall ; 
And then with verdire green and bright, 
Kachantiag the behotder*8 sight, 
Beyond the mansiiMi^ roof they strive. 
As thoDgh with conscioos will alive. 
And now the vine is planted out, 
It climbs the wooden frame about, 
The lattice shades with tender green. 
And forms a pleasant teriace screen. 
With dregs of rice * well soak the roots^ 
And moisten all its leafy shoots, 
The flowers like silken fringe will blow. 
And fruit like clustered pearls hang low. 
Ob ^ mare^s-milk*' grapes the hoar frost f 

gleams, 
Shine " dragon scaler" like morning beama. 
(ince hither came a travelled guest ; 
Amiized his host he thizs addressed, 
As strolling roand he chanced to see 
The fruit upon th* o^er-haHging tree : — 
We men of Tsin, such grapes so fair, 
I)e cultivate as gems most rare \ 
Of these delicious wine we make. 
For which men ne^er their thirst can slake- 
Take bnt a measure of this wine, 
And Liang-chow^s rule is surely thine ! 

The Ohinese name for gr^)e, usually 
written ^ ^ p'u t'du, was in the Han 

dynasty written ^>^^y suid has also 

been written ^^ » ^^® derivation of 

this name, according to the Pdn-ts'ao, is 

from |E^ pu to drink hilariously, and ^3 

t'du tipsy, in allusion to the use and abuse 
of the wine made therefrom. 

Of the several different varieties which 
are enumerated, the following are the most 
frequently mentioned ; to each I append a 
few descriptive and other remarks^ gathered 
from various sources. 

The ^^ crystal grape is of a white 
cloudy colour, and is covered with white' 

* See remarks below on the cultivation of the vine 
f In alliiftion ta the bloom on this kind of grape. 
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bloom, like lioe-dust ; in form it is large 
and long, and in flavour very swet^t. Those 

of Turkestan ^ ^: are the best 

The j^^'^L '^^re's-milk grape is of a 
purplish colour, large and long iu form, and 
of sweet flavour. According to tlie Pen- 
ta'ao this kind is so called because of the 
size and form of the fruit resembling the 
teats of a mare ; but it is worthy of notice, 
and somewhat suggestive of another deri- 
vation, that mare's milk is a favourite arti- 
cle of beverage in Central Asia, whence this 
sort of grape is said to have been brought. 

In the Nan Pu Sin Shu ^ o^^^, ^7 
a writer of the Sung dynasty, named ^$ & 

Ts'ien-yih, its introduction is stated to have 
been from Turfan, when that country was 

conquered, during the reign of Hjj^^i T'ai 

Tsung (of the T'ang dynasty, about a. d. 
€40.) 

The Sr purple grape is of a dark co- 
lour ; of this kind there are two sixes, large 
and small, and two flavours acid and sweet. 
The Pen-ts'ao says this is the kind which 
Chang £aen brought from the West. A 
very dark coloured, almost black raisin of 
an acid flavour, is imported into Canton 
from the North; perhaps this is the 
"small'* and '^ acid" kind hero designated. 

The |K green grape is from Central 

China /j^Ptl ; when ripe the colour is 

green ; green grapes of Turkestan are 

called ^Bn T'u-tsing, rabbit-eyes; they 

are very sweet, and a rare variety without 
fleeds is of great value. 

A green grape grows plentifully in the 
Fnh-kien province, and, though scarcely 
for other purpose than ornament, in Can- 
ton. A Ught-coloured, very sweety and 
seedless raisin from Tientsin, is sold in 
Canton. Either or both of these may pos- 
sibly be referable to this green grape, which 
moreover appears to be the result of native 
cultivation. 

The Jm ]^ so-so grape is described as 

being s^dless and as small as a pepper 
com ; originally introduced from the west, 
it is now said to be cultivated in China, 
one or two bunches appearing on a vine 
frame ; they are round in form, and of a 
deep carnation colour, and sweet and plea", 
sant flavour. The imported ones are better 
than those grown in China ; they are dried 
m large quantities and form an important 
article of commerce, especially in the north- 
ern vine fields, and are much prized by 

the people of Kiang nan |^X^* ^^^ 



Nung Cheng Tsuan Shu, or encyclopaedia 
of agriculture, says this description of 
grape is eaten by children as a preventive 
of the small pox ; or if the disease has al- 
ready broken out, it hastens its develope* 
ment and cure. 

The description of this grape is sugges- 
tive of the Zante currant, but I am not 
aware of its existence in Eastern Asia ; the 
small quantities iu which the soso is said 
to be produced in China seems to indicate 
merely an occasional ''sport," having a like- 
ness to some dried grapes known from 
foreign countries ; probably they are a 
small form of grape cultivated beyond tho 
north-western frontiers. 

These descriptions of some of the varie- 
ties of grapes recorded in Chinese literature 
are of course very vague, but as my scope 
of personal observation is confined to 
Southern China below the latitude on 
which grapes cease to flourish, I am unable 
to compare these written records with ex- 
istent facts. As these names are occasion- 
ally referred to in Chinese writings without 
the adjtinct p'u-t*au to indicate what fruit 
is meant, I reproduce the names above 
given, with an additional one from the 
P&nts'ao, and some descriptions from that 
work, which at all events have the advan- 
tage of being brief, in order that they may 
be presented at a glance to the reader's 
eye. 

^^^ vegetalile-dragon pearl grapes 

are round. 

i^^ mare's-milk grapes are long. 

yk & crystal grapes are light coloured. 

^ purple grapes are dsrk coloured ; 
and to make the list complete I may add, 




green grapes. 

^ 3^ so-so grapes are small. 

The general descriptions of the grape vine 
given in Chinese works are of the usual 
vague character; the branches are compared 
to rattans ; bunches of small flowers of a 
yellowish white colour open in the third 
moon, and the fruit is perfected during the 
seventh and eighth $ the trunk and stems 
are described as hollow, and water poured 
on the roots in the evening will permeate 
into the branches by the morning ; hence 

the popular name ^ ^ tree-pipe. 

Propagation by layers is recommended, and 
irrigating with water in which rice or meat 
has been washed or saturated. If musk be 
inserted under the bark, the whole tree, 
flowers, fruit, and all, will be impregnated 
with the odour of musk ) while the insertion 
of liquorice near the root causes tlie vine 
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to die. Id the north, where the winters are 
exceBsively cold, it is recommended that 
the whole tree be taken down from the 
frame and buried a foot deep in the ground, 
under straw to protect it from the frost ; 
when the fruits are forming superfluous 
foliage should be cut off in order to admit 
light and air to the grapes, a plan which is 
ado I.) ted in the more northern vine countries 
of the West, though cousidered injurious 
in warmer climates. The following is re- 
corded as a plan for rearing grapes of large 

size : plant a vine near a ^& date tree 

{Bhamntu ap.), and in the spring bore a 
hole through the latter and pass through 
it a branch of vine ; when the natural 
growth of the wood has completely closed 
the liole, cut off the vine from its own 
root, and it will then combine with the 
f ustor-tree and produce graptts as large as 
date^i. 

(jSrape wine is said to be made chiefly in 
Shaiisi, but it is disparaged as compared 
with that from the west ; raisins are also 
prepared and form an article of trade. 
Tlie following recipe for au article of do- 
me tic use is given; take unripe grapes, 
and bruise them well iu an earthenware 
vessel ; drain off the liquid and boil over a 
slow Are to a thick consistency ; add syrup 
and sandal- wood dust or musk. Vessels of 
Clipper or inm must not be used, nor ripe 
grapeSy as they will ferment. This prepa- 
ration is evidently a syrup rather than a 
wine ; such syrups were also made by the 
atjcient Komans and others, and chips of 
flr wood, as well as the leaves and other 
purts of the wine, were employed by them 
to give flavour to such preparations. 

To dry grapes : cut ofl' singly well ripened 
gra|>es with a knife, so as not to break the 
skill ; take equal quantities by weight of 
graixjs and syrup, which boil for four or 
five ebullitions ; drain off the liquid, and 
dry the grapes in the shade. They will 
then be kept a long time. To keep grapes 
in a fresh state, hang them in a dark cellar. 

1 have already referred to the wild grape, 
and its similarity to the cultivated one. 
It is said to grow in woods and on hill 
sides, sometimes forming a beautiful si^ht 
as it festoons lofty trees. Wine and rai- 
sins, it is said, can be made from its fruit. 
The following are given as synonyms in the 
Thesaurus. 

^ ^ ^ = Wild grape. 
iSS Yen Yuh. 







Ying Yuh. 
"S* Yiug Sheh. 



Parental Authobity ur Chika. 

Parents in China have the power of life 
and death over their children. In a village 
near Ningpo an instance of this occurred a 
short time since. A young mao had lost 
some money by gambling, and could not 
raise the funds to pay the debt. His grand- 
mother a few mouths previous had died, 
and in her oottin, as is customary, a quan- 
tity of extra clothing was placed; the corpse 
also was clothed with a large number of 
gaments. The young man thought to him- 
self, if he only had the clothing that was 
uselessly rotting in the grave, he oo\dd sell 
it and pay his debt and have something 
over. Uence he went at night, broke open 
the grave and coflin, and rifled the corpse 
of his grand -mother of all its clothing, and 
any other valuables that may have been 
placed in the coflin: 

The thief was detected, and his father 
took upon himself the responsibility of 
vindicating justice. He took his son, bis 
only reiuiiining son, and drowned hiiu in 
the canal, as he supposed. But after remov- 
ing the body from the water a short time, 
the young man revived. His father then 
took a cord and strangled him. 

M. J. K. 



ClauCou. 



Teeos. Sampson. 



Early Mabriaqeb tn China. 

It is well known that parents in China 
often betroth their children when very 
young. Poor people often take little girls 
when only three or four years old, and 
bring tliem up in their famUies to become 
the wives of their sons when of suitable 
age, which often is 15 or tfl years. 

Recently a somewhat remarkable case of 
early betrothal came under my observa- 
tion. Two neighboring families who had 
no sons, had each a daughter born to them. 
One of the infants soon died. Both fami- 
lies were very anxious, as Chinese parents 
usually are, to have sons, and had little de- 
sire for (Uuirhters. So the parents whose 
infant daughter was dead made an arrage- 
nient to adopt the infant of the other fami- 
ly as a daughter-in-law, the wife of a son 
yet to he begotten and horn. The parents of 
the infant were quite willing to betroth 
their daughter to the as yet unborn hus- 
band, the papers were duly made out, a 
feast given, the ofi'eiings made, and the little 
bride 22 days old, was carried to the house 
of her future parents. I learned on inquiry 
that it was expected that the presence in 
the family of a betrothed wife wonld in- 
duce Heaven to grant her a husband. 

M, J. K. 

Ningpo, Match 20, 1869. 
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Tba Oil. 

Some may believe that the Tea oil which 

the Chiuese called Cha Yew ^ y^ is 

manafactured frem Tea seeds, but sach is 
not the case, and they wiU be deceived if 
tbtty base thoir idea upon the above two 
Chinese characters as meanijig such au 
article. 

On careful investigation,, I find that the 
seeds from which this kind of oil is extract- 
ed, are the seeds of trees called Gameliia 
Oleifera or Dwarf Fine, which take eight 
years (more or less) to produce flowers and 
seeds after being plantcKl. 

Taking the character ^^ which means 

Tea, and y^ which means Oil, it is a mis- 
take to give it the uaiite of Tea Oil accord- 
ing to the sense of tlie words ; some other 
name must be adopted acoordiug to the 
true character of the article itself. For 

instance Uwa Seng ^^^ is ground put, 
from which oil can be expressed, an<l there- 
fore Hwa Seng yew '^ jt^ y^ is actually 

the oil of ground nut ; but it is quite the 
reverse in the case of tbe Tea oil, which is 
not the oil of Tea seeds but that of Camel- 
lia Oleifera. Tea plants have also seeds, 
bat they have uever been mauufacted into 
oil. 

1 may also add that the Tea oil sold by 
the manufacturer, is more or less roixod 
with some other kind of oil, as a sufficient 
quantity of the seeds of Camellia Oleifera 
could not be procured ; and that whoever 
opens an oil manufactory is not compelled 
to confine his business to manufacturing the 
oil of the Camellia seeds only, but extracts 
it from some other kiuds also, such as 
vegetable seeds, pine seeds, sessaraum 
seeds Ac 

G, M. C. 

Foochow, 7th April, 1809. 



PsBsiA?^ Stsbbt in NIN<3^0. 

In the topography of the prefecture of 
Ningpo there is a passage* which states 
that among the streets aud villages belong- 
ing to Ningpo there is oue called Po-s'i- 
luaDg« This means Persian street or Per- 
sian vilhige, and seems to indicate that a 
colony of Persians settled here at some 

ancient period. The passage reads .^^^ 

^ RR iBt ftif # Hiang-tunflT-nan-yli- 
po-sK-hiang. — At the South-east comer of 
the great street is the street called Po-sX 



street. The character j{j|^S^ were for- 
merly called Pa-si. The Mahommedans 
now say Farsi. 

To what ancient religion did the Persian 
colony of Ningpo belong ? 

1. There was the Nestorian religion which 
was widely spread in China in the seventh 
aud eis^hth centuries. John de Monte 
Corimo stated that in his time (I3th century) 
there were 30, 000 Nestorian OhristiaDs in 
China. On the Nestorian monument, Po-si 
is mentioned as the country to which 
belonged the Magi who came to worship our 
Saviour. 

2. There were the Jews. They had co- 
lonies ii^ several of the large cities and 
among them at Ningpo, but they have 
long since died out. 

3. Then there were the Mahommedans, 
a Persian speaking people, who came to 
China as the Jews did in the Sung dynasty. 
A few of these people are etiU at Ningpo. 

4. There was the religion of the fire wor- 
shippers. The name ^|p^^ flwa Shen 

Kiau is applied to it and it was brought to 
China about the 7th century. 

As these four religions were all intro- 
duced to China by persons speaking the 
Persian language, unless the Nestoriaiis 
were an exception, who passed through 
Persia on their way to China from Meso- 
potania, it is very difiicult to determine 
to which belonged the colony whose pre- 
sence at Ningpo in former times is indi- 
cated by this street name. 

In North China down to the present 

time there is a phrase MT ttr ^M ^ 

Po si tsin pan "the Persians bringing 
valuable stones," which refers to the tin)es 
of the Ming dynasty when Mahommedans 
came often to China with presents of preci- 
ous stones for the emperor. Perhaps then 
IVsi-hiang means only "Mahommedan 
street." Investigation by those residing on 
the spot would probably settle this point. 

J. Edkins. 



The Oeioin of the T'ibk Tr Hwul 

[It was our intention in this number to 
have given sketch of the Penang societies, 
but the following from a Chine^te gentle- 
man having reached us a few days since 
w6 gladly insert it instead.— Bd. N, (& Q] 

The writer of the following note has 
accidentally picked up some informatiun 
upon the subject from an old manuscript 
lying in his library, which gives an outline 
of the doings of this society. From it he 
extracts the following story, but as he i« 
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not a member of the sooiety he cannot 
vouch for its truth ; he therefore leaves it 
with hiB readers either to believe or dis- 
believe it as they choose. 

During the reign of Yung Ching A.D. 
1723-1.735 there sprung up a very powerful 

Kace called the Si Lu ^§ iS on the 

borders of China, whose leader contemplated 
an invasion of the empire. When he had 
assembled a sufficient force, he made to- 
wards the Metropolitau City. When Yung 
Ohing, the Emperor, heard of this move- 
ment he determined to give them battle, so 
he sent his generalissimo to meet them on 
the way, and after several desperate fights 
Yung Chiug*s army was defeated. 

Yung Ching on hearing of this event was 
much perplexed, not knowing what to do } 
and having no other alternative, had re- 
course to the adfice of his counsellors who 
ordered that proclamations shoiiUl be issued 
throughout the empire giving tlie people to 
understand that whoever should succeed in 
suppressing this rebellion should be made 
a great Minister, besides receiving other 
honors. In spite of such promises no re- 
sponse was miule to the call. 

Now at this time there lived 10& Budd- 
hist priests in a temple at Shantung called 

ihe Shaon Lin Sze ^ jj^ ^. When 

they beard of the ravages made upon the 
people by the conquerors, and the invita- 
tions contained in the said proclamation, one 

of their number named Li S'ei Kai ^p'm 

ffi a priest of great virtue, went to see 

&e local official (in whose Yamdn a procla- 
mation was also posted), and through him 
he was admitted to an audience with the 
emperor, to whom he proposed to offer his 
services to that end. 

After some formalities the emperor asked 
him what number of men he required for 
the occasion ; he replied that he demanded 
nothing but his own men, that is the lOB 
priests, who were sufficient to conquer the 
enemy. However, Yung Ching ordered his 
geueralissimo to supply any number of men 
he might require. 

Li S'ei Khai on his return to the temple 
informed his companion priests of bis con- 
versation with the emperor ; all of them 
agreed to support him, and they forthwith 
prepared themselves for the coming battle. 

When the battle was fouflfht the enemy 
was totally defeated and driven out of the 
country ; and when the news of this victory 
reached the Kmperor Yung Ching was so 
glad that he ordered his Ministers to go 
and meet the conquerors on their entering 
the palace. This greatly offended one of 



the Ministers named Ch'ang Kieu Chiang 

2& t^ ^P who was the emperor's great 

favorite and was also a man of much inflv- 
enoe at Court ; and he sought to ruin them 
by all possible n^ans. 

When the conquerors eame into the pre- 
sence of the emperor, they were asked what 
they required for their services ; but they 
assured the emperor, that as they were chii 

kea jen Hj ^^ A^ ^^^^ ^" '^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
left their homes, they coitM not accept any 
honors and that they winild be quite satis- 
fied if their great exploits were kept on 
record. So it was done accordini; to their 
request, and they were then dismissed with 
many assurances of regard from the env- 
peror. While this was going on, the said 
Chang Kien Chiang was meditating a plan 
to prevent their demands being granted } 
but as they wanted nothing extraordinary, 
he was foiled in his intention ; however he 
was not satisfied, and (ietermined to carry 
out his scheme of revenge, 

Chang Kien Chiang was a remarkable 
chess player and it happened that he was 
one day invited to play chess with the 
emperor. During the game he purposely 
moved one of his chessmen in a wrong 
direction, and when the emperor observing 
it, told him of his error, Chang Kien Chang 
readily made an apology ; the play was 
continued, but wImu he made the same 
error a second and third time the emperor 
addressed him as follows : — 

''As you are a good player, how is ii 
that you made such a confusion in your 
moves 1 " 

Chang Kien Chiang replied ; 

''My mind has been fixed upon some 
very important affairs of the empire." 

The emperor again asked. 

" What are they ' 7 

Chang Kien Chiang hereupon replied : — 

"There is a well substantiated report 
current that the 108 priests who have lately 
conquered our enemies the Si Lu intend to 
attack your majesty ; and that it is also 
their intention to renounce the priesthood 
and to become emperor and ministers as 
soon as the empire should fall into their 
hands. ^ 

The emperor on hearing these words was 
excessively angry, and without instituting 
any enquiry ordered that the temple should 
be destroyed. Chang Kien Chiang wa» 
entrusted with the command of the soldiers 
and at midnight he arrived at the temple 
when all the priests, except five, had retired 
to bed ; and after due precautions had been 
taken, in order not to let any one of them 
effect their escape, he surrounded the 
temple and set fire to it. Out of the 108 
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priests only Li S'ei Kai and four others 
who were very pious and virtuous, made 
good their escape with the aid of Kwan 
Yin, the goddess of Celibacy, who was 
worshipped in the temple ; all the rest 
perished. 

These five men had felt great uneasiness 
in mind during the previous day anil there- 
fore devoted the whole day and night to 
chanting prayers to Kwan Yin mure religi- 
ously than on former occasions, and to 
praying that the evil, if it existed, might 
be averted. So they sat up in the night 
till the destroying force arrived, when they 
heard guns being fired and on looking 
througl) one of the windows they knew that 
their end was approaching, for they could 
not go out by the front door, as the soldiers 
were there, and behind they were prevented 
by a broad river. Consequently they had 
no hopes of escape and willingly submitted 
to their fate ; while in this miserable state^ 
they prostrated themselves before Kwan 
Yin and begged hard for her aid ; while in 
this position, they fell into a trance and 
Kwan Yin appearing to them led them 
across the broad river in safety, and brought 
them to rest under a huffe tree by the 
stream. They then consulted as to the 
best way of planning their revenge for the 
conduct of the emperor and his Minister 
Chang Kien Chiang towards them, and 
while they were discussing they saw an 

incense pot ^^ j^, brought down by the 

current, floating b^. This they picked np, 
and decLured that it was a sign for forming 
a league to avenge the wrongs which they 
had sustained ; they then threw off their 
priestly garb, let their hair grow and be- 
came Shoo-keas "(& ^^ again — that is per- 
sons who returned again to their homes. 

The incense pot was placed before the 
tree in order to hold joss stick, and as they 
h£ul none, some twigs were used ; so each 
man took three in his hand and called upon 
Kwan Yin and all the gods in the universe 
to witness the union which they then form- 
ed for the overthrow of the emperor ; this 
done, the twites were put in the incense 
pot, and they again swore as brethren that 
each would go forth and collect as many 
associates as he could in order to raise the 
standard of rebellion. Thus these five 
priests commenced the establishment of the 
Triad Society in whose hall they are now 
worshipped, under the title of Wu T'su 

3L jUR" ^® ^^® Ancestors. 

I will now add a few facts concerning this 
society. There are many societies in the 
Straits which go by the name of Kongsis ; 
those that worship the five ancestors are 



the Tien Ti Mwui, San llo Hwui Siao taou 
Hwei and kin tsien Hwei but these Flwuis 
(LeaLfues) have ditfereut names given to 
tlteir respective halJs such as, in Penang 
the 

||^>^ f) E Bsing Knngsi, 
l^lU t^ ^ fl*« Shan Kongsi, 
^# ^ ^ Ho ShiMg Kongsi, 
^^^^ Ho Ho Kongsi; 

the others not being descended from the 
five ancestors they could not be called Tien 
Ti Hwui <&c ; ajid nothing definite can be 
got out of them unless one is a member of 
the society, aud even then yon are forbid- 
den to reveal the secret of the signs «feo. 
to outsiders on pain of death. Any man 
on joining is bound to paj a fee of f 3.80 
out of which a portion, say 5t) cents for 
every new member, ip paid to the Master 
of the ceremonies, called the Seen Sang 

^tSt ^"^^ * P*'^* ^ *^^® given to the 





Messenger called the Ts'ao Hsia 

because he is said to wear out a pair of 
straw shoes in running on the errands of 
tlie Society aud collecting new members. 
The balance goes to the Kongsi fund. 

There are three Chiefs called 
I,-TaKo ;^^, 

ir,— UrhKo H^, 

III,— San Ko H^» 

Six associates, called Liew Ta Shang -^ 

y^ j^ and the Seen Sang form the Coun- 
cil to try criminal as well as civil cases, and 
manage all the affairs of the Brethren and 
the Kongsi. 

It is said that the members are required 
to let loose their hair; this done, they must 
go and worship the five ancestors, when the 
Seensang shall teach them some ceremony 
and the signs of the society, after wliich 
they are required to pass the bridge of 
swords, which they call Kwo Kien M6u 

Here many questions are asked such as 
"Who are your parents?" to which the 
answer is " I am bom by the heaven and 
bred by the earth," again ** What brought 
you here ? " 

Answer. — " To support the good can80." 

^uery.—" Are your Fathers and Brethren 
dear to you ?" 

Answer. — "No, the Brethren in a good 
cause are dear to me." 

And so on. I am told that there are 
some other severe questions which the new 
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members are obliged to answer to the sa- 
tisfaction of all the members, and should 
there be any hesitation the new members 
are thrashed. Every member on joining 
nuiat also have a backer to support him 
lest he should meet an antagonist who may 
have had some row before with him; in 
this case revenge may be exivc ed hefort he 
passes the Sword Bridge ; but if Jie has 
once passed it no man can injure him, and 
he is, from tliat time, considered one of 
the fraternity, and is bound to fulfil, as 
the others, the thirty-six articles of the 
Oath of the Society. 

Any new member after being once 
admitted is entitled to a piece of Red cloth 

called the Pen teien ;?(t^ on which is 
a diaorram drawn with the bii^ character 
^ Hung in the middle and some other 
small characters running cri>8S-wise. The 
ciiaracte'r Hung was taken after name of 
Hnng-wu *Hfc j^ the founder of the Ming 

dynasty, as it was the intention, as it is said, 
of the five priests to re- establish that dynasty, 
when the empire should fall into their hands. 
The business of admitting and swearing 
in new members wiiioh is called K'ai hsiang 

Hi ^ and is often carried on at night. 

The different Kongsis may worship any 
one of the five ancestors and consequently 
adopt any kind of rule, whichever may be 
most agreeable to their interests ; thus 
sometimes a father has been known to 
fight against his son because each belonged 
to an opposite party. Many other charges 
Lave been niade concerniuj? them ; laws are 
daily broken by them, and it is a great 
pity that tliey are still allowed to exist. 

Before closing my remarks I would urge 
that it is a matter of great importance that 
however secret may be the doings of the 
Kongsis, they should not to be allowed to 
exist in the face of civiliasation ; though it 
-would be a troublesome task to extinguish 
them after they have taken root so deeply 
in the ground. The society which sprung 
up first in the North and was known as 

the Pei Leu Keaou Q^^ ^" analo- 
gous to the Tien Ti Hwui. It has committed 
great evil, and rebellion being one of its 
chief objects, it was in the midst of its 
glory finally suppressed. 

The Chinese Government are very severe 
indeed against the Hwuis, which are mainly 
composed of lawless people from whose 
combinations, a rebellion has often sprung 
up. If proper pains be taken, 1 have no 
doubt that the existing evils connected with 
the Hwuis in the Straits can be remedied. 

Foochow. O. M. C. 



COUNTEIBS INDICATED BY CERTAIN CHI- 
NES B Charaotbbs.— What countries are 
indicated by the following names met with 
in Chinese works ? 

;^ ^ ^> 



Hankow. 



F. P. S. 



Buddhist Priests in Amertca.— I see 
the following statement in a recent home 

paper : — 

" Prof. Carl Neuman, of Munich, a dili- 
gent student of Chinese Antiquities and 
bibliography, has discovered from the Chi- 
nese year books that a company of Buddhist 
Priests entered this vast Continent, via 
Alaska, a thousand years before Columbus 
and explosed thoroughly and intelligently 
the Pacific borders, penetrating into ** the 
land of Fn'mrxg—loT so they called the 
Aztec territory, after the Chinese name of 
the Mexican Aloe." 

Perhaps some of your numerous and able 
contributors may be able to verify the 
learned Sinologue's discovery and for that 
purpose 1 beg to submit it to further 
inquiry. *• •*• "^• 

Shanghai, March 24. 

[A similar query in identical words haa 
been received from F. P. S. — Ed.] 



** The word Chit."— Are the terms Ohity 
a letter, note, handwriting and Chints, 
(Malay : Chit, Chitta; Port: Chita; French: 
Chite; Dutch: Chits; German: Zits), Indian 
cloth painted* by hand, both derived from 
the Arabic word " Chath," a handwriting ? 

J. A. B. 

"Canarin and Chatin." — What is the 
etymology of the words Canan^is or Canim^ 
bins (peasants) and Ckatins (merchants from 
Dekhan) ? J. A. B. 

Koxinoa's Name.— (Vol. 3, No. 2, p. 30.) 
I think there can be no doubt that Koxin- 

ga's name was ffij and not ^R; the latter 

is probably a misprint. In the History of 
Tai-wan, a work written in 1694, soon aiter 
Formosa was subjected, and which gives a 
long desultory account of this buccaneer's 

career, the character ttj is used throughout. 
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The same work also says that his mother 
was a Japanese woman as G. N., Jr. rightly 
surmises. On page 21, Chap. 19, Vol. 10, 
the history says. *' Of the Tarious King- 
doms .situated beyond the seas Japan is 
the most wealthy and powerful, and all 
varieties of Chinese produce are in great 
dem:uid. The Japanese hearing of (the suc- 
cesstis) of Chdng's veterans were somewhat 
afraid of them, but ChSngkutig being bom 

of a Japait/ese woman Wei-yang vS ^^ 

(a Japanese ruler ?) acknowledged him as a 
a relation," <bc. K. 

Heknia ipf China. (Vol. 3, No. 2, p. 
24). — During the last four years 44 cases of 
inguinal hernia in' adults and one case of 
umbilical hernia in a child, wer«) seen at 
this hospitaL In the latter case the natives 
had nearly resorted to acupuncture to eva- 
cuate the humours that were supposed to 
be cullected. The lower animals are some- 
times killed by them in this ignorant way. 
One ad nit case was of 6 years standing, 
and pr< sented, from the large mass of 
bowel protruded and the corpulency of the 
patieut, the appearance of a second abdo- 
men. The foreign truss is much valued. 
The piece of bent iron usually worn is 
clumsy, heavy, and ineffective. It is strange 
that they should have hit upon a similar 
device. Probably ours is borrowed from 
the Chinese ! I saw lately a bad case of 
strangulated rupture of 12 days standing. 
The parts were in a state of mortification, 
nothing could be done and the patient died 
the same evening. The native doctors 
were utterly powerless. They had wasted 
the precious time with delusive and useless 
plasters. The Chinese name for hernia is 

wrongly called ijjN ^f . When their theory 

is so absurd, their practice may be expect- 
ed to be either nihil or dangerous. The 
disease is ascribed to weakness and over- 
straining or over- working. 

Peking. J. Dudgbon. 

Hbknia IK Chiita. (Vol. 3^ No. 2, p^e 
25). — Hernia is called by the Chinese ^jjj 

pronounced in Hankow swan chHf or 




«uxn (}g^1)ch\ but of 45,923 patients, 

attending the Wesleyan Medical Mission 
Hospital, at Hankow, during four jrears, 
there were 189 recorded cases of Hernia, or 
Rupture. Of these the great majority were 
of the *' Inguinal" class, and upon the left 
side of the body, in a large proportion of 
cases. The disease has been seen in a few 
cases of women, but its nature is misunder- 
atoody as the disease is sometimes called 



^^H ^'^ ^^ <^T^ ^'wind in the scrotum, 
or testicles." Some better idea is conveyed 
as to its cause and nature by the use of ihe 

soufid of the character, m^ which means 

to prolapse or to bear dowu. The rattling 
of wind in the tumour has no doubt mis- 
led doctors and patients as to the essential 
nature of the disease, which tl^y coufound 
with Sarcocele, Hydrocele, and other posi- 
tive diseases of the testicle. The tumour 
after attains a large size and the gut is 
sometimes " incarcerated" in the scrotum. 
Strangulation 's very rare, from the lax 
nature of the Chinese Qbre. Only two casts 
of "incarcerated," and cne of "strangu- 
lated" rupture have been seen in the whole 
number of patients, attending during live 
years at the Hospiial before mentioned. 
Trusses are readily purchased by the sub- 
jects of this disability, and a rude device 
of this nature has been the secret monopoly 
of a family of doctors, of this place, for 
many years. F. Poktek Smitu. 

Hankow, 1869. 

Thb term "Junk." (Vol. 1, No. 7, p. 
87).— From C awfnrd*s "History of the 
Indian Archipelago " Book III, Chap. I, L 
quote the following lines in reply to this 
query: "The ouly measurement among 
"these people which has reference to the 
" area of the land is the Javanese jung, 
"and its fractional parts proceeding on the 
" binary scale of computation down to six- 
" teenth. The literal meaning of the word 
" jung in the Javanese language is a large 
" boat or vessel, and its application in the 
" present instance may have some fantastic 
"allusion to the corresponding immersion 
" of the land in the element of water." 

J. A. B. 

The Word Pylono, (Vol. 3, No. 2, Page 
25.) — In reply to the query of L. C. P., I 
beg to remark that Pylong, properly speak- 
ing, is composed of two Chinese words t/t 

#g P'a lung. The P'a lung is a sort of 

boat rowed and used by a set of burglars. 
The origin of the latter part of the word is 
obvious — the supposed swiftness of the 

dragon ^g corresponding in some respects 

with the swiftness of the boat. 

Lally-lung is a corruption for Ladrone, 
the Portuguese word for pirates and sea- 
robbers. The kidnapping of a native mer^ 
chant in Canton named King Ku is still 
fresh in the minds of many, and was done 
by the people of a P'a lung boat. 

G. M. C. 

Foochow, 7th April, 1869. 
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Thr Cities of China. — The following Table of the Cities of varioug grades in each 
of the Eighteeu Proviuces, is taken from the '' Complete View of Official Rank and 

Remuneration '' issued in *Uhe tenth year of Hien-Fung, ^.d. 1860," 'S^ jU^ ^ ^^ 
^C ^ 1^ ^ -^ ^r • ^* ^^^^ ^ found convenient, 1 think, for reference. 



Eighteen Provifices. 



Chili-U 

Kiang-sa 

Ngan-hwui, 

Shan-tuDg, 

Shan-si, 

Ilo-nan, 

Slien-si, 

Kan-suh, 

Fuh-kien, 

Che-kiang, 

Kiang-si, 

Hu-peh, 

Hu-nan, 

Sz-chuen 

Kwang-tong, 

Kwang-si, 

Yun-nan, 

Kwei-chow, 



IE ^ 














miw 









Total, 



Fu, 



Pritfileged 
Chmo. 




11 

8 

8 

10 

9 

9 

7 

9 

10 

11 

18 

10 

9 

12 

9 

11 

14 

12 



182 



6 
3 
5 
2 

ID 
4 
6 
6 
2 

1 
1 
4 

8 
4 
1 
4 
1 



67 



Chow. 

m 



17 
8 
4 
9 
6 
6 
5 
7 

1 
1 
7 
3 

7 
16 
26 
13 



Heeti, 



131 



123 
62 
50 
96 
85 
96 
78 
50 
61 
75 
75 
60 
64 

111 
78 
47 
39 
34 



Total. 



157 

76 

67 

117 

110 

115 

90 

72 

73 

87 
90 
78 
80 
131 
98 
75 
83 
60 



1,279 



1,659 



In the above Table some of the subdivisions do not appear, — as for instance the local 
Fu, of which there are said to be 4 ; local Chou 26 ; local Bicn 4 ; also a few TSng. It 
will be observed that the whole number of Fu, or Ist class cities, is 182 ; of Chou or 2nd 
class cities 198 ; of Hien or 3rd class cities 1279 ; making a total of 1659 cities in the 
empire. Of these all are ostensibly walled cities, but many of them have merely a 
mound of earth surrounding them, presenting little obstruction to an invading force. 
Many of the district cities are very small, mere villages in fact, witfi very little trade. 
Yunnan has the largest number of Fu, Shensi the least ; Yunnan also has the largest 
number of Chou, and Chekiang the least ; Chihli has the largest number of Hien, Kwei- 
chow the least. 

From the Table an approximate answer may be derived, to Mr R. Grundemann's 
inquiry in N. and Q. (vol. 3, No. 1, p. 9) respecting 'Hhe various dialects spoken in 
China, and their geographical distribution," As a general rule, each Fu and Chou may 
be said to have a local colloquial dialect of its own, and even each Hien has some collo- 
quialisms peculiar to itself. This would give (Fu 182 and Chou 198), 380 different 
dialects in the eighteen provinces. A partial exception to this rule is found in the great 
mandarin speaking portion of the empire, embracing all the region north of the Yiang- 
tze river. StiU even here, each prefecture (Fu and Chou) may be said to have a dialect 
of its own, arising from the vast number of local colloquialisms, and the local pronun- 
ciation of the mandarin. 

Ningpo, March 25, 1869. M. J, K 
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Dialects of thb Miau-tzu and Ohoko- 
tzb — ^their affinity to that of thb sia- 
MESE. (Vol. 1, p. 131.)— In the Fenaiuf Ga- 
zette for 22nd August, 1868, there is an ar- 
tide on the Miautse and Si-fan, in which 
it is said that the small Miau-tse vocabula- 
ries published in No. 10, Vol. I of the 
Chinese Notes and Queries are Hiinalaic and 
not Chinese. 

The first of these is the dialect of the 
Chung-tse, a trib^ in Kwang-si. Only seven 
examples are given, but these shew that the 
Chong-tse are simply a tribe of the great 
Lau or Siamese race. 

Bog, to ma. Lau ma. 

Ox, to wai. Law k,wai huffaloe, Wa, bo, 
mo, ba is a common Him. name. Wai, 
woi, <fec, is the masculine segregative 
applied to quadrupeds in severid dia- 
lects: ex. gr. khan-boi cow, Kumi; woi- 
tom, cow, Songpu ; painoh, buffaloes 
Kumi ; kam-pai, goat, Mijhu, &o. 

Bog, to mo. Lau mu, Lepcha mc^n (ma, 
vo, po, pa, ba in other dialects ; phag, 
wak, wok, bok, are older forms found 
in several.) 

Duck, to pit. Lau pet. 

Ckichenj (1 fowl) to ki. Lau kai fowl. 

Mai ricey kau ngai (?Lau Khaw hoUed 
rice,) 

Pork, no mung. Lau Mu hog. 

The Miau-tse tribes inhabit the rnoun" 
tains that stretch for about 400 miles east- 
ward from YuD-nan to Lien-chau in the 
N.W. comer of Kwang-tung, separating or 
forming the common borders of Kwang-si 
and Kwei-chow. They have preserved 
their independence to the present day, and 
have frequently invaded the Chinese towns 
in their vicinity. In 1832 they are said to 
have brought 30,000 men into the field 
a^nst the forces of the Governor of 
Kwang-tung, which they defeated with 
great loss. The native race of Yuu-nan is 
the Lau, and they appear to prevail to this 
day in the western portion of the province 
as the names of most of the towns marked 
on the map have the Lau prefix maung or 
moni;, (muang, Lau, town, corrupted by the 
Burmese to moung and maing.) It would 
not be surprising, therefore, were we to find 
that the Lau were the dominant race among 
tlie Miau-tse before the Chinese annexed 
the territories adjoining their mountains. 
Since the notices of the history and ethno- 
graphy of the Lau which appeared in the 
journal of the Indian Archipelago, Captain 
Yule's remarkably intelligent and critical 
work on Burmah has been published. He 
devotes an entire chapter to an account of 
the Shan states tributary to Burmah, much 
of it derived from the M. S, Journals of 



Dr. Richardson and Captain Macleod. 
From historical, traditioual and linguistic 
data I bad concluded that the Lau were ori- 
ginally one of the East Himalaic or Mou- 
Auam tribes located in eastejru Bengal and 
the upper basins of the Barak and Kyen 
rivers, wheuce, at some very remote period, 
they had moved eastward into Yun-uan. 
There they had flounslied, coming finally 
in contact with the Chinese in the slow 
and steady course of the progress and 
colonization of th^t people westward. 
Bearing the impress of this intercourse 
on their civilization and in their language, 
the Lau had sent out expeditions to the 
west, founding numerous settlements in 
the north of the basin of the Ira wad dy^ 
and, in later ages, spreading south, the 
Kambojan and Tequan Kini^doms for a 
time stopping their advance, till they wrest- 
ed Siam from the former and Tenasserim 
and Ligor from the latter. That Yuii-uau 
was the seat of the earliest power and civi- 
lization of the Lau is confirmed by the Shan 
traditions mentioned in Captain Yule's 
work. According to these, as communicated 
to Colonel Hanuay, the capital of the an- 
cient and great empire of the race was 
Kai Khao Mau Long (*Hhe great and splen- 
did city") situated in the south west of 
Yun-nan on the banks of the Shive li, a 
tributary of the Irawaddy. From the 
Chong-tse vocables now published it may be 
inferred that the sway of the race extended 
at one time far to the eastward of this capi- 
tal and included a portion at least of Kwang- 
si. While their dominion embraced a con- 
siderable section of the basins of the Ira- 
waddy, the Me-kong and the Sang-koi, they 
must have been in contact, on the south, 
with another of the leading tribes of the 
same branch of the EUmalaic stem, the 
Anamese, who, when the Chinese first sub- 
jugated them, were in possession of the 
lower parts of the Sang-koi. The Lau 
must have come under the influence of 
the Chinese long before they received 
Budhism and their Indian alphabet, for 
their earlier colonies in Manipaor and 
elsewhere to the north of Burma appear to 
have been established before this, and the 
language is everywhere the same, and has 
the same Chinese ingredients, including 
the modern Chinese forms of most of the 
Chino-Himalaic numerals. The Chinese 
began their conquests and colonization in 
Yun-nan and Aiiam about two thousand 
years ago. The Pali scriptures and alphabet 
were received by the Khmer or Kambojans 
from Ceylon in 432 A. C, and appear to have 
been communicated by the Khmer to tho 
Siamese. But the latter, before they were 
detached from their Lau Brethren and sub- 
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jui^ated by the Kainhojaun, miut have usu I 
tlie Lau alphabet, wtiioh was evideutlv de- 
rived from that uf the most ancient aomi- 
naut natiou on the wester u se<k-b«>ard of the 
Peninauia, the Nwu or Talain. The annals 
of the Siamese prior to the time when they 
threw off the Kambojan yoke and founded 
the Kingdom of Siam, 1350 A.C., so far as 
they contain any historical in<{redient, ap- 
pi'ar to relate to the Lau nice generally. 
The civil era of Phayakrek, A.D. 038, is 
common to the Shans and Siamese, and is 
also the Rakhoinu [Arracanjeni. The Ma- 
uipoor traditions of the race distinguish the 
7th and 8th centuries as tlie period in which 
the power of the Lau states in Upper Bur- 
ma was at its lieight, and when they pushed 
their conquests in all directious. Phaya- 
krek was probably the founder of the lead- 
ing western state, and if his era marks the 
period when the Lau first issued in over- 
whelming force from Vun-nan on their latest 
western and southern career, it is sufficient- 
ly modern to allow, on tlie one hand, of 
both the Chinese and Budhist iiiiluenoeii 
having previously taken their full effect, 
and, on the other, of the race having attain- 
ed ttulticient civilization to allow of the 
language, under the continued restraint of 
common religion and literature, being pre- 
served utichanged during the 12 centuries 
that have bince elapsed, disiuptod and 
scattered although the race has long been. 

L. 

English and Chinese Names of Pl \ srs, 

(Vol. 3 No. 2.)— 3^^ Nu Chen. The 

seeds of the *' ch^iste tree" of China wore 
submitted by me to the late Dr. Arnott 
and from a view of the seeds alone he was 
inclined to clas.-* it among the K(p.W>«?torca<', 
of the species Gallicarp. The same troe oi 
India belongs to Vitex. It is probably 

Bhis mixedancunu ^»w Tung chiug 

is probably the fructus Ligiutri mUyahis, 

Datura Strammiinrn is 'ttfe tW| G3 Foh 
chieh 'rh and Hihiscus abelrnoachtut is pro- 
bably ^^^HP Tung kwei tse. 

Peking. J. D. 

Chinese Names of Plants. (Vol. 3, p. 
24.) — Datura stramoninm s'appella en Chi- 

nois (k P6kin) ^ ^ |i (c^- Tatari- 

now catal. medicam. Sineus.) 

Une autre espece de Datura S |J^ ^£ 

(Tatarinow. ) D'apr^ Hoifmann et >^ cli ultes 
("Noms indigenes d*uu choix de plantes 
du Japon ct de la Chine'') cela serait 
Datura alba. 



Sp^iaerta chinenu (pas spoerii conitue 
c'etait ^rit par F. P. S.) ^^^ffe- 

L6 mot signifie plante qui a'lierbe 4U*elle 
dtait pundant T^ti^, devient un ver pendant 
I'liiver. Cette plante, don t la meilecine ciii- 
noise fait usfige, appartient k la Fumille des 
Pyr6nomycfetes (dypoxylons), Trib. Sph6- 
riues. EUe ressemble en effet 2i uue larve 
d'lnsecte. On trouve une description et 
tes notions sur les propertie ui«^dicinales 
chezGrosier *'La Chine" t. Ill, p. 319. La 

botanique chinoise ^f^tjfy^ pf ^ ^» 
tchi wu ming shi t'u k'ao, en donue aussi 
une plaucbe, chap. X. 

Quant auz arbres k cire Ics nouis ~aC^ 

nil tchSn, ^ H tung t'sing, ^ |^ la 

shu sont employ^, k ce qu'il paiwt pro- 
miscue pour diffurents arbres que nonrissent 
les insectes b, cire et fournissent ie suif 
v^^i^tal. Du moins le Pun tsao et aussi 
d'autres auteurs chinois emploient les uoms 
** tung t'.sing *' et ** la shu " comme syno- 
nynies du nii tcheo. Cependaut iis decri- 
vent encore s^pajement le tung t'siug. 
Dans le 'Hchi wu ming shi t*u k'ao" on 
tr«iiive la description et les gr:ivures de 
trois ditlV^rents arbres qui fuumisseut la 
cire ; le nU tchen, le tung t'aeng et lu la 
shu. Le del nier croit dans la proTince de 
Kwei-tchcou. 

D'apret Tatarinow le nti tclidn serait la 
Rhtut inicrtid" tea et lo tung t'sing Li^jHstrutn 
val4jare. Mais la cire d ounce par la Ilhug 
mi-cedaniii eat, a itaat que je sais, le pro- 
duit des fniits de V arbre conmie le suif 
vegetal <le iStiUi ngia nchifera. J'ignor.ssi 
Rhus sfuccedauea nourrit aussi lea insectes 
a cire. 

Hoffmann et Schultes ne citent pas de 
noms ChiD<.>i4 pour JUttis succedmiea^ mais 

ils donnent le nom ^r ^ & Ligustrum 

japoiticum (Thl.) et aussi a Ligustrum 

ohtusifolium (S. et T.) ^f^ j^ jj^ serait 

d'apr^e les memos autenrs Lnjudrarn Jbttta 
(8. et T.) D'apr^ les descriptions que don- 
nent les livres chinois de Tarbre tung t'siug 
(on dit entre autres que les feuiUes ressem- 

blest k ceUes de I'arbre jm, Cedrela chi- 

nensis) je serais port6 k croire que c'est I'ar- 
bre k cire dont parle Fortune dans ses 
ouvrages, et qu'on dit etre une esp^ce do 
Fraxinu», Avac cela s'accorderait aussi la 
gravure dans le tschi wu ming shi t'u kao 
(un arbre k feuilles pennies, les fie urn 
petites en panicules), tandis que le nu 
tchen repr^seute sur une autre planche du 
m6me ouvrage pourrait bien etre im arbre 
dans le genre du Ligustrum. Cependant 
c^est une question qui nc peut etre decidee 
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quo par lea botanistes qui out va ces arbres 
ik oil I'on lea cnltive. 

L'arbre ^ "^fc ^ ^^^^ P*'^® ^^ 
Sampaon (N, & Q., No. 2, 1869), eat le 
Xani/u>eercM sorhifoLia. Bge. II croit dana 
le Nord de la Chine et Duhalde en parle 
comme d' uu arbre fruitier (t. I, p. 26) k 
P^in. Bunge, qui une quarantaine d' 
anuses auparavant a viait^ P^kin et aea 
environ a, eat le premier botaniste qui ait 
fait la deacriptiou auieutifique de cet arbre 
qu'il place dana la f amille dea Sapindachs. 
C'est an de cea magnifiquea eapecea d'arbres 
dont lea environa de P^kin aunt ai ricbea. 
II n'eat paat moiua reman^uahle par lea 
jtjlies fleura blauchea avec dea raiea ruugea 
BUT lea p6talea, dont il ae couvre au priu- 
tempa, que par aon gracieux feuillage et lea 
granda truits noir&trea qu'il porte vera la 
tin de l'^fc6 et qui rappellent lea fniita du 
marron d' lude {Aesculus), maia qui renfer- 
ment pluaieura grandea a^mencea noirea 
d'un gout aaaez agr6able. Une planche con- 

aacr^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ on ^ 3E H 

(le nom vulgaire k P^kin) dana le tchi wu 
iniug ahi t'u k'ao ne laiaae paa de doute que 
oe aoit le Xanthoceraa. Lea fleura diapoa^es 
eu panicnies, lea feuillea peun6es, on voit 
le fruit rond a'ouvrant en truia valvua qui 
Liiasent voir lea aemencea. II oat difficile k 
eomprendre pour quelle raiaon certaiua 
auteurs chiuoia (c )mme le dit Mr Sampaon) 
plaoent cet arbre parmi lea figuiera ou 
*'fruit8 aana fleura" avec leaquela il n'a 
aucun rapport ni par lea fleura, ni par lea 
feuDlea, ni par le fruit. 

B. 
P^in, 25 Mara, 1868. 

Cochin Chika, (Vol. 2, pp. 93 and 191, 
and Vol. 3, p. 46.)— With regard to the 
origin of the firat part of tbia name, aince 
reference hria been made by Mei H wei-li to 
aa explanation by the lute Mr. John Craw- 
fnrd, it may not be unintereating to quote 
h«re in full Mr Crawfurd's e^tplanation, aa 

fiven in hia ** Deacriptive Dictionary of the 
ndian lalands/' publiahed in 1856, in 
which work he baa embodied in a condenaed 
form the moat valuable reaulta of hia ex- 
tended ethnological and pbiiological atudiua 
ia the East ludiea. Be writes thus : — 

** Cocliin-China. — This ia a name given 
by the Portugueae, and ia probably taken 
frhm Kucbi, the name by which the Malaya 
designate the country, and by the latter 
moat probably from tlie A nam name of the 
ciqpitai city of Tonquin, Kcchao or Kachao. 
The Malaya, however, give the aame name 
of Kuchi, wliich the Portugueae wj ite aa 
Cochin, to the Hindu principality ao called 
on the Coromandel coaat, and, to distinguish 



the eastern from the western country, they 
added to the firat the epithet China or Chi- 
neae. Such aeems to be the origin of the 
lumbering name by which European geo- 
graphera designate the kingdom which at 
present comprehends Touquin, Cochin Chi- 
na, and a considerable portion of Kamboja, 
or in our old orthgraphy Cambodia." 

The Han j^ Emperor Wu Ti ^'r^ 

in the year 111 B.C. conquered the territory 
which now comprises in part Kwaugtung, 
Kwangsi, and Anam or Cochiu-China, and 

divided it into nine provinces or ^BR. Two 

of theae oorreaponding nearly to the present 

Anam, were Kiao-chih ^ j^ and Kiu- 

chdn TQ^t. It would seem then very 

probable, iiaving in view Mr Crawfurd'a 
statemeuta, that all theae terma, Kuchi of 
the Malaya and the Kiao-ehih and Kiu-chhh 
of the Chineae, are repreaentativea of a na- 
tive name, — ^poaaibly tbe Kechao or Kachao 
cited, — which ia earlier than any of them, 
and their common origin Kiao-chih ap- 
peara to have been the moat important of 
the two Chinese diviaiona, and phonetically 
leaemblea quite cloaely the Malay Kuchi. 

E. C. T. 

Jade Stone. (VoL 2, p. 139.)— It may 
perhapa intereat the readera of Notes atid 
Quetiea . to have, beaidea the interesting 
i-epliea of Meaara Kingsmill, H. F. W. H., 
J. S., and Taintor (vol. 2, pp. 173-174, 187), 
a genuine Chineae atatement concemiug the 
locality where the jade ia principally found. 

Thia atatement ia found in the 

S ^ M.^ tl >^ orthe"Nar- 
rative of the voyage, made by imperial 
order, to Khotan^ by the President of the 
Court of Ceremonies Chang Kwig-nieh, 
during the years Tian-fah (a.d. 936-954) of 
the After-Tsin dynasty. 

This high functionary aays, ''that the 
soiirce of the Jade river is found in the 
Kuen-liin mountains ; that it flows in a 
westerly direct on for 1,300 miles, until the 
frontiers of Khotan. At t)je Bull-head 
mountain it brandies ofi* into three streams. 
The first is ciilleii the Yelhw-jade-streamy 
which is 30 miles east of the capital of 
Khotan ; the second is called the Greer^ 
jiidestieam, which is 20 miles west of 
the capital ; the third is called the Black- 
jade-atream, which is 10 milea weat of 
the Green-jade stream. Although they 
have a common source, still the jade stones 
change with the difi'ereut soils (where they 
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are found), so that their colouring iA dif- 
ferent. Every year, during the lifth and 
sixth months, the river overflows widely, 
when the jade-stones come down, along 
with the stream. Their quantity depends 
upon the greater or lesser intensity of the 
overflow. During the eighth month, the 
waters recede, and than the jade-stones 
are found. Aocordinf>; to the laws of this 
country, the people are forbidden to ap- 
proach the shores of the rivers, until the 
magistrates have first collected (their pro- 
vision of) jado-stones. Hence in this 
couutry, the utensils of daily use, aod 
the dressing-articles are nearly all adorned 

with) jade-stones." * "f ^ 3S ^^T, 

G. SCHLEOEL. 

Batavia, March, 1869. 

Ebbata. 

Vol. 3, p. 23, column 1, line 22 from the 
bottom, read beya for beja and on line 4, 
read Kap for Cap. 

Vol. 3, page 39, 7th line, for Tung Yoh 
Wang read T'ang Yoh Wang. 40th line, 
for A.D. 1569 read 1669. Page 40, The 
festival Wui-lu-tsew for, or a day after New 
Year, read before. 
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Chinese and Eoyptjan Hieroglyphs. 

The reading of E^ptian hieroglyphs is 
still involved in a nearly impenetrable mys- 
tery, of whose vidl only here and there a 
corner has been lifted. Since the last tweuty 
years Egyptology hiis not materially ad- 
vanced, because each Egyptologue followed 
a certain system or hypothesis of his own, 
BO that the study of the hieroglyphs is not 
established on any secure basis, and that, 
ai Mr Henri Mathieu observes, *' the camp 
of figyptologues recalls that of the workmen 
ofBabeL"* 

The objections, which M. De Bri^re 
made, some twenty years ago, against Cham- 
poUion's system, still hold good.f ^'For 
example, he says (page 50) that the Ibi» 

* Illustration fi-an^aise, 1869 No. 1350. 

t Kitai Bur le BymboliBme Hntique d^orient, 
pnncipalement Eur le Byiubolibiue Egvptien. Paris, 
l«47. 



was one of the animals sacred to Mercury 
or Thot ; so that, as soon as an Ibis was 
seen in inscription, it was taken for Thot, 
althous^h the Ibis was not called Thot in 
Coptic, but hip, hipen ; but it represented 
the idea of that in a certain sense ; aud 
people thought simply that to represent the 
idea sufficed to determine the name. Thus, 
in accordance with this principle, the Ibis 
was called Mercury ; whilst, according to 
the ancient ideas, it was Mercury who was 
called Ibis. But there is more : the Ibis is 
often represented perched on a sort of 
gibbet or carpenters square ; now there 
must have been some design in this con- 
nexion. This gibbet had a name, says Mr 
De Bri^re, which, doubtless, ought to be 
pronounced : it is, therefore, impossible to 
believe that the Ibis perched on a gibbet, 
meant nothing but Thot ; and this gibbet 
had, without doubt, a particular symbo- 
lism.*' This was written in 1847, and to- 
day, in 1869, Mr Mathieu still translates 
the Ibis on a gibbet, by Thot tout court. 

Some coincidences, remarks M. de B., 
do not justify the system of Champollion ; 
because the reading of the hierolyphs be- 
comes thus mere guess-work and distor- 
tion of the symbols. If ever we want to 
hit on a good system, we ought to ascer- 
tain, at first, the origin of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, and then the religious and 
popular notions concerning those objects 
represented by them. 

in this dilemma, many Egyptologues 
havo turned their eyes towards China, in 
order to find out if there is some relation 
between the Chinese hieroglyphs and those 
of the Egyptians ; and, if we err not, Mr 
Goodwin went on purpose to China for this 
comparative study. We do expect muclx 
light from his labours ; but, in expectation 
of the results of his study, we would beg 
to oiTer a few cc^nsiderations on the structure 
of the Egyptian and Chinese hieroglyphs, 
aud give a few examples how the same 
hieroglyph in both languages has come to 
rt'ceive a totally different tropical meaning. 
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About a oentury ago, the Jeaait Cibot 
said oonceruiug this subject : ^^ If the 
Bytnbols and pictures of the Egyptians are 
nearly identical with those of the Chinese, 
and if they are found to be arranged ac- 
cording to the same rules ; if they are 
found united in the same characters for 
rendering an idea, a tradition, etc., we 
siiall swiftly enter into the ancient laby- 
rinth of the Egyptian hieroglyphs, and the 
more we shall plunge into its intricacies, 
the more light will accrue/' t 

This identity of structure exists really, as 
we will show, and it is for the Egypt<>logues 
to base their studies of the language on 
this identity of structure between the Egyp- 
tian and Chinese hieroglyphs. Of the 
latter there exist six classes : — 

I^o. 1, Siang hiug 'a^ J^ Imitativee or 
Idionymes. 

No. 3, Chi sze Jj^ '& Indicative of 
tilings. 

No. 3, Hui-i 1^ jgp Copulation of ideas 
or parorvymes. 

No. 4, Kiai in ^ ^ Phonetic-united 
heteronymes. 

No. 5, Kia-tsie 'j^ ^^ Metaphoric or 
ViUonyrnes. 

No. 6, Chuen-shoo ^^ y^ Extensives 
or kommiymes. 

The first class only offers total images : 

thus a crescent ||) , was drawn to repre- 



sent the mo<yn ; a circle C^ , to represent 
the nm. The character ^^^^ represent- 



ed the undulating surface of the woder ; the 
eye was represented by an eye, a mountain 

by NA/| , a child by '^^V' etc., etc. 

In the second class are found the real 
ideographic characters as (^ 'Hhe sun on 

the horizon" for morning; I JJ "the 
moon beginning to show itself " for evening, 

* Memoiret concernant les Chinoispar lea Jesuitea 
do Poking, VqL 1%., p. 339. 



In the third class are found the compo!»ed 
characters which form together one idea. 

So the union of Sun and Moon \*^n , 

meant, light, brightness ; two trees together 

\t! ^^ a wood ; a mouth within a door, 

E3 to flwfc. 

In the fourth c -ass, which contains nearly 
all Chinese characters, we only find phone- 
tic signs. So A pear and a caj-p were i^oth 
called li. To distinguish them in writing 

the character mtth >^'v, tree, was affixed to 
the phonetic chai'acter li ^J, to designate 
the li' (or pear) tree (X^) ; whilst the cha- 
racter yu ^@a fish, was affixed to the 

phonetic character li J^, to designate the 

li (or carp) fi^. It is like our EngHsh 
worti pear-tree, because the word pear aloue 
might be understood to mean peer, pier, or 
pair. 

In the fifth class are found those charac- 
ters which derive their metaphor from 

another idea. So the character tang w, 

which means a haU, is used to designate a 
mother, because she abides habitually in 

the halL The character yuh ^j^ , means a 

gem ; but yuhshth ^^ "^ does not mean a 

gem (/nmer, but a dtlidotis diwter. 

In the sixth class are found those charac- 
ters, which, by inversion, contraction or 
alteration of their parts, acquire different 



1 



meanings : — 1st those like yu nf which 

means the right hand; inclined in the 
other direction, as tso r^ . it means the 



f'" 



Vft hand; or 2nd those which, by exten- 
sion, acquire new significations, being either 
verb, adverb, adjective or substantive : so 

the character ngo ^&, which means had, 

serves to express the ideas of hatred, hated, 
to hate, deformed, etc. 

If we now turn our attention towards the 
Egyptian language, we find something ana- 
logous. Clement of Alexandria"^ divides 
the sacred writing into three classes : — 

* For the cnnsidf-nitionB on the structure of Kgyp- 
tian hieroglyphs we hnve consulted the dissertation 
of M. do firi^re, already mentioued. 
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1. The epiAtolograpbic 

2. The hieratic 

3. The hieroglyphia 

We will only busy ourselves xvith the last 
cImss for reasons which we will ^ye subse- 
quently. This third class is divided by 
him into two divisions : — 

1. That in which the written characters 
are taken in their literal aud natural sigai- 
fication. 

2. That in which the same characters are 
taken in a figurative or metaphoric sense. 

ThuSy according to the literal aud imita- 
tive mfiUiod, when the Egyptian priests 
wanted to write the word «tin, they, gene- 
rally, drew a circle (i.e. they represented 
the suu) ; when the word moouy they drew 
the form of the moon (a crescent)''^. Tiiis 
sort of writing answers exactly tu the first 

class of Chinese characters, the ^7|^ or 

Images^ in which tlie au7^ is, also^ represent- 
ed by a circle^ and the moon by a crescent. 

^' [n the metaphoric sense," continues 
Clement, *' the characters are interpreted by 
three distinct manners. According to the 
first, the metaphor is interpreted by the 
pnipnr name of a thing agreeably to the imi- 
tation of that name (by that chaiacter.) 
Thus, says M. de B., all objects, bearing 
the name of the suu, could have been easily 
desiipiated by the figure of tbe sun. These 
are uomonymes, or cyriologic hieroglyphs 
by imitation. So the Egyptians said a 
hawk arrow in order to express the idea of 
Atwift arrow. This division answers to the 

sixth class of Chinese characters, the f^ 
2^. So a Chinaman speaks of a wvlf-!ieart 
(fS^Cj)) ^ ®3[p^u tbe idea of a cruel heart. 
The character Tang ^£ a sheep is used for 
expressing the idea of roving, wa^uUririg 
(like a stray lamb.) In the ^^i^ffH^^ 
;^ we read the phrase ^^*j^^, 

** They fly together and sheep continually ;" 
the commentary explaining the word aheep 

by racing ^^fg^^-fe- 

" According to the last method," says Cle- 
ment, " the character is in terpreteil by a 
manner approaching to metaphor," i e. that 
the Egyptian priests, changing the usual 
signification of tbe characters (as to their 
figures and names) substitute in lieu of this 
signification another accidental one, diver- 
sifying these characters by additions, or 
modifying their appearance in difierent 
ways." M. de B. remarks on this subject 

* Bhtfre Op. cit. p. 25-27. 



that the characters employed in a tropical 
use, may be considered in two ways : — 

1. In ifieir tkcUuralform and position and^ 
therefore^ with their customary pronunciaiumy 
when they can only be simple substitutiona 
of one name for another, as : peo/r, pier^ 
peer ; When they are hoinophones; or, aa 
forming part of another name : for it ia 
evident that in those words which could not 
be represented by a single character, it was. 
necessary to use several as eat in cat-call ; 
they are then in a state of annexion : they 
are genuine paronymes, 

2. They present themselves in a different 
positim% atid appearance ; and then they ex- 
press other names and other ideas. Such 
iire the gestures, attitudes, objects in num- 
ber, combined objects, the objects which 
surround, collections, &c. These are tbe 
heteronymes. Under that designation, ought 
to be counted particularly the figures 
loaded with symbols. Thus, when two ob- 
jects of the same sort, but bearing di^rent 
names, had each a particular symbolism', 
they had to be distinguished by something;^ 
this was naturally done by the addition 
of another sign, which designated one of 
these' images by similitude of name; e g, the 
E^ptians had two sorts of Ibisses, one 
white and black, and the other totally 
black ; there were two kinds of hawks ; the 
one named Baiieth aud the other Thaust (or, 
perhaps, Thot). Of course, these had to 
bear a sign in writing by which to deter- 
mine the species alluded to. We find, in 
inscriptions, a hawk having a whip behinck 
him ; I believe, says M. de B., this to be 
the species Thaust (Chout, a whip.) The 
division in paronymes answers to the third 

class of Chinese characters, the 'S'j^* 

Thus, in Egyptian, the hawk ba^tJi meant,, 
in this division, *' sensitive soul," hawk" 
soul ; and the word &ai' (expressed properly 
by star) then meant sou/, and the woni eth 
(expressed proi)erly by an Ibis) meant hearti 
thus '^the soul in the heart." Likewise 
we have in Chinese in this class, characters 

like Mong "g to forget, composed of "|*J' 

death and j^ heart : '* death in the heart. '^ 

The division in heteronymic characters 
answers to the fourth class of Chinese clia,^ 
racters. Thus HorapoHon tells us (Book I- 
27) th«t the Egyptian priests desiKUuted the 
spoken word by a tongtte and a red eye or a 
hand, indicating by the tongue the first part 
of a word which contained its pnmunciatioft 
and by the eye or the hcvnd its significatior. 
In Chinese the carp is designated by a. 

fish and a mile (|^), indicating by the first 

part the signification} and by the second ita 
pronunciation. 
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*' Finally (continues Clement of Alexan- 
dria), in the third method, the character is 
clearly interpreted by another object, accord- 
ing to certain aUwiite connexions (resulting 
from previous comparisons). E.<f. the Egyp- 
tians compare Ihe stars to th«> bodies of ser- 
pents, on account of the obliquity of their 
motion ; and the $im to a scarab, because it 
makes a round ball which it rolls iu retro- 
grading. This form of writing answers to 
the fifth class of Chinese characters, in which 
a mother is compared to a kally because she 
abides therein. 

In recapitulating we thus get the following 
correspondence : 




Chinese. 

Ist Clcuts, 

^^ Imita- 
tives, o.g. Sutiy Moon. 
6dA Class. 

^ Vi. eg. ^ 

to iieep for to rove. 

(Vide infra,) 
^d Class. 

# M ®«- ^^ 

death iu the heart. 
4ih Class. 





Egyptian. 
1st Division. 
Idionymes repre- 
sentations of objects, 
e.g. Sim, Moon, 
2d Division. 
Homtniymes, e.g. 
^tiT^-arrow for siotft 
arrow. 

3(2 Division. 
Homophones^ e.g 
pear, pier, peer. 
4th Division. 
Faronymes, e.g. 
bai-etb, soul in the 
heart. 

5^ Division. 
Heteronymes, e.ff. — g _. ^ g 
to„fae^eye,the.poi- ^^^^^^^ 

6th Division, 5th Class. 

Mttonymes, e.g. m /» e.g. ♦S', 
Scarab. Bun. J^i. ^' 

We thus see that already five of the 
classes of Chinese characters correspond 
with similar sorts of Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
But there is more : M. de B., calls homo- 
phones, those hieroglyphs which keep their 
natural form and position, with their usual 
pronunciation, but which were substituted 
for other signs, having the same sound, as 
in English the words pear, peer, pier, (op. 
cit. p. 70). This same method also exists 
in Chinese^ and this since the highest 
antiquity. *^ It is noted distinctly in the 
Vhaw-li and the Annals," says Father 

Cibot, " that the study of the king (|^) 

formed part, then, as to day, of the primary 
instruction. But, in this case, how to 
teach the children to read the characters 
united into phrases, in a style as elevated 
as it was terse, and as distinct from the 
common language, as the nM>st sublime 
style of an ode is from our patoia ? It was 
necessary, of course, to put to the side of 
each character a more simple and morel 



usual character, in order to teach them Uieir 
tone and pronunciation. This was the 
more necessary, because then, as now, 
children wure niade to leam by heart the 
hitig, before they were explained to them, 
iu order to exercise their memory, occupy 
them according to their capacities, and to 
accustom them to application and study. 
This is not a simple hypothesis : the horn- 
books destined for children are still made 
iu this style. A small character is put to 
the side of that in the text, to indicate its 
pronunciation. These characters, dead 
signs of the sound it has, are very simple 
and have not the least relation to their 
hierogl.vpliic meaning. The merchants and 
artizans, who only know a limited number 
of characters, write accounts, letters, jour- 
nalsy etc., in which nearly all the characters 
are only taken as signs of a sound and 
would form an extravagant mesa, if read 
according to their hieroglyphic meaning." '*' 
We will give a few examples of this kind. 
In the ''Easy references for daily use" f 
are found a series of cuts representing dif- 
ferent objects. Onder each woodcut is 
written the name of the object represented 
in hieroglyphic characters and the sound 
of that hieroglyph in homophonic cha- 
racters : e.g.; next the woodcut repre- 
senting a hver, are found the characters 

^ ^p. The first is a hieroglyph, 

meaning a rtrer, which hierogl^h is pro- 
nounced Kiang, which pronunciation is in- 
dicated by the second character ^i, also 

pronounced Kiang, and having here only a 
phonetical value ; for this second Kiang is 
the surname of iihin-^nng^ and has, conse- 
quently, no relation whatever to a river. 

Next to a woodcut, representing a pitcher, 

are written the hieroglyph ping iffi^, and 

the homophonic character jnn^ ^F^, indica- 
tion of the sound of the hieroglyph jffiT. 

This is exactly the same as if we wrote in 
English, next to a cut representing a pear- 
tree, the word pear (to indicate the object 
represented) and the word pair (to indicate 
its pronunciation. It is like our rebuses. 
These substitutions are not only found in 
children's horn-books, but, also, in classic 
style. So, in the Shoo-king, the character 

^ Chi (to know) is substituted for the 
character ^ Chi (wisdom.) In the Shan- 
hai-king the character ^^ Tsiun is substi- 

* Memoires ooocerasnt lea Chinois, Vol VIII » p. 
117-119. 
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ttited for the character iSSE, LidiUze uses 




the charaeter Tsinf^ (to advance) for thu 
character Tsin ^, (the End.) In the -^ 
B^ the character Aoo Jr (Qneenyis subati- 

toted for the eharaeter ^a<r ^ (afterwards). * 

Mr. Edkins has given, also, » number of 
each characters in Notes and Queries, f as : 

M Q^ (time) for M ^^ (this) ; icon ^^ 

(military) for bou -^ (step) drc. 

M. de Bri^e states that, in Egyptian, 
the multiplied objects add, by their num- 
ber, some idea to that of the numbered 
ebject. He diiddes these mirltiplications 
into two sorts : the eomlnnatum of sortsy 
and the coUtetions of individuah. 

Thns, if we see several individuals, quite 
identical, accumulated together, there exists 
a collection of individuals ; to the name of 
the sort ought then to be added the name 
of the number, either taken literally, or as 
expressing, tropically, another idea. (Op. 
cit. p. 99.) The same thing exists in Chi- 
nese. If we see the hieroglyph ^p, we re- 
cognise two diildr€n nniUd ; thi» character 
is read ma and means twins. If we see the 

hieroglyph -|4', we recognise tufo teas unittd 

-|--4^ which character Is read jih and 

means 2 X 10^ or ttiwntif. These are the 
kind of hieroglyphs which M. <le B. cslls 
UteraL TropieaU^, the same form exists in 

Ghinefle ;> e.g,: ihr^e trtt» ^mited ^^ does^ 

not mean literally, ''three trees," but, 
tropically, a vifood ; three rmn behind each 

Mher XM does not mean, literally, 'Hhree 

men," but, tropically, a wiaititude ; three 

firls umted ^Sf does not mean, literally, 

" three women," but, tropically, adndtery^ 
debauch. 

If there is combination of sorts, says M. 
de B., we most only consider it a»a collec- 
tion which has no connexion with the indi- 
viduals considered singly ; but ocly wilji 
the affinity which, by usage or nature, is 
established between them. Thus, with the 
Egyptians, the reed for writing, the v}k and 
the sieve united, designated the writing, the 
letters, and sickness. This collection was 
called AnMT^. Likewise, in Chinese, the 
tfiJlE, penciZ, inhstone and puper are called 

Sacrpao DQ w '' the four preciosities." 

* Premare, Notiiis linguSB Sinicso, Eogl. traiiBl. 
t VoL II., p. W. 



M. de 6. says that, in Egyptian, a muti- 
iated liierofjl^pk (if, at leas^ the mutilation 
is not accidental) is not an arbitrary sign, and 
that this mutilation must, of course, change 
something into the symholisra or pronun- 
ciation of this hieroglyph (p. 98> The same 

takes place in Chinese. The character yf^ 

is pronounced Tniih and means a tree ; when 
the top is cut off, we get the mutiUited 

character Jj^, which is pronounced^a and 

means a stump of a tree : the mutilation of 
the character changes thus its symbolisn^ 
and pronunciatiany exactly as in Egyptian. 

Another law, established by M. de B., 
is that: **if two synonymes are found 
following each other, the last one must 
serve to fix the meaning of the fir6t one " ; 
because, when the meaning of a word was 
doubtful, it was nqcessary to explain it by 
a synonyme or detinition. Thus the reedy 
Amr^B. meant : the hierogrammate, the 
food,, the haven, the anchor, contentment, 
etc. The vulture, according to Horapol- 
lon, meant a mother) an aspect, a limit, 
divination, year, heaven, mercy, etc., etc. 
It is certain, says M. de B., that the 
nature of the subject, the position of the 
word in the phrase, and some generic names 
added, had to fix, unquestionably, the 
meaning of the words. Thus,- if an Egyp- 
tian child has said : '^ I am coming, by 
order of my tyydture^ to bring you some' 
presents," it was easily to* be guessed that 
the child came by order of its nwiJier. If 
it said :• " This mdtttre will be hot and 
rainy," everybo<ly would understand that 
spoke of the year being hot and rainy. If 
it said : ''the rndtare-science is very diffi- 
cult," it would be understood that the 
divifthation was a difficult science. It is 
exactly the same as if we say in English : 
" I have no trnie,^^ or " it is a hard tvme." 

The same exists in Chinese : so the cha- 




means a 



racter Tao 



y jLu«»un n roody drcnit^ 

virtiuey prindptesy reason, equity, perfectioUy 
etOi It means properly, as the character 
indicates, a road. So if a Chinaman says : 

" the road is long " ( ^ jm^ffj ^ )' ^^ under- 
stand that the way is far ; but if he said : 
**this man has road'^ {jjpj^ ^ y^ j^) 

we know that it means that the man is 
wrtfiwus. If a Buddhist says : '^this man 

has obtained the road'' (||jj \ ^ jg> 

every one understands that that individual 
has obtained perfecHow and has entered 
Nigban« 

If we speak in Chinese of the perfect 

road ( jj^ ^S ) every one understands that 
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we are speaking of the true doctrine. But 
aa 800U as there remains any doubt, a 
ayuonyme ought to be added, which fixes 
unquestionably the meaning of the tint 
word, exactly as in Egyptian. Thus, in 

the phrase ''This man has rocui" (l|;{^ ^ 

^B iM) it might be understood that he 

has virtue^ princylea or equity. In order 
to fix the positive meaning, a synonyme is 
added. E.g. if we want to say that a man 

is virtiiotusj we write |fj^ K^ >& j^ TO, 

'* this man has roadrvirtue ** ; if we want to 
say that this man has principles^ we write 

jj£ ^ :^ jg ^, "this man has road- 

priiidples *' ; and, histly, if we want to 
express that this man is equitable, we write 

|j^ ^ "^ ^ ^ '* the man has ptiblio 

road.** 

In Egyptian, says Mr de B., a character 
expresses, at the same time, correlative 
ideriSy either by convergence or by opposition. 
Thus the Scarab means the father and the 
smi; the Bee, the Hng and the people; 
the Hawk, tlie high and the low. Tiie 
same thing exists in Chinese : so the cha- 

acter Taivg ^S, means to yield and to dis- 
pute. Lllan SI , means dvsoidery rebel- 
lion, ; but, by autiphrase, it also means 
yff and J^, to govern wisely and regulate ; 

lUan-diin ST E^ means 2k faith frd sercant^ 
who assists to maintain the authority of 
government. The character tt/A^p, means 
poison; but, in the yih-Hng^ it takes the 
meaning of yat^ ^^, to ryonrisK Tsing 

Y^ t means clear^ pure^ but, by antiphrase, 

a privy or water-closet.* 

Another rule established by M. de B., 
for Egyptian hieroglyphs is this : '*a figure 
in a position which is not natural to it, 
must experience some modification in its 
meaning." Attention ought to be paid to 
the gestures of the personages (p. 100). In 
Chinese it is exactly the same. The 

hieroglyph for child -?• (tsze), written 
awry : 7 , is pronounced kieh and means 

an orphan. The hieroglyph Vj/ , written 
perpendicularly, means a hand; turned to 

means the right, and 



the left 



0\, it 



* Prcmare, Not. Ling. Sinic p. 298. 




turned the other way \C^ . it means the 

Uft. 

It is thus evident that the ancient EkTP* 
tian hieroglyphs are composed on exactly 
the same principles as the Chinese ones. 
We do not speak of the epistolo /raphic, or 
hieratic writings, because the former was, 
probably, alphabetic and used hy those who 
cnltivattid the arts, and because the other 
w;is only a cursive form of the hierogly^ 
pliic* The Chinese have not yet arriyed 
at the alphabetic writing, and the Chinf^^se 
cursive writing dates only from the eighth 
century of our era. t Now, if there exists 
a common origin of the Chinese and Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs, we must search for it in the 
highest antiquity. But have these hiero- 
glyplis a common origin ? Considering the 
identity of structure one would feel justified 
in believing it. M. de B., says that the 
hieroglyphic language is essentially phonetic 
and not at all ideographic (p. 97). It is 
the same with the Chinese language, and 
the tiesignation of ideographic language is 
totally wrong. The only ideographic cha- 
racters in Chinese are those called W</f^ 

or imageSf aqd still, each of these characters 
hiid a name which was pronounced. Thus 

the ideographic hieroglyph for sun rT\ 

was pronounced jih. These are the primitive 
characters, which we could call, with M. 
de Bri^re, delineations of isolated ideas. It 
is the only writing which could be uni- 
versal, bi^cause a single ima^e is oftea 
sufficient to recall a fact and its neces- 
saries, when it is not necessary to express 
a '* formulated thought.'* But when we 
want to fix the thoughts, i.e. the opera- 
tions of the mind, recourse must be had 
to the reproduction of the oral language, 
and this can only be done by syllabic or 
alphabetic letters or at all events by a 
phonetic representation, as in Egyptiaa 
and Chinese. This writing is that of the 
'* complete thoughts." If we dniw the re- 
presentation of the st«n q7^ or the mo<m 



D 



each nation can read these characters 



in its own idiom : they are ideographic cha- 
racters ; but if we write the character ming 

^ , composed of a sun and a moon put 

* De Briere, op. cit. p. 92. 

t Memoirea c. 1. Chiooit, Vol, IX, p. Z97* 
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together, one nation, as the Ctviiieac, will 
understand this to mean the light ; anoth*;r 
an eclipse (ibe muuu covering tlie rud) ; a 
third sunset, evening (the sun setting, wliiist 
the moon is riaitiii.) The Egyptians, ac- 
cording toHonipol on, uudersLoo.l tins clia- 
racter to mean ettrnity.* So the character 
tfti is not any more ideoj^raphic, but it 
reproduces the sound Ming, which, in Chi- 
nese, mean t Ught. I )aponsceau t remark s ua 
the subject of the Chinese laugunge : ** We 
net lougt-r believe it to be an original Ian- 
gnage, uno nnected with and independent 
of speech, conveying ideas immediately to 
the mind, and whicli may be read in all the 
diffvrent iaioms of the earth. Philolouy 
has taught us the impossibility of the ex- 
iBteuce of suoh a cosmopolite writing." 
The Chinese themselves have made this dis- 
tinctii'U between tht^ ideographic characti rs, 
or characters of isolated thoughts and plio- 
netic characters or characters of comphie 
thoughts. In highest antiquity, Siiys iJ'iang- 

Uieii^ they called Wen -sf^ the iuuiges or 
symbols taken singly, as they were painted 
or em)»roi»Iered on the dress ni mas^istrates, 
grandees, princes and emperoj-s. They 
Ciilled Tsz ^ these same im.iges and sym- 
bols ^ hen the smvuifi attache I to them was 
taken into consideration, and when they were 
coudidcred as signs of thoug'iis connected 
irith a sound in order to write the spoken 
worikt The error that Chinese language 
is totally ideographic has been the fertile 
source of the difficulties which arc^ expe- 
rienced to reconcile tliis language with 
other idioms. Fortunat^ily, the renf.irches 
of learned ^inologues, like Mr Kdkins, 
tend, l>y degrees, to dissipate tiiis e!Tor.§ 

In the ^hiaese and Egypt an ide ^rai hie 
ch racters are found many resemblances. 
Wh have seen abeady that both nations 
wrote the names for sun and moon by a 

circle C^ and a crescent \j . The eye 

was represented in both languages by an 

The hieroglyph for child in 



eye 




in Eg3'pt 



ian is ^ J 



N and in Chinese 



* Volney, lluins, p. 328. 

f Delaware grammar p. 7. 

t Mtfrnoire«. r. 1. rhirmis, IX, 20fi. 



Tsz 




or 



^* 



But this does 



not yet prove anything, because it may be 
considered as resulting from '^ the unani- 
mous voice of nature speaking to the rude 
conceptions of mankind." 

The comparison of the Chinese and Egyp- 
tian ideographjcs would not prove much ; 
it is, therefore, necessary to try the other 
sorts of writing. At first sight this com- 
parison does not seem favorable to the 
community of origin. Amiot quotes several 
examples to prove that there are very few 
chances of finding a correspondence. E.g. he 
says that the Egyptians designated a widow 
who does not re-marry, by a black pigeon ; 
whilst the Chinese designate it by the cha- 
racter lieh ^U composed of Tai ^3 bad, o 

Iho *^ fire (which is repressed) and of Tao 

I ] or ^ A;7it/e (or pain of separation.) Be 

says that in Egypt a locust was the symbol 
'.»f a person compelled to secrecy ; whilst in 
Chinese the characters used to express this 

idea are Muom |^, composed of ^ eye, 
-j-4- ^roM, and fi^ pair, or " a pair of eyes 
in the grass." — Ean |l^, composed of 

tvjo pi mouths, and ling ^, order, mean- 

iDg, to contain without letting escape, as a 
corpse holds the pearl which is put into its 
mouth to serve as a passport-— and iTin 

j^ composed of IT much, of jOj^ heart and 

of the phonetic element yin ^^ All these 

characters, he remarks, have no relation 
whatever to a locust. He says that the 
Egyptians represented Sunrtise by two cro- 
a^ite-ehes, and that the Chinese represent 

it by ^ the "sun on the horizon," or by 

T& the '* sun at the not-constellated place, 

of heaven." t We admit that Father 
Amiot is quite right as concerns the first 
two examples ; but with regard to the third 
we will show that the Chinese have an iden- 
tical hieroglyph with the Egyptians to repre- 
sent Sunrise. 

O. SCHLEG£L. 

(To be Continiied.) 
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Thb Banyan or i^ Yuno Trek. 




The Banyan tree of South China, as the 
distingaiabing name bastard-banyan, which 
is often applied to it, imports, is not con- 
sidered identical with though it is closely 
allied to the celebrated banyan tree of 
India ; the latter is the Ficus Indica L., 
and that which forms the subject of this 
note is the Ficua Betusa, L., according to 
the nomenclature adopted by Bentham in 
his Flora IlongkongeihSM, In South China 
we are all familiar with this tree, for there 
is scarcely a rural ferry landing on the 
rivers of Kwang-tung that is not furnished 
with one or more, to atlbrd shelter to the 
passengers as they await the return of the 
boat ; few public buildin^^s are without this 
tree, to adorn and shiide the space in front 
or the court yards behind ; and on account 
of its rapid growth, thick perennial foliage 
and tenacity of life, it is largely availed of 
to screen our own public roads in Hong- 
kong and elsewhere from the rays of the 
sun. Though natural woods are scarce in 
this part of China, and oonse(}uently the 
discovery of trees in an indisputably wild 
state is a matter often of difliculty, there is 
no doubt that the banyan is a native of 
this part of the world, and it is also to be 
found throughout India, Ceylon, and the 
Malayan Archipelago. In China it extends 
northward as far as the Yang-tsze, but I 
believe is not met with northward of that 
river ; it is abundant in the Fuh-kien pro- 
Tince, and has for that reason given its 
name to the capital city Foochow, which is 

poetically termed the j^ jA Yung Ch'dng 

or Banyan city ; and besides growing abun- 
dantly in the more southern provinces, it 
forms a prominent feature in the landscape 
along the rivers south of the Poyang 
lake. 

Notwithstanding the frequent occurrenct> 
ol the yuiig tree in the southern provinces, 
and the universal familiarity of the in- 
habitant4S thereof with it, mention of it 
appears to have been generally omitted by 
writers of botanical works emanating from 
the seats of literature in the northern pro- 
Tinces. Neither in the Pen Tiauo nor in the 
Nwig (JKeng Ts^iian Shu do I find any 
allusion to it, and all the references to it in 
the Kvmng Kiiin Fang F*n, or Botanical 
Thesaurus, appear to have been introduced 
subsequently to the issue of the first edition 
of that work. A writer of the Ming 



dynasty named & ^ Wu Kw^, in bis 

account of Yung Kiang jj^ ]^ in the de- 
partment of Ch'ao-chow in Kwangtung, 
points out that though more than three 



hundred plants and trees are named in the 
ancient poetical works, the Yuwj tree is not 
once mentioned, and he attributes this to 
the fact of the tree being unknown in the 
north. The absence of mention of so well- 
known a tree in the Pen Ttfao might bo 
accounted for by the fact that no part of it 
is applied to any ecouomic purpose, but iu 
those works which prcifeas to treat of the 
entire vegetable king<ioiu as represented in 
China, its omission seems to be attributable 
only to ii^noraiice on the part of northern 
naturalists with respect to the productiona 
of the southern portion of the Empira In 
the supplemental edition of the Thesaurus, 
however, there are several notices of the 
ynng tree taken from books relating to the 
southern provinces, to which I now proceed 
to refer. 

The yunq tree is correctly described as a 
large wide-branching evergreen trea, with 
numerous rootlets pendant from the bran- 
ches, which on reaching the sr)il penetrate 
it and form, as it were, new trunks, so that 
a large tree will have roots in four or five 
different places, and the branches bein^ 
thus widely spread a sini^le tree will afford 
a shade of several mow in extent ; the fruit 
it is stated, will not germinate in the soil, 
but only as an epiphyte on some other tree, 
down which the roots descend clasping it 
like a net, until they reach the ground and 
establish a banyan tree. 

In the cultivateil form in which we 
usually see the banyan tree, the adyenti- 
tious rootlets are seldom permitted to reach 
the ground, and therefore we seldom sec 
the tree with the false t ranks above de- 
scribed ; but instances of this growth do 
certainly occur, and as they are quite in 
accordance with the natural habits of. trees 
of this character as observed elsewhere, it 
is no doubt owing to the absence of suffi- 
ciently favourable circumstances that the 
instances are not much more frequent. 
The alleged epiphytic character of the early 
growth of the young plant is also quite in 
accordance with the observed habits of 
kindred trees in other countries, and that 
Chinese uaturHlists should have noticed the 
universality of this character in the case of 
the tree under notice, speaks comparatively 
well for their power of observation. The 

^ Wl ^ ^ ^> ^"^ <=**«■ ^ ^«* 

Ch€ or Account of Remarkable Objects in the 
Southern Provinces, notices this peculiarity 
in terms which may be almost literally 
translated into the words of Sir E. Tennent 
{Ce\fi/on^ Vol. L, p. 55) who says of the 
banyan: '* though not necessarily epiphytic, 
''it may be said that in point of fact no 
''single plant comes to perfection, or 
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*' acq aires eveu partial developement, with- 
"out the destrnction of some other on 
^' which to fix itself as its supporter. * * * 
'*Tbe root branching as it descends, en- 
'' yelopes the trunk of the supporting tree 
^* with a network of wood, and at length 
<< penetrating the ground, attains the di- 
"mensions of a stem." 

Except the trifling use made of the root- 
lets in the manufacture of slow-matches 
(now almost entirely super8e<led^ I believe) 
and the occasional employment of the wood 
for barrow- wheels, the banyan tree is of no 
economic utility, but is at the same time an 
excellent tree for purposes of shade, a 
character which is quaintly described by 

WuKwdn, above referred to, as ff^ fB 

'w ^3 **''* yw>^ che y%f/ng — ^the adapta- 
tion of uselessness — ^that is, as the wood of 
the tree is of no use, not even for firewood, 
the tree does not get cut down, and conse- 
quently is permitted to remain as a shade 
and resting place for travellers and carriers 
of burdens. In this aspect it is compared 
to a man of high worth and attainments, 
who declines to accept office, preferring in 
rustic retirement to shed all the genial in- 
fl jences of his talents and capacities over his 
fellow villagers. 

The yuiuf tree having only at a compara- 
tively recent period been introduced into 
Chinese literature, and the authors there- 
fore not having antiquity to draw upon for 
tales of a marvellous nature, it is exception- 
ally free from stories of that character. 
Yutig trees as laige as houses, and with 
stem-like roots descending the face of high 
and steep cliffs, are spoken of, but these 
are quite within the bounds of probability. 
We have however the foundation of a myth 
in the statement that a banyan tree was 
planted on the ancient South Gate of 
ICwei-lin (the Capital of Kwang-si) the 
roots of which spread so luxuriantly as to 
conceal the whole of the masonry and give 
the gate the appearance of being naturally 
formed by the roots of the tree, from which 
circumstance it was called the Banyan 
Gate. And in the statement given in the 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^' Miscellaneous Records 

of Ts'uen-nan (in Fuh-kien) that banyans 
alter acquiring an age of a thousand years, 

produce at their summits the ^fl JS^ ^^ 

k^itk nan hiang (lign aloes), a scented wood 
of which certain supposed disinfectant 
beads are made, it is evident that the usual 
Chinese disregard for accuracy has crept 
in. 
Canton. Thbos. SAScrsoN. 



A Chinese Theorem. 

The theorem of which the foUowing is a 
translation was jotted down in my note- 
book a few days ago, by ^^ S €S I^ 

Shen-lan, a native mathematician whose 
name has been more than once before the 
European public. I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is a purely independent dis- 
covery on his part, and as such, think it 
may be worth publicity in your pages. 
Some of your scientific readers will proba- 
bly be able to say if an analogous rule is to 
be found in European books. 

To ascertain if any nmnber is a prime 
number, 

"Multiply the given number by the 
loflrarithm of 2. Find the natural number 
of the resulting logarithm, and subtract 2 
from the same. Divide the remainder by 
the given number. If there be no re- 
mainder, it IS a prime number. If there 
be a remainder, it is not a prime. 

A. Wylib. 

Hongkong, 10th May, 1869. 



The 




Chun Tree. 



Dans le No. 3, Vol. Ill des " Notes and 
Queries" je trouve une note sur I'arbre 

jj^ t'chun qui a besoin d'dtre rectifi6e. 

Cet arbre n*est pas, comme le dit I'auteur 
de cette note, une esp^e d'Ailantua; mais le 

;m: ou ^^ jj^ siang t'chun est la Ledrela 

dnenais arbre d6crit par Grosier (La Chine 
II., p. 281) sous le nom de frene odurant. 
A Pekin les Chinois mangent au printemps 
les premiers bourgeons cuits dans de I'eau 
bouillaute, ce qu'ils consid^rent comme de 
grande d^icatesse, et en effet le gout de ces 
bourgeons est trbs agitable. Seulement il 
faut se garder de ne pas en manger trop, 
car le plat est tr^s excitant. Le bois de 
I'arbre est de couleur rouge et rappelle le 
bois dont on fait les boites de dgares. (C'est 
^ ce qu'on dit la Ledrela odorata.) V Ai- 
lankis glandtdosa ou Vemis du Japon, 
aussi tr^ frequent & P^kin comme la Xe- 

drela, s'appelle en Chinois ^S.>^ t'chou 

t*chun (c'est k dire t'chun pnant) A cause de 
I'odeur desagr^able qu'il repand surtout 
pendant T^poque oh il fleurit. Les anciena 
,missionnaires out d^crit cet arbre sous le 
nom de frdne puant. 11 croit extremement 
vite et se contente du sol le plus sterile. 
A quelques endroits les pans du mur de 
P^kin en sont tout converts et il y pous- 
sent des arbres assez forts entres les briques. 
Le bois n'a pas grande valeur et k ce que je 
sais n'est employ6 que comme bois de chauf- 
fage. B. 

P6king le 20 Avril, 1869. 
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Tea Oil. 



In the last number of N. and Q.y p&.G;e 55, 
a correspoudent styling bimselt O. M. 0. 
offers some remarks ou ''tea oil'' which 
are of a nature rather calculated to mislead 
than otherwise. His association of the 
Carnellia Oleifera with a "Dwarf Pine" 
is of coarse attributable to an error in 
cojjyiug or in printing, for no person hav- 
ing the faintest accitiaintanoe with the two 
trees could possibly confound them. He 
is right however in stiying that ch'a yew 

^a j^ is obtained from the seeds of the 

Camellia Oleifera, and that the Hwa s^ng 

yew ;^ /^ y^, or ground nut oil, is 

correctly named after the plant from which 
it is produced ; but he should be aware 
that di'a yew is not necessarily translated 
**tea oil," for ch'a is the Chinese for 
*' Camellia" just as much as it is for 
" tea." This oil therefore in Chinese also 
bears the name of the plant from which it 
is derived ; and the English expression 
"tea oil'* is, I apprehend, used only by 
foreigners who do not un'lerstand Oiinese, 
and by Chinese whose knowledge of English 
is confined to the jargon known as pid^^-in 
English, by whom it is often employed 
indiscriiumately as a designation in that 
jargon for any vegetable oil used in lamps. 
Canton. THBOii. Sampson. 



A CHiNifiSB Sekpext. 

It may bo worth while to preserve among 
the odds and ends to whicii Notes and Qn^ 
ries are devoted the fullowin gveritable ? ac- 
count of a Chinese monster. It appeared 
in the (now defunct) Foodiow Advert met 
for June 1867, but may give rise to interest- 
ing speculations if transferred to your co- 
lumns : — 

"The crew of a Chinese gun-boat or vessel 
in Chinese employ, discovered somewhere 
or another on the sea-coHSt of this region 
the lair of a tiger. Being anxious to pos- 
sess the royal animal they constructed a 
cage in such a manner that if a ti.!er got 
once inside he would find he couJd not get 
out. This cage they placed beside the lair, 
having previously inducted a sheep or goat, 
and left it there ; on their return to the 
spot after a fitting season to take away 
their tiger body as he was in his cage — for 
they had no doubt that by the time they 
had allowed to run he was fairly entrapped 
— what was their surprise and horror to find 
that instead of a tiger they had a monster 
of an extraordinary description. Be was 
in the form of a serpent, but such a serpent ! 
his length and thickness was immeasurable 
and he had two horns protruding as well. 
The poor tiger catchers who found they had 



caught more than they wanted knew not at 
the outset what to do, — whether to fall on 
their kneei or flee ; but perceiving s'niid 
their irresolution and panic that the mon^ 
ster in the cage moved not, in fact that ha 
was fast asleep, they bethought them, and 
at first essayed, and at last succeeded in 
carrying him, cage and all, and depositing 
him on board. Not many days after they 
had secure<l their monster, just when they 
had begun to familiarize themselves to the 
sight of him, and to fancy that they mis^ht 
have had worse fortune aft^^r all than they 
had, a thunder-storm came on. The light- 
ning played closer and closer around the 
vessel, and the thund'^r approached .ho very 
near as to shake iier sides. At last a thun- 
derbolt struck the mast, enveloped men 
and vessel in light, threw down the cage, 
woke up the monster, and opened a path 
of exit for him. The monster, hitherto 
swallowed up in sleep, soon saw where 
he was and how it lay with him ; and 
as if all the war of the elements had 
been specially decreed on his belialf, slipptKl 
out at the open door, got down into the 
hold and took up his abode there. Now 
the hold was full of rice and other good 
things of this life : this was a misfortune 
then. What was to be done with the rice 
and other stores which moreover were des- 
tined for particular purposes, and great 
parties, andre<|uired to be speedily deliver- 
ed ? The monster would eat all, and l.istly 
crew and <jfScers if only permitted tho op- 
portunity. A council was convened, and au 
offer of $1,000 was p offered to any person 
or persons who wr»uld descend the hold and 
beard the dreaded mo>ister in his den. It 
was all very nice offering a reward of a 
$',000, but where was the creature turned 
bedlamite enough to accept it and risk life 
and limb ? At length however two men, 
most extraordinary to relate, were found to 
dare it, men who had evidently bade 
adieu to their senses and were unaccouut- 
able for their actions : — tliese descended 
and approached where the monster lay 
coiled. The unheard of creature apparently 
divining their purpose, for he appeared 
throughout to have had the sagacity of a 
superior being, opened one eye as they drew 
near, next two, and raising his head but a 
little, hissed out a vapor upon them 
and they lay dead. Every hand, as soon as 
this was observed, of necessity desu:ted 
their vessel, not an hour too soon either ; 
and there she lies — a castaway in every 
sense if we except the monster, — none 
daring to approach ; while he, the beast 
whose like was never born yet, has got it 
all to his own content. Tho worse c f it is, 
it is not so much what this monster has 
done as of what he will do when he has 
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«aten up all his rice and is stuug witii 
hunger ! " 

Nothing more was heard of the monster 
so I presume that no on^ fell in with the 
junk. But as these stories {like that of the 
dragon) generally have some faiut substra- 
tum of truth, it would be interesting to know 
if serpents of the python species are fouud 
in South China. 

May, 1869. Blue Peter. 

Dsuitation of thb wobd Sa^pav. — 
Can any of the readers of Notes and Queries 
give information as to the derivutiou of tlie 
word "sampan," which term, as will very 
often be heard, is applied to a small bout ? 
I understand that the proper Chinese name 

is /]\ ^ siao ch'uan. L. C. 6. 

Tamsui, April, 1869. 

[An answer to this query will be found 
by reference to VoL I, page 172.] 

Ohinbsb name of a Lorcha. — What is 
the Chinese name of these semi-foreign 
lorchas, the hulls of which are built some- 
what resembling that of a foreign vessel, 
but rigged like a Chinese craft i The na- 

tiyes of this place called them K^ e^ s ; 

but whether they are so-called at the purttf 
in China and elsewhere, I have been unable 
to find out. L. C. G. 

Tamsui, April, 1869. 

[See Vol. 1, page 181.] 

Dbbiyation of the term Chia-Pan. — 
Whence comes the derivatiun of tlie term 

chia-pan Wt ^|^ which is commonly used 

in denominating a foreign vessel ? In the 
local dialect of this place, it is pronounced 
*'kapan,'' and 1 am iucliiieii to. believe 
that it is a corruption of the Malay word 
*' kapal," a vessel ; but as 1 am not quite 
positive, I shall be obi i .red if any of the 
readers of Noiu and Queries would give 
some enlightenment on the subject. 
Tamsui, March, 1869. L. C. G. 

[The derivatiou given by the comiiuyn 
people is from the " wall sided " appear- 
ance of foreign vessels, which arc thus s>iid 
to resemble '* the boaids of a box,'' a id the 
characters U9ed by compi adores, &o , are 

3II5 5gj not j^ j^. They are probably, 
aa uur ooiTespoudeut supposes, mere phone- 
tics, the prefix -&* being simply added as a 

denominative is each case. If so the c!ia- 
racters chosen to express the Malay sound, 
hit off a distinguishing peculiarity of foreign 
▼easels in Chinese eyes.] 



Tub Word Yankee. —Can you or any of 
your numerous readers of Notes and Queries 
acquaint me with the derivation and mean- 
ing ot the word Yankee, as applied to Ame- 
riciins ? 

Foochow. A Chinese Scholar. 

[We have heard several given, but that 
usually Accuptbd is that it was a a corrup- 
tion of ** English" which the Indian tribes 
proiiouuced ** Yen-gees" — hence "Yan- 
kees." Uas our correspondent a Chinese 
origin to fit, such as " Ya*.g-ki ! " — ^En. J 

Chdnam. — 1 shall be obliged to any per- 
son who will be so good as to inform me 
Idtly — what are the component parts of the 
Chinese cement for pavements which is 
known as Chunam ; and 2ndly — how it is 
prepared and applied. C. E. 

The S a 00- Palm. — Is the sago-palm a 
native of any part of China ? I find a tree 
mentioned under the name of kwang-lang 

sha jj^r f^ j^, said to be indigenous in 

Kwaiig-tung and Kwang-si, the description 
of which would lead one to suppose that it 
is tie sad^o-palm. It is said to grow to *' a 
height of several chang (40 or 50 feet), 
attaining a large diametrr, and presenting 
a straight stem without branches. At the 
summit it puts forth a large number of 
leaves resembling those of the ping lii 

V^ tl^ ^^ species of a palm). The central 
hollo w^ of the stem is filled witii a substance 
(resembling flour), of which ten or fifteen hu 

Wr will be produced by one tree, and this, 

ou being boili d, has a flavour similar to that 
of nelumhium-root flour. The Cantonese 
frequently make presents of this flour to 
their friends." Ikquirbr. 

** Pidgin." — This term is said to be a 
corruption of the English word Business^ 
but with regard to the meaning and pro- 
nunciation both, it seems to me an abbrevia- 
tion of the Portuguese word ** oocapagdo " 
(occupation). Does anybody know another 
derivation ? J. A. B. 

Banca, April, 1869. 

The Charagter8 San Kiai. (Vol. 2, 
p.p. 132, 175) —The reply which was sent 
by "E J..Jiitel" to the query by "Can- 
ton" (on the meaning of the characters 

San Kiai ^ ]^ when representing the 

name of a temple) did not altogether eluci- 
date the point at issue, as, being merely 
hypothetical, the reply did no more than 
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suggest a probable relatiousliip with the 
Buddhist doctrine of the "three worlds," 
with which, in reality, the term of San 
Kiai when used as tiie name of a temple 
htui but a remote connection. If the Rev. 
Mr Eitel, before penning the reply in ques- 
tion, had visited one of the two or throe 

San Kiai Miao ^^ 95t ]S| existing in and 

about Canton, — there is one, for instance, 
near the North Gate — he would have found 
that not Buddhism, but Taoism, is tlie 
eystem under which the temple is establish- 
ed, and that the object of worship is a 
deified being to whom the title San Kiai 
is applied. At the North Street temple, 
the figure occupying the usual sanctuary 
represents a dignified personage, wearing 
the square monastic cap of Taoist sashes, 
with a black beard and flowing moustache. 
The figure is gilt in the ordinary manuur, 
and two gilded figures of attendants stand, 
usual, on either side of the altar in 



as 



front. The tablet placed before the image 
Las the following inscription : 

denoting that, by Imperiid patent, tbe in- 
dividual worshipped in this place bears tlie 
title of " Venerable, one of the Three 
Worlds, who, visiting Heaven, hath attain- 
ed to sublime Wisdom." 

None of the mural inscriptions to be 
found in the temple where the above de- 
scribed image exists throw any light on tlie 
history or attributes of the deified being in 
question, or give the slightest clue to the 
fusion of Buddhist and Taoist ideas which 
is so obvious in the title set forth upon the 
tablet as quoted above ; and \\ie pre- 
sent writer would have remained in com- 
plete ignorance of the history of this object 
of worship had he not been placed, through 
the kindness of the Bev. J. Anderson, of 
the London Mission, Oanton, in possession 
of a Chinese work, recently met with by 
that gentleman, and containing a mention 
of the superstition on this subject. The 
work in question i8 a small collection of 
Miscellaneous Notes, apparently little 
known, compiled by the celebrated author 
Chao Yi toward the close of the last cen- 
tury, after his tenure of ofiice in the 
Provinces of Kwang-si and Kwei-chow. 
In this work, entitled Yen Pu Tsa Ki 

)§ # # IE' *^® ^*«' 8^^^ ^^"^ 
following details under the head of San 

Kiai Miao '£i ^ ^: 

"In the three Prefectures of Wu-chow, 
Tsin-ehow, and Nan-ning, in Kwang>si, 
there a^^ temples dedicated to San Kiai^ 
which are invested with powers of great 
efficacy. Kwang Lu, in his Ch'ih Ya (a 



work published toward the end of the Ming 
dynasty, see Vijlie'el^NoteSy page^47) state* 

as follows : ' This ^vine^being ( jp j) waa 

(in life) a man ofTiie >umame ^B.Vl g^, 

a native of P'ing-nan, who," in picking up 
firewood, found ^a. garment {as light as a. 
leaf, with writing in its girdle, j(by means 
of which) he had the powerjof summoning 
the winds or rain, andfof foretelling the 
future. During [the reign of Hung Cho 
of the Ming dynasty (A.D. 1488-1605), 
the Governor caused him to be seized and 
placed underneath a bell, around which 
wood was piled and set on fire. When the 
bell was lifted, at the end, of the day, thepe 
was nothing to be^een ; and the people, 
hereupon, erected temples to his memory, 
which they entitled ^an Kiai. Anothep 
name for these teatples was TsHng'She Miau^ 
— Green Serpent Temples, as when offer- 
ings were made to the god, a ser[)ent came 
out and ate or drank [what was laid before 
the;^altar]. If any person made a*vow and 
did not afterwards fulfil tit, although|;iie 
might be hundreds of li away, serpents 
would come and claim fulfilment of |his 
promise. These were commonly^called the 
(Jrreeu Serpent Messengers.' 

''At present, the ^uiost^ famous of these 
temples is that at Wu-chow Fu, where 
scarcely a day passes on which plays any 
not performed or Siicrifices offered, at {the 
expense of traders, who thus celebrsite the 
fulfilment of their entreaties at]^he shrine. 
\t the time of sacrifices being offered, a 
greeu serpent does in reality issue forth 
trom the^sanctuary, or make its appearance 
from the rafters or from >within the^gar- 
ments of;«the {god,^to''^drink the wine and 
devour the eggs that are placed there, 
without.beiiig^eterretl^at jthe isi^ht of the 
persons standing by. After finishing its 
meal, the creature 'quietly glides away.'*^ 

The writer concludes his^gacoount |by re- 
latingjthe death of ^an {individual who had 
behaved clisrespectfuUy in the precincts of 
the temple ref erred;jto, andj describing two 
marvellous cures effected in his own family 
bygmeans of intercession at the saroejBhrine. 
He winds up by observing : ** These are 
matters within my own experience ; ani{«lt 
cannot be^ alleged,Ttherefore, that aibelief 
in the supernatural is without foundation 
and vain." 

With all due respect to the memory and 
judgment of ChaojYi,|.tt may be remarked 
that nonejof the existing temple-legends 
are more plainly impressed thua. this one 
with the stamp of vulgar priest-crafty 
thoughjthe dexterity with which the linger- 
ing traces of serpent-worship (still existing 
in the^ South-western regions of^ China) 
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have been combined with a superstitious 
reverence for the deceased fortune-teller of 
P'ing-nau to build up a new and profitable 
belief among the provincials of Kwang- 
tung and Kwang-si, shews that the Chinese 
are not devoid of that "genius for new 
religions " which has been attributed pre- 
eminently to a more Western people. 

The jumble of Buddhist and Taoist 
phraseology in the title bestowed upon the 
deified person in question is nothing more 
than what is constantly observed in Chinese 
popular mythology. 

Canton. W. F. Matbbb. 

Thb Forkeb Account op PEifANa. ( Vol. 
2, p. 121.) A few additional detached 
pages of Anderson have come to light in 
some of my boxes removed from Macao, 
whose tenor and scope must, I think, be 
accepted as uegativing in almost a positive 
degree the idea that a family alliance be- 
tween the King of Quedah and Captaiu 
Light formed the motive of the cession of 
Penang ; and reluctaut as we may be to 
rob that episode in the history of the 
Straits Settlements of any portion of the 
romance that eludes research while it tan- 
talises the miudy I am fain to satisfy the 
query of G. M. C. upon its point of fact in 
the measure of my resource. Mr Anderson 
quotes as follows from Captain Light's own 
letters to the Governor General. In that 
of June 18th 1787, he says : ** 1 have sup- 
plied the King of Quedah with 20 chests of 
Opium at the price of 250 Spanish dollars 
per chest, which I do not expect he will 
pay until the Company have come to some 
settlement with him.'' In June 1788 Mr 
Light endeavored to negotiate a final set- 
tlement of the King's claims : he wrote — 
"I have made an offer to the King of 
10,000 dollars per annum for eight years, 
or 4,000 dollars per annum for so long a 
period as the Honorable Company should 
continue in possession of this Island : To 
these offers I have received no answer. 
I have endeavored to soothe his Majesty 
-into compliance with the offers of your 
Lordshipy and have hinted, that although 
the Company did not wish to make alii- 
ances which might occasion disputes with 
powers they were at peace with, they had 
not positively forbad my assisting him, if 
really distressed." 

"In 1789, we find Mr Light is under 
considerable apprehension that the King of 
Quedah would form other alliances, and 
being disappointed in the expectation of 
succour from the British Government, his 
attachment was daily subsiding. The 
negation which the King gave to the offer 
of money in the first instance, demonstrates 



that a pecuniary recompense was not his 
object and the ungenerous reception of the 
offer of the Island, proves too clearly that 
he considered himself deceived. Mr Light 
says : — ' I make no doubt but the King of 
Siam will take the first opportunity to send 
his troops into Quedah and Tringano,' and 
afterwards, he adds, — 'I have entered on 
the character of the Bajah of Quedah to 
prepare your Lordship for a scene of du- 
plicity which he is endeavoring to effect, 
and which principally prevents my embra- 
cing the present opportunity of waiting on 
your Lordship. After acquainting him of 
the intention of Goveniment to allow him 
10,000 dollars for seven or eight years, he 
remained silent a considerable time, and at 
last acquaint.ed me that be did not like the 
offer, without stipulating for any particular 
sum of money, or mentioning what per- 
formance on the part of the Company 
would content him. Being informed that 
he did not relish the idea of selling the 
Island, 1 asked him if he chose to accept 
4,000 doUars per annum for as long a time 
as the Honorable Company should continue 
in possession of it. To this after waiting a 
considerable time, he answered in the 
negative, at the same time by his letters 
and messengers he endeavored to draw a 
full promise that the Honorable Company 
would assist him with arms and men, in 
case an attack from the Siamese should 
render it necessary. This I evaded by 
telling him no treaty which was likely to 
occasion a dispute between the Honorable 
Company and the Siamese could be made 
without approbation of the King of Great 
Britain ; at present that there was no 
reason for his entering into War with the 
Siamese, he bad nothing to fear ; the 
Siamese and all other country powers would 
consider the English as his friends, and for 
that reason would not disturb him, unless 
provoked thereto by his bad policy. From 
the information 1 have received, I am 
pretty well satisfied of the King having 
wrote to Malacca and Batavia to try if 
the Dutch would give him better terms, 
and last year 1 hear he wrote to Pondi- 
cherry, to try if the French would under- 
take to defend his country." 

These extracts may suffice my purpose, 
although other portions of Mr Anderson's 
valuable Notes further illustrate the subject. 
Canton. G. N. J&. 



Teh Laito. 
10, p. 141 ; 



The wokd Y^-lIng, oe 

(Vol. 1, No. 9, p. 122 ; No. 
No. 12, p. 173.) — In Java and Netherlands 
India the word IS-lang is used for ptiblic 
auction. The word Yd Ldng or Yeh Lang 
used for aiActimi in the Hongkong Papers, 
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is no doubt a misoouceptiou of the Portu- 
guese word leiladf seen on placards at 
Miicao, and pronounced lelaihg in Java, 
where it belongs to a small list of wonls 
bequeathed to the MaUys by the first 
P«>rtuguese settlers. In answer to Dska, 
I therefore coincide with your other con- 
tributors Messrs W. F. M. and S. W. W. 
that the term for auction in China is de- 
rived from the Portuguese word leildd, 
wliich Anthony Vieyra, in his ** Dictionary 
of the Portuguese and Bnglish iianguages," 
says, means ancttoriy owtcri/, pubfic fKUe^ in 
perfect conformity with the '* DicfuotuirUt 
Francez yoriAignez, colllgido dos melhores 
Diccwnai-ios d'Ut dufw Na^es" where, un- 
der the French wonl Vente^ amongst other 
wonls I find almoeda, UiUiC. The vicinity 
of some SpanUh colony in China, instead 
of a Portuguese one, as is tlie case with 
Macao, might have made the Spanish word 
Alniffneda more common, which greatly 
resembles the other Portuguese word I find 
in tlie **JDicciouario" quoted above, and 
that Spanish word represented by four 
Chinese characters, I fancy must pro<iuce a 
nice specimen of another incongruity even 
more curious and ludicrous perhaps than 
the Chinese representation of the word 

leilaO. 

It is therefore my firm opinion, that this 
subject may be safely said to be entirely 
settled, and that not the slightest nation- 
ality is to be attributed to the Chinese 
characters representing the word Yeh Lomg 
or Yi Lditg. 

Batavia. C. T. Batten. 



Thk woed *« Lascar." (Vol. 1, No. 8, 
p. 106.)— 1q answer to E. 0. B.'s query, 
"whether then* is any race among the 
Cingalese or the natives of Southern India, 
who are known by this designation," I have 
the following observations to make. 

In my opinion the word "Lascar" does 
not belong to a race^ but oidy to a certain 
class of people in India, and that chiss is 
the primitively warfaring,bnt now scaring 
class, also named Klasi. All over Java ami 
Netherlands India the word ** Lascar" 
has that signification ; it having been first 
introduced by Bengal traders visiting Java 
with their Hindostauee Crews, called Las- 
cars by the Europeans and **Laskar" or 
"Lashkar" by the natives. 

Mr Wm. Marsden in his Dictionary of the 



, A^ 



Malayan Language has it Uskar 

a Persian word meaning antiy. He quotes 
a passage from some **hikayat" or Mala- 
yan history, which makes it very likely/ 



that the word has since passed from anny 
to navy or rather from soldier to saiUfV, 
That passage in the "hikayat" is the 
folio win,' : ** Tt^mpat Uska^-nict m^jtiabruitg 
laUt itUy'^ translated by Marsden into : A 
way by which his army might crosr that 
sea. 

The word "Laskar" in fact has become 
a general denomination for Indian sailors, 
whilst, those of Southern India are more 
commonly called ^'KlusL" 

The Lascars are considered to be under 
thorough discipline. On that account 
perhaps the Malays attach another signi- 
fication to the word, which, though less 
extensive, is perfectly understood. it 
means slave^ and is nsed by MaUys in- 
diguantlj speaking, as for instance, when 
ill-treated or wanted to do something 
beneath their dignity, to which they pro- 
perly say; *'Do you think I am your 
laskary^ that is to say : your slave ! 

The word having been brought to Java 
by the Hindostance crews of Bengal mer- 
chantmen, consisting for the greatest part 
of i'ingalese or Sepoys, makes me believe, 
that, after tracing up its Persian origin and 
primitive signification cf army or stldim"^ 
we may safely trace it down, in the signi- 
cation of naoy or sailor^ from Basra and 
Bnshir, along the coast of Beludjistan to 
the Sindh, and from there down to Guzerat 
and Bombay, along the Coast of Malabar, 
up again along tho coast of Coromandel, 
not forgetting Ceylon, to Calcutta and 
thence down to the Indian Archipelago ;. 
but as for any race among the Cingalese, 
the so called Ceylon ese, or the natives of 
Southern India, bearing the name of Las- 
cars, I positively consider that to be very 
improbable indeed, since the word Lascar,. 
on Marsden*s authority, is of Persian 
origin, and one would therefore be more 
likely to find a race of that name in Persia 
itaelf. 
Batavia. C. J. Battbv. 

Buddhist Pkibsts in America. (VoL 
3, p. 58). — Under tnis heading, a querist 
in the last number of Isutes and Qtieries^ 
submits to enquiry a statement of Pruf. 
Carl Neumann^ of Munich, respecting the 
supposed entry of Buddhist priests into 
the American Continent, some thirteen 
hundred years ago, and their passage into 
the land of the Aztecs, which they called 
Fi^sung ''after the Chinese name of the 
Mexican Aloe." 

Now, in the first place, this statement, 
if true, inferentially proves much more 
than it asserts ; the Mexican Aloe is a 
native of Mexico only, and it is manifest 
therefore that if these supposed Chinese 
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travellera named the country after the 
ClUnese name of the Mexican Aloe, that 
plant must have been well known to them 
before the period of their visit to its native 
country ; hence we are carried furtlier back, 
to a time when the Mexican Aloe mnst have 
been known in China; and we must allow 
a considerable period for it to have become 
so well known as to suggest to the tra- 
vellers a name for a newly-discovered — 
or, as it must needs have been, in this view, 
a re-discovered — country. This considera- 
tion tnkes ns back into the question of the 
ori^ual peopling of the American Contin- 
ent, to the a^e of stone or bronze perhaps, 
which is beyond the intended scope of the 
qncrist's quotation. 

At the period when 'Hhe land of Fu- 
ssing" is first mentioned by historians, 
China, exclusive of the neighbouring 
''barbarous tribes" over whom she hold 
sway, was not so extensive as she is at 
present, but comprised only what we should 
now call the Northern and Central Pro- 
vinces. Does the Mexican Aloe grow in 
that part of the country at all? I am 
inclined to think not, though I cannot 
speak positively on the point. In Canton 
it is said by Chinese to have been intro- 
dnced from the Philippine Islands, and 
is called Spanish (or Philippine) hemp 

yK 3 JMb ^^ fibres being sometimes 

employed in the manufacture of musquito 
nets. 

But the Fu-sung, or more correctly tho 

Fu-sani? ^JH^ J^ tree, as described in 

Chinese botanicid works, appears to be a 
Malvaceons plant ; at any rate, whatever 
it may be, it certainly is not the Mexican 
Aloe, nor anything at all similar to it. 

The land of Fu sang is described by 
Chinese authors as being in the Eastern 
Sea, in the place where the suu rises ; 
considering the geographical limits of China 
at the time refi-rred to (some 13U0 years 
ago) suiL-ly we nued not look further than 
Japan for a very probable identification of 
the Fa-sang country, according with this 
description, which indeed appears to be 

embodied in the more modem name Q 

>4^ H •'^i^-P^i^-^^oh, Japan, which is 

translatable as the *' Country of the Rising 
Sun." It is a matter of fact too that 
Buddhism was introduced into that coun- 
try some 1300 years ago, and this by no 
means extraordinary event is a very much 
more probable version of the incident re- 
ferred to, than the marvellous story given 
by Prof. Neumann. 

Canton. Thbos. SikMFSOK. 



Te\ first used as an Ai ticlb ov Drink 
IN China. (Vol. 3, page 40.)— In a Dutch 
trausldtion of *^ Koempferd* Japan," page 
440, published in Amsterdam in 1733, 
there is given the following legend regaid- 
inv( the first discovery of the qualities of 
tea by a holy recluse named Darma. 
Kcempfer after telling us that Tea is called 
in the Japanese language Ijtpaa and in the 
Chinese Sheh, gives the following history 
of Darma in these words : — 

** It will not be out of place to add here 
the history of this man (Darma), not mere- 
ly l>ecau8e it is pleasing and extraordinary 
in itself, but more especially as it serves to 
fix the time when the plant according to 
the opinion of the Japanese firat came into 
use. 

** Darma was the third son of Kasiuwo an 
Indian King, he was a holy and a God- 
serving maii, and like a Pope in the Indies, 
the eight and twentieth successor to the 
Holy Chair of Siaka, the founder of East- 
ern Heathendom, who was an Indian and a 
Moor and was born one thousand and 
twenty-eight years before our Saviour. 

*'About A.D. 510, this Darma came to 
China. His object was to bring the in- 
habitants of this populous country to the 
knowledge of God and to preach to them 
his Gospel and service, as the true and only 
way which could lead them to salvati >n. 

*'It was not only with his teaching that 
he tried to make himself useful to nit^n and 
pleasing to God. No, he went further and 
strove by Godly grace to lead a most exem- 
plary life exposing himself to all the hard- 
ships of the tttorm and tempest ; chastizing 
and mortifying^ his body and bringing all 
his passions under subjection. 

** He lived only upon the herbs of the 
fields, and considered it the highest degree 
of holiness to pass the day and nii;ht in an 
uninterrupted and unbroken Satori^ that is, 
the conttsmplation an<l meditation of the 
(lodly e&senee ; to deny all rest and recrea- 
tion to his body, and to dedicate his soul 
wholly and eniirely to God, was in his 
opinion the truest penance to the most 
eminent degree of goodness, to which hu- 
man nature could obtain. 

*^ After many years of this continual 
watching, he was at length so weary and tired 
by his work and fasting, that he fell asleep. 
(Jn awaking the following morning and 
seeing that he had broken his vow, he 
determined to do penance to show his 
sincere sorrow, and that this misfortune 
should not occur again, he cut off both his 
eyelids, as the instruments and servants of 
his crime, and threw them on the ground. 

** Returning to this place on the folio wine 
day, he remarked a wonderful change and 
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that each eyelid had become a shrub ; and 
the same which we now call Tea, whose 
virtues and use were at that time unknown, 
as the plant itself. 

** Diirma, on eating the leaves of this plant 
(fresh and green, for infusing them in water 
was unknown) he found with astonishment 
that his heart was filled with extraordinary 
joy and gladness, and that bis soul had 
acquired renewed strength and power, to 
enable him to continue his godly contem- 
plations. This event, and the extraordinary 
virtues of the leaves of the Tea plant ho 
immediately brought to the notice of num- 
bers of his disciples, together with the 
manner in which it was to be used. 

''It was in this way that the Japanese 
pretend that this extraordinary plant, 
jrhose great virtues they cannot sufficiently 
praise, was first brought into use ; and 
hence it comes tliat, since that time to the 
present, that the learned have made no 

{xofound remarks about it, and that some 
lave considered it sufficient to attribute its 
origin to the eyelids of Darma. 

The picture of this illustrious holy man, 
who is held in such great veneration amoug 
heathen nations in this Eastern part of the 
world, represents him standing upon a reed 
upon which they say he has crossed seas 
and rivers." 

From the two accompanying extracts 

from the Szh lei fu ^^ 4|j^ ^|^, Tea does 

not appear to have been unknown in China 
in the Third and Fourth Centuries, as an 
article of drink : — 

* " The Lord of Wu ^ ^, Sun hao 

.|£^, made his guests drink not less 

than seven pints of wine. 

"An officer Wei yao _^^^ could not 

drink more than three pints of wine, and he, 
as a favor was allowed to have Tea, secretly 

givers him in the place of wine ^ff f& J& 

" The t Tsin annals ^^ ^^ relate that a 
Perfect of Wu hsing -^^ (Soochow ^k 
mhm) when visited by General Seay gan 
p^^^only placed Tea and fruit before him, 

G. Phillips. 
Amoy, 24th April, 1869. 

* One of the --rliB M^ ^^^ ^"° ^^^^ Heroes, 
(about 221 A.I), to 'Z66 A.D.) 

+ The Tsin Dynasty reigned from A.D. 264 to 
A.D. 420. 
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CwT^ne •- AND Egyptian Hieboqlyphs. 

(Contimied.) 
In China the drcigon is tlie symbol of the 
«un, especially of the equinoctial sun, be- 
cause the dragon buried itself at the autumn 
equinox and revived at the vernal-equinox 

vide §^^S^-) ^^^ ^^^ reason the eastern 
port of Heaven was occupied hj the image 
of a dragon in the primitive Chinese sphere 
and one of the stars of this constellation, 
M (ki^pa) of LibrcBy still retains the 

name of jih [J or mn. The dragon of the 
Chinese must have been some Saurian^ 



like the crocodile. Humboldt says that 
the crocodiles of South America and our. 
alligator buiy themselves at the beginning' 
of the cold season in the swamps, where 
they fall into a lethargic sleep, so that even 
wounds will not awake them. In spring, 
when the first rains fall, the monster re- 
vives, without seeming to have lost much 
of its forces. ''^ This relation, which the 
dragon had with the sun, is the reason why 
morning or stinrise is expressed in Chinese 

by the character Hag, composed of a sun 

Q and a dragon ng ; and evefdng sun^ 

set by the ' character j^, composed of a 

moon ^ and a dragon Sg.f Thus, in 

Chinese, " a sun at the side of a dragon or 
crocodile" indicated sunrise, whilst the 
Egyptians expressed it by '' two crocodile- 
eyes ; " it is clear that the symbolism of 
both these hieroglyphs is identical, but that, 
in the Egyptian hieroi^lyph) the original 
Chinese one has been abridged, and 

that of the figure sun-dragon ^P only re- 
mained the ^'two eyes" of that dragon. 

This is certainly a proof of identity of ori- 
gin and shows that both people must have 
had the same popular notions concerning 
the crocodile. We will give now another 
proof. We have seen that, in Egyptian, the 
Bee ARant the king and the people. It is 
exactly the same in Chinese. The Fi-ya 
says that the bees make two excursions (a 
day) corresponding to the (epochs of the) 
ebb and flood. At the place where the 
king (Queen) is, all the bees surround him, 
swarming around him like a guard. Their 
punishments and orders (seem to be) very 
severe. It signifies the priivce and his siabjects. 
The " Book of metamorphoses " says like- 



* Ansichten der Natur, (iber die Su^pen und 
Wusten. — Pt^ppig, Natargeechichte. 
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wise : the heea observe the relation which 
exists between the prince and his subjects 

cydopaedift ^ ^^ '|f. Chap. ^ 

_ art. ^ ^ ife) , 

The Egyptian hieroglyph for a country 

— kah, occurriug in inscriptions, as 



hieroglyph for ^^a leader of men," a king is 



//^ 



Sontan. Plutarch, in his 




m 




PharS'kahy 



" the kinadom (kah) of Persia (Phars) " is 
evidently identical with the Chinese hiero- 
glyph W^M <^^ mountain, country, 

as Tang-chan {j^ [syV^] the ** Country 
of Tang)" or Chiva* 

The hieroglyph -^C" ,»io/r^, occurring on 

the obelisk of Luxor (south face), translated 
by Mr Mathsen as heiuvolent (bienfaisant) 
is nothing else but the ancient form of the 
modem Chinese character for benevolence, 



chapter on Isis and Osiris (Chap. XXXVI), 
says : *' that the E^ptians drew a plant to 
express the idea of a king.'* This hieroglyph 
is a relic of highest pastoral antiquity, 
when the chief of the nation, the condndor 
(Menei), was a pastor, a ** leader of the 
herd," carrying, like Moses, a rod, a branch 
of a tree, to command and direct the mul- 
titude. The semisphere underneath the 

plant, y"^^^ , represents the earth out of 

which the plant \Y i« sprouting. This 
Egyptian hieroglyph is identical with the 




Chinese one for a plant. 



i 



now 



com- 



writen ^ (tchi), which the ;Sfc««-twa ex- 
plains thus : ;^ [ijife^ ^ ^^j* jI|S ^f^, 

tfc» ^^''* means to come forth ; it imitates 
(by its form) a plant shooting forth its 
branches, which, increasing in size, pro- 
gress. The dash (— ) represents the ^arW. 
But, in Chinese, the simple hieroglyph 



iin ^, written ^ ( (^ ^ ), and 

posed of ^^ th<yusand and j|^ Jieart, a 

"thousand hearts." 
The ancient Egyptian hieroglyph for a well 

H mon is evidently the same as the 

Chinese hieroglyph J^ tsmg, meaning 

also a well, and representing the month of 
the well, framed by four beams, crossing 
each other, in order to support the earth 
around the mouth of the well. 

But not always the symbolism of a hiero- 
gl3^h has remained the same : the lapse of 
time, the difference of religions or popular 
ideas, and a hundred other causes, have 
occasioned several changes, which it is not 
always easy to trace back. The Egyptian 

* bee Noi«i and i^ueries, Vol. II, pp. 63 and 78. 



1 



never received, like Egyptian, the 



tropical meaning of pasior or king; but still 
this hieroglyph was retained in the compo- 
sition of the Chinese character foi a pasi^ir 
or king. They placed this " rod of com- 




mand" into a hand f\ (modem ^) 
which character means to rule, a ruleTy 

they added to this hierograph that of a 

m<nith /q\ (modem ^) in order to ex- 
press the idea *'a man holding in his hand 



! 
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a rod of command and issuing orders from 

P vide ^^ ^). And that no mistake 

might be possible as to tlie nature of this 
leader^ the Chinese tell as that the oharacter 

kiun S*, is identical in meaning with that 

of S^ a herd, and, tropically, a mtUti' 
tilde; because the herd or multitude reverts 
its heart towards its leader (& ^ aa. 

Now this character ^r is composed of 3*, 

a kader and ^^ sheep: thus the leader, 
conductor of sheep. 

We have seen that the hieroglyph fot a 
vxU was ideutical in Chinese and Egyp- 
tian. We will ijive a curious example how 
the lapse of time and change of climate, 
cm occasion a total change in the tropical 
meaning of a primitively identical hiero- 
glyph. Tnng ^p, the Well, is the name 

given to the stars x two ^ • y ^ 9 and 
another little star of Gemini^ which stars 
are united by straight lines in the Chinese 



sphere 



^ 



and imitate exactly 



the hieroglyph of Tsifig ^. About 5000 

jears ago the rise of this constellation in- 
dicated the end of April and beginning of 
May, and the name of Tmig, or a fveU, 
was given to that constellation, because 
the Chinese peasants cleansed their wells 
after the T^rin^-min^-festival, which festival 

faiU in the beginning of April. * (|^ ^ 

-^^mmmrn mm 

constellation is, also, called the eelesHal 
ctp^uet (^ </^ .^ ^ *^*^ M 
^ ) because, in the fourth Chinese month, 
the dikes were repaired and aqxiedneis dug 
for the irrigation of the fields (^ ^ ^ 

calendar g g ^ ^^ ^ ^). 

If we now turn our eyes towards the 
other ancient spheres, we find, in the 
Greek sphere, the image of two friends, 
Castor and PoUox or Amphion and Zethus; 

* See iV: I- Q., Vol. II, p. 22. 



and, in the Egyptian, Indian and Persian 
spheres, ^* a man and a woman holding 
each other's hands." * In the Egyptian zo- 
diac of EsjU, we find, on top of the man 

and woman of Gemini, the hieroglyph dp, 
precisely in the same form as it is repre- 
sented in the Chinese sphere, vix. : 

» « # « 

The Egyptian hieroglyph for a well |^[ ' 



or I \ mott, has, tropically, also the signi- 
fication of love, beloved: as in the group 

y read Ma^Amon or beloved (by the 

God) Amoun; being one of the titles of 
Rhamses. But why did the Egyptian hiero- 



glyph 



ioeUf get the tropical mean- 



ing of love f which it has not in Chinese. In 
order to find this out, we must consider the 
difference of the climate and social relations 
between China and Egypt. In China, aa 
in all primitive countries, peasants only 
marry after the harvest, because they then 
have got rice and money, the produce of 
the sale of their surplus- rice and grains. 
80, in China, marriaf^es took place in win- 
ter, after the harvest was gathered and put 
up ; as is proved by the following ode in a 
Chinese rural Calendar : 

"The labourers have got a bounteoua 
harvest : 

"They rejoice and titter all day long. 

" Of black millet they distilled wine, 

" And in the stable are fat sheep and pigs. 

" At the neighbours to the east is a lass ; 

^' At the neighbours to the west is a lad ; 

"The lad counts fifteen to sixteen years, 

" And the lass is, also, marriageable. 

" Don't look after a rich dowry, 

" But only take as much as is suitable. 

"Before the winter (solstice) and after th» 
winter (solstice) 

" Is the proper time for marriages. 

" Only wish for many children and grand- 
children, 

" That you may be able to sustain yonr 
house. 

"Tho lass ought to busy herself with 
silkworm and mulberry, 

"And the lad must diligently weed and 
hoe." 



* See the Egyptian tables of Duke Leopold^ the 
Persian sphere published bj Aben Ezra and the 
Indian spheres published by Jones, AUm, Joknttoi^ 
I and Upham, 
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In Bgypt circumBtances are totally dif- 
.ierent There the mouths of November 
and December, are the months of sowing. 
The time of reaping begins with the spring- 
-eqninox and the harvest is only gathered iu 
in April t The Jews began to reap at the 
-end of the month ^txan, which began with 
the 26th of March. | In Jaioa the first 
harvest is reaped in March and April, aud 
the country folks marry, generally, in Mat/, 
when they have already sold their super- 
fluous rice, and are in possession of some 
money, of plenty of rice, and have some 
leisure ere they begin the secdud sowing. 
It will have been the same thing in Egypt ; 
and it is probable that most marriages were 
4X>ncluded there, as in c/ava, after the 
gathering of harvest and during the month 
of May. This month was announced, 
2,400 years before our Era, by the morning- 
rise of the constellation Qtmini^ and, con- 
sequently, the Egyptians painted, in their 
sphere, in that constellation, huaut sp(n\Mut 
VM.wikm» cojn^ftf. But the asterism com- 
posed of the eight stars of Gemini had 
already the name of Tm\q or M<m or Mai 

H ^ for the reason we have mentioned 

above. The Egyptians, therefore, kept the 
name and form, of this asterism, as we have 
seen on the Zodiac of J&«n^; but, as this 
constellation indicated the time of wooing, 
the month of May, they gave to this month 
the name of Month of the well (Mou or 
Mai) i.e., the Month of love, and now they 
substituted for the to them useless symbol 
of a voeU (mai) the symbol of love (mai) ex- 
pressed by "a husband and wife uniting 
their hands." 

Our names of this month of May {French 
Mai, Oerman Mai, Dutch Mei) is derived 
from the Coptic name Mai, which is the 
ancient Egyptian name for the hieroglyph 

t Diod. of bicily. Book I. 

i Origines, Commentary on St. Johu. 



H , a loeU, and which proTes, at once, 
that the tropical meaning of love was given to 

« 

the hieroglyph "113" (toeZQ when the con- 
stellation Well ( Jil or (}emiui) indicated the 

month of that name : Mai, the month of 
love and marriage. 

These examples may show how difficult it 
is to pronounce on the question if an Egyp- 
tian hieroglyph is identical or not with 
a Chinese hieroglyph. In no Chinese dic- 
tionary nrill be found the meaning of king 
9Jidpeople attached to the symbol of the Bee. 
We had to search in other books to find this 
out. If it be allowed to us to su^resta 
hint in what way we may trace Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs to the ancient Chinese 
ones, we would propose to do this in the 
way we have done for the hieroglyphs 
Soutan aud Kiun. Those Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs, explained to us by ancient authon, 
should be dissected in their component 
parts, if they are not simple fiigures. The 
symbolical meaning of each part and of the 
total group should be written at the side of 
this hieroglyph. Next the corresponding 
different Chinese signi£cations in Chinese 
hieroglyphs should be looked for; their 
component parts likewise dissected, and 
their separate symbolism explained. Then, 

as in the case of the character Jjl, doe 

attention ought to be paid to the difference 
in climate of Egypt and China, and the 
inversion of customs originating therefrom. 
So a hiero(;lyph, having in Chinese relation 
to the harvest, which takes place in autum^i, 
may have changed in Egypt its symbolism, 
because the harvest took place there in 
sprifig, and may thus have got a meaning 
relative to spring. It may mean death in 
Chinese, as referring to the death of sun in 
autumn, and life in Egyptian, as referring 
to the revival of sun in spring. A second 
hint we would suggest, is to search for the 
Egyptian hieroglyph in the Chinese hiero- 
glyph, and not for the Chinese hieroglyph 
in the Egyptian hieroglyph, because, as the 
example of Soutan and Mai proves, the 
Chinese hierogl3rphs have the priority of 
invention. Attention ought, also, to he 
paid to the difference of the animal-hiero- 
glyphs. So the lion and all its derivatives 
in Egyptian hieroglyphs must be autoch- 
thones, because the lion does not occur in 
Thibet or China. On the contrary, ott the 
iiger'aymhols m Egyptian hieroglyphs must 
be considered as alien to that country, 
because the tiger does not frequent Egypt ; 
but is a genuine Chinese animal, very m- 
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quently used in Chinese symbolism. For 
&11 possible objects represented, it is not 
sufficient to study their meaning in the 
dfctionaries, but recourse must be had to 
Encyclopaedias, where very often (as in the 
case of the Bee) a meaning is found, which 
is not mentioned in dictionaries, either 
Chinese or foreign. In following this 
method it wUl be possible, some day, to 
get at a right understanding of the Es^p- 
tiao hieroglyphs, and to substitute reason- 
able translations for the arbitrary and un- 
warranted translations now given. Then the 
'^ Babel-confusion," of which Mr Mathieu 
speaks, may perhaps be solved and har- 
monised, 
fiatavia^ April. G. Schleoel. 

The U-tah-pa Flower. 

In the very interesting paper on Chinese 
Figs contained in No. U. of the current 
volume of Notes and Queriea^ mention is 
made of the U-tam-pa or udamhdra flower, 
frequently referred to in Buddhist writinfirs 
as a symbol of excessive rarity ; and Mr 
Sampson adduces the authority of Profes- 
sor Wilson, the celebrated Sanskrit scholar, 
for an identification of the udamhdra with 
the tree known to botanists as Jiciis gloine- 
rata. I am not acquainted with tbe rea- 
sons given by Professor Wilson for this 
identification, but it seems worthy of notice 
that Chinese writers assign a different 
meaning to the Sanskrit term. 

The passages in which this name occurs 
are manifold, but in all cases the significa- 
is invariably that of extreme rarity, as, for 
instance, in the Miao Fa Lien Hvoa King 
(Saddharma Fundarika or Lotus of tbe Ex- 
cellent Law), Buddha is typified in the 
following line : 

Ju u-iam-pa htoOf she i hien urh — i.e. 
Like the tuiambdra blossom, manifested 
once in an age. 

The same idea is embodied in the rhyth- 
mical compilation respecting the life and 
works of Buddha, entitled the Ch'eng Tao ki 

wL ^M* pQ} where sentence 18 reads : 

Men u-tam-^wa jEB ffi ^^ "^ — The 

udambdra was made manifest ; which the 
commentary explains as having reference 

to the u-tam-pa-la ft S* m^ j^ flower, 

seen only when a chakravartti or universal 
sovereign is about to be bom into the 
world. 

The Kwaif^-chow Fu Che (on what autho- 
rity it is not stated) identifies the udamb^ra 
tree with that producinff the jack-fruit, (arto- 
carpus irUegrifolia), which latter is known 



to the Chinese as Po-lo-mi (po-lo-mut ia 

Cantonese) ^ '^|| ^, an apparent tran^ 

scription of the Sanskrit paramita, signify- 
ing "excellence," or "transcendency." 
According to the common story, Ta-ki 
Sze-k'ting, an Indian missionary, originally 
brought the seeds of the jack-fruit to- 
Kwang-tung circd A.D. 520, and planted 
tliem in front of the Temple of the God of 
Southern Regions, now known, in comme- 
moration of this event, as the Po-lo temple 
(see N, <& Q. Vol. 3, p. 14, for a mention 
of Ta-ki and his statue at the temple in 
question). This tree, says the Descnption 
of Kwang-chow, "is the same ref en^ to 
by Buddhist writers as the u-tam-pa, which 
produces fruits without flowers ; or occa- 
sionally, after the ripening of its fruit, 
puts forth a solitary blossom. Hence the 
reference to the u-tam-pa as a symbol of 
rarity.^* 

The Pinrti^aOf in treating of the jack- 
fruit tree, does not give the characters^ 
u-tam-pa as in any n>anner synonymous 
with the ordinary name po-h-mi, but states 
that these latter sounds represent a San>- 
skrit word having reference to the perfect 
sweetness of the fruit. The same work 

adds that "the Persians ]^ ffir ^ call 
the tree porna-sa ^^ j^|J ^^ and the peo- 
ple of Fu-Iin ;^ ;|>|( call it a-sa-io' [(^ 

i^ iS' *' ^^ ™^y ^ remarked, en- passant ,. 
that an identification of the above and 
other sounds attributed in the Pdn-ts'ao to* 
the language of Fu-lin might be of service 
in determining the precise region that i» 
indicated by this name in Chuiese litera- 
ture. 

As regards the original of tbe itdambdra 
itself, it would almost seem that no actual 
representative in nature should be sought 
for this symbolical flower. Entirely my^ 
thical, perhaps, in the first instance, later 
writers may have striven to ident^v its 
name with one or other of the trees fami- 
liarly known in India or China ; and the 
reli^ous interest attaching to the artocarpuv 
would, under these circumstances, natur&lly 
tend to put forward this tree, among others,^ 
as a claimant for the distinction of repre- 
senting the symbol of Buddha's surpassing 
majesty. 

On the other hand, it might also be con- 

i'ectnred that while the earlier Indian 
Buddhists did, in reality, indicate the 
udamb^ra or ficus glomerata when first 
employing a metaphor in reference to 
Buddha and his Law, later and particularly 
Chinese writers may, not improbably, have 
overlooked the actual meaning of the phrase 
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and have mvented a miracolouB bloasom to 
explain the langaaffe which they did not, 
themselves, understand. The significant 

phrase, wu hwa kUh kwo ^ :^ ^ ^, 

i.e. '* producing fruit without flowers,'* 
whicli occurs in the passage quoted above 
fix>in the Kvxfng'Chow Fu Chey not ouly 
expresses precisely the popular notion re- 
spectiug the growth of ^s, but ia also 
capable of bearing an eminently Buddhistic 
interpretation with reference to the two 
characters kieh kwo, *' bearing fruit** or 
producing conseqv^nceSy — a phrase convey- 
ing the fundamental idea of the Buddhist 
doctrine. It may be, therefore, that the 
seeming mar^'el of the growth of fruit with- 
out flowers, as exempliled in the udambtoi 
fig-tree, was what the Buddhist doctors 
referred to in their early parables, and that 
the metaphor becoming obscure in process 
of time, the idea of a flower appearing as a 
portent of great wonders may have grown 
up, substituting a pure myth for what 
would have been originally a very natural 
illustratioD. If this hypothesis be correct, 
«n example might be added to the history 
of that mythology which Professor Max 
MUller has analysed and described, moat 
fltrikingly, as the ** disease of language." 
Canton. W. F. Maysbs. 



A Buddhist Tract. 



The following is a literal translation of a 
a very popular Buddhist tract Written in 
the common trochaic heptameter of China 
and perfectly free from the usual mimicry 
of the peculiarities of Sanscrit SCttras, it has 
become a great favourite with the lower 
classes of Cantonese, among whom one may 
daily hear passages of this little tract quoted 
like familiar proverbs. It may prove an 
interesting stady to many who will observe 
here how the popular mind of Buddhist 
oommunities is grappling with the old 
riddle of good and evil, and how it tries to 
explain the unequal distribution of good 
and evil in this world by reverting to the 
past, taking for a basis the doctrine 
of the transmigration of the human soul. 
The full title of this tract, which is often 
by way of abbreviation quoted as the 
S^tra of the Causes and Effects of three 

Lives (^tU:P^:^J^)> runs as follows : 

'^ The causes and effects of three lives, a 

tract for the exhortation of the world, by 

the Buddhist priest Fuh-yin" (^^ijl^ 

tion. Listen ye pious men and ye faithful 
women, listen to my tale of the causes. 
Bear and repeat the Sdtra of the causes 



and effects of three lives. The differences 
of rich and poor are before your eyes. If 
a man is in office in this present life, what 
ii the cause tof it ? During three previoui 
lives be adorned Buddha's statue with yel- 
low gold. If a man observed the rules of 
monasticism for three periods of existence, 
he reaps his reward in this present world : 
in a red stole with golden girdle he standi 
before Buddha. Bigh are the beams, vast 
is the mansion of that man. What is the 
cause of it ? In a former life he erected a 
nunnery and built a cool porch for a temple. 
Some ride on horseback, others ride in 
chairs. What is the cause of it 1 In former 
lives they contributed money towards the 
release of souls (from helL) Some dress in 
silk and in satin. What is the cause of it ? 
In their former lives they subscribed money 
for the adornment of Buddha's statue. For 
whosoever dresses Buddha's image in yellow 
gold, provides for himself thereby. Whoso- 
ever speaks well of TathAgata does well for 
himseu thereby. Grave and majestic is 
that man's mien. What is the cause of it I 
In a former life he offered flowers and 
changed the water (in temples.) If a wo- 
man lives in peace with her husband and ia 
protected by him, what is the cause of it ? 
in a former Ufe she made streamers to be 
carried in procession before Buddha. If a 
man's wife and daughters are comely, what 
is the cause of it? In a former life be 
burned precious incense before Buddha's 
altar. If a man is intelligent or clever, 
what is the cause of it ? In a former life 
he observed the fasts and worshipi)ed Bud- 
dha. One man has sons and grandsons. 
What is the cause of it? In a former life he 
opened the cages and set the birds at liberty. 
Another man has neither chick nor child. 
What is the cause of it ? In a former life 
he destroyed many living creatures. What 
is the cause of a man's scolding his father 
and abusing his mother? He (formerly) 
wronged the deaf, wronged the dumb, nay 
wronged himself. There is a man spittmg 
blood. What is the cause of it ? In a 
former life he neither observed the fasts 
nor did he recite the Stltras. There is a 
man afflicted with deafness. What is the 
cause of it f In a former life he would not 
listen when the Siitras were recited. There 
a man disfigured by a high shoulder. 



IS 

What is the cause of it ? In a former life 
he ridiculed the worship of Buddha. There 
is a mau short in stature. .What is the 
cause of it 7 In a former life he profaned 
the Siitras. What is the cause of a man's 
suffering by ulcers or by itch ? In a former 
life he boueht meat and divided it before 
Buddha. There is a man with an aim or a 
foot choppod off. What is the cause of it I 
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In a former life he stopped up the roads to 
rob. There is a man with bad breath. 
What is the cause of it ? ]u a former life 
he used to poison fish. There was a man 
who hanged himself. What is the cause of 
it ? In a former life he laid snares in the 
forests. What is the cause of a man's hunt- 
ing on the mountains and poisoning rivers ? 
In a former life he avenged himsiilf thirty 
years after he had been wronged. There is 
a man lying in prison. What is the cause 
of it ? In a former life he was a man of 
unmitigated wickedness. . Some are slain 
by thunder, others are scorched by light- 
ning. What is the cause of it ? They dis- 
honestly used large measures (in buying) 
and short weights (in selling. ) Some are 
devoured by tigers, others are stung by 
snakes. Wliat is the cause of it ? In their 
former lives they were the oppressors and 
«u«imies of their neighbours. Some art) 
now living as pigs or dogs or horses. What 
is the cause of it ? They were (in former 
live^) always in debt, or unmindful of kind- 
ness, or disregarded what was right. In 
their former lives they did not pay their 
debts and now they have to suffer for it, 
for they are now covered with Lair and 
carry horns on their foreheads. Thus they 
have to pay up in fulL I'here is a man 
who cannot get a wife. What is the cause 
of it ? In a former life he dish >noured his 
wifti and children. There is a woman who 
has become a widow. What is the cause of 
it ? In a former life she did not respect 
her husband. What is the cause of a man's 
losing father and mother ? That he used 
to shoot birds in a former life. Wh&t is the 
causa of a person's being a serf or slave- 
girl ? Ingratitude in a former life. Tliere 
is a man who has no children. What is the 
cause of it I In a former life he took a 
pleasure in plucking every flower. There 
is a man enjoying great age. What is the 
cause of it ? In a former life he built bridges 
and had roads mendiHi. There was a man 
who died in the prune of life. What is the 
cause of it ? In a former life he slaughter- 
ed pigs and killed cows. What is the Ciiuse 
of a man's having neither food nor clothes ? 
In a former life he would not give away a 
halfpenny. Those who are rich are so be- 
cause of the many alms they gave, the poor 
aiid miserable suffer because they them- 
Si^lves were unmerciful. What is the cause 
of a man's seeing always his way clear be- 
him ? In a former life he contributed oil to 
feed the lamp lighted before Buddha. There 
is a man stone-blind. What is the cause of 
it ? In a former life he led travellers the 
wrong way. There is a man with defective 
utterance. What is the cause of it ? In a 
former life he blew out a lump burning be- 



fore Buddha. There is a man deaf and 
dumb. What is the cause of it? In a 
former life he abused his parents, using foul 
language. Whatsoever a man does himself, 
for that he will have to sufler himself. If 
chastity is once forfeited the consequences 
will be felt for ten thousand kalpas. Say 
not the causes and effects are not patent ; 
they appear at a distance in your children 
aud grand-children and nearer still in your 
own person. You do not yet discern them 
in a man's charitable acts, but you see them 
in the happiness a man enjoys before your 
eyes. One man rides in a sedan-chair being 
carried by four bearers, that's all on account 
of his having been an ascetic in one of his 
former lives. The one that rides in the 
soiian-chair first determined to enter a mo- 
nastery ; those who are carrying him never 
entered one. Everybody remarks what a 
good thing it is to be in office, but if people 
would not become monastics in former 
periods of their existence, how can they 
obtain an oflice now ? A red stole, a golden 
girdle and a cool yellow parasol, that is the 
fruit of leading the life of an ascetic in a 
temple sacred to the three precious ones 
(Tiiratna.) Men enter the monasteries de- 
voted to the learned Buddha Sh&kyamuni, 
women enter the convents sacred to the 
Bodhisattva Kwan yin (Aval6kit^ahvara.) 
Lead the life of a monastic now and here- 
after you will become a Buddha. Observ- 
ing tlje fasts and giving alms does not in- 
jure anybody, i^o man can jfive away the 
good things of this world without the bright 
spirits of heaven and earth taking cog- 
nizance of it. The three-fold light of sun 
moon and stars is always there, illuminat- 
ing all beings in this world, no matter 
whether they be good or bad. But though 
good and evil may grow up long there 
comes at last a day of retribution. Only 
it may be sooner or later in coming. The 
causes and effects of three lives are inex- 
haustible. However, to exhort men and 
women is like sowing good seed. Tung- 
yung implored the gods on behalf of his 
mother (in hell), Oh'in-hiing shed streams 
of tears on account of his mother, Hwa- 
kwAng we at to Fung-tu (a district of hell) 
for the sake of his mother, Maudgalyftyana 
released his mother (from hell) transferring 
her into the western heaven. A certain 
person began eai-ly to light frankincense, 
another began early to slaughter pigs and 
sheep, another began early to repair bridges 
and roads, another began early to fast and 
to practice the rules of priesthood, another 
began early to open up wells, another began 
early to erect porches for temples, another 
began early to feed starving tigers, another 
employed hands and eyes for a medical 
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diBpensary. A woman of the family Wing 
bejipin early to light frankincense, Maud- 
galy&yana'a mother began early to slaughter 
pigs and sheep, Mang-chang began early to 
repair bridges and roads, Li-sh4ng-shu 
began early to fast and to practise the rules 
of priesthood, Mandshushrt began early to 
open up wells, Samanta Bhadra began early 
to erect porches for temples, Sb^kyamuui 
offered up his own body to feed starving 
tigers, Kwan-yin employed hands and eyes 
for a medical dispensary. Enquire into 
the first causes which affected the fate of 
those men of former ages. They have now 
become Buddhas and dwell on the ethereal 
mountains. On the ethereal mountains of 
the pure land there are thousands of vener- 
able Buddhas, but every one of them was a 
man who gave away his property in alms. 

"Say not there is no retribution neither in 
this world nor in Hades. Three feet above 

S»ur head bright spirits are hoveriug about. 
eaven sends down sweet rain, Buddha 
left behind him the Siitras, man leaves 
behind him sons and grandsons, and the 
grass leaves its old roots. As man leaves 
behind him sons and grandsons when old 
age is preying upon him, so the grass leaves 
its old roots ready for autumn. The causes 
and effects of three lives cannot be ex- 
hausted. Nagas and Devas never injure 
the righteous!" 
Canton. £. J. Eitsl. 



The Wax Treb. 

I am much obliged to J. D. and B. for 
their prom pt replies. Spceria was a printer's 
blunder, and I would remind B. that this 
ffenus has been recently broken up, and the 
Spharia Chinensis, which is closely related 
to the Ergot of Rye (Oordyceps purpurea), 
is now called Cordyeeps ChinenM. 

^l^ Tung-UHng is a descriptive term 

loosely applied to certain evergreen Olea- 
ceous trees. The tree most commonly called 
by this name Is Ligustrum lucidum, a very 
handsome evergi^n tree, with ovate pointed 
leaves, profuse white flowers in panicled 
cymes, and bearing a black capsular fruit. 
It would make a Tt^ry capital ornamental 
addition to English shrubberies. 

This term is also interchanged with ^r 

}M Nu-chingj more properly connected with 

the wax-insect, and identical with the Li- 
gustrum japonicum and L. obtusifolium, 
as B. remarks. This same term is applied 
to Rhus succedaneum, whose ripe tallow- 
clad seeds are the source of Japan Wax. 
Here there is some confusion as B. remarks, 
but there is little doubt that the wax-inseot 
is propagated upon the tree< 



The name ^^if^ applied by Hoffinan 

and Schaltes to lAy^idrum Ihota, is alsc 
used by the Chinese lor a species of £h% 
which harbours the wax-insect. 
Julien suggests that another tree, used for 

the same purpose, called ^rC^^Wy ^ ^ 

species of Hibiscus. 

There is also a tree, called ^qEr? & Q^ 

tive of Kiangnan, producing excellent tim- 
ber, which is used to breed the wax-insect 
upon. This is probably a species of Orwas^ 
or FrcLxiwM. Fortune's Fraacima Chi/nenmSi 
which is said to afford insect-wax in Che- 
kiang, I know nothing about. 

It is curious that the insect should have 
such a predilection for oleaoeoos trees. It 
may be fairly taken as a con6rmation of the 
correctness oi the general grouping of natu- 
ral orders. The insect-wax is now an im- 
perial monopoly, the trees being guarded 
by soldiers. It sells for five or six times 
the former price, before the Taiping rebel- 
lion, and resembles ** parmassity, the so- 
vereign'st remedy for inward wounds," and 
bruises of every kind, in its properties and 
uses. It is used as an ointment to quicken 
granalations, to coat pills, and to harden 
tallow- candles. 

Hankow. F. Porter Skith. 



Thb Art of sblf-dbfbncb nr China. 

Priests in China have long {Mractised 
military and calisthenic exercises, for de- 
fending their temples, and persons, on their 
joumeyings, and to mortify the flesh. 
A monastery near Hwan^-jn, in the pre- 
fecture of Raii-yaivg^ contains four hun- 
dred priests, of whom more than a hundred 
are skilled in military arts, fencing, boxing, 

and the use of the nii ^^, or ballista, with 

which they defend their neighbourhood 
from marauders. 

From the Shdulvn kwan f^iij we learn 
that the priests of the monastery of ;S^i^ 
lin, in Honan, have been long celebrated 
for their skill in single-stick exercise. 

Kwig-fu 325C» "* * Bpode* of disciplin- 
ary Calisthenics, practised by Tauist priests. 
Kiat^ia Mfr J^, is the name of the tndUre 

d'armes, or kia\irsz^ I^T ^jfi, who teaches 

boxing, fencing and sword-exerdse. This 
name has been unfortunately given to the 
Christian Teacher, a man of peace. SKvaa 

hwan ^ is to fence with quartep-stavea, 

and shwa te/iygpai ^|^ )&a ^ P^7 ^^ 
foils and shields, are other tenns used. 
Hankow. F. P. S. 
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Chu Ling ^ :^. 



Under this name the Chinese describe a 
tnberiform substance, of an irregular size, 
covered with a dark brown roughened 
cuticle^ and often worraeaten. It is light 
and corky in texture, the interior being of 
a yellowish brown colour. The whole ap- 
pearance justifies another Chinese name for 

this drug, CM shi ^ ^ "Pig's Dung." 

It has no notable taste or smell, but is 
recommended in fevers, dysuria and leu- 
corrhoea. From the similarity of the 
second character to that of Fuh ling, an- 
other Chinese medicine of a fungoid nature, 
some confusion has been created in the 
minds of British botanists. Chu ling, as it 
stands, may be translated " pig's drop- 
pings.^ This substance is the result of a 
morbid hypertrophy of the woody structure 
of the yarious species of liquidambar 
(Altingiacess) and is identical with the 
"excrescences," or "corky ridges," spoken 
of by Mr. Sampson and Dr Hance. They 
would appear, from the Chinese accounts, 
to be produced on the rootstock of these 
Fung trees, through it is probable that they 
may have merely dropped down into the 
soil. 
The word ling in both chit ling and ftUh 

ling, should be ling ^£, aet, from the mar- 

vellouB properties attributed to these ex- 
creaenoes, the Liquidambar is often called 

Ling Fwng ^g 1S^, Microscopic examin- 
ation establishes important differences be- 
tween this substance and Fuh ling, and 
chemical reagents prove the absence of 
starch. 
Hankow. F. P. S. 



Ths Lbgbkd CoKOEBNiKa Chang T'ien 

Shb. 

[The following " old wife's tale " from the 
pen of a Chinese contributor is inserted, as, 
although the stoiy itself is no more than a 
puerile popular story, it is interesting as a 
specimen of Chinese legendary composition, 
bearing the same relation to history that 
" Jack Sheppard " does to the real life of 
the celebrated highwayman. In this re- 
spect a word to " G. M. C." will be useful. 
fie should seek to discriminate between a 
" legend " and a story-teller's romance, to 
which latter class the following tale evident- 
ly belongs. In several recent contributions 
he has appeared ignorant of the distinction 
between the two ; but the value of each, 
considerable as it may be, depends in a 
great measure on the dear definition of its 
actual character. We have been induced to 
note these remarks in consequence of cer- 



tain observations that have been addressed 
to us on the subject of " G. M. C.'s " con- 
tributions. — Ed. ] 



In the cave of Kwang Sin Foo B jS ffo^ 

in the province of Kiangsi /HJS there 
lived a genie called the Kwei Kook S^6n 
j^^^lll]. When he had occasion to go 
out, he used to say to the stone door the 
foUowing words : ;5P^ ^ ^^If^ 

which being interpreted mean : 

1. Cluse the stone door ; for Kwei Kook 
Siensang is going. 

2. Open the stone door ; for Kwei, Kook 
Siensang is coming ; so the door obeyed his 
injunctions and admitted his ingress and 
egress. 

At the same time, there lived a woman 

with her grandson called Chang SM ; as 

they were very poor, Chang employed him- 
self in tending a buffalo by way of living, 
and on a certain day, he happened to pass 
the cave, where he noticed the genie ad- 
dressing the above words to the door, so 
Chang came daily to the same spot and 
heard the words repeated. 

One day after the genie was out, he made 
an attempt which proved Buccessful, and in 
order to satisfy his curiosity, he started 
down the cave and was pleased with the 
scenery inside. 

On his return home, he reported what he 
had done to his grand-mother, who soon 
followed him to the spot, consequently each 
took a different direction in the cave. Now 
when Chang was tired (for he had been 
there once before) he called for his grand- 
mother to go home, and as no answer was 
g^ven, he thought that she must have gone 
home before him, so he came out and oraer- 
ed the door to close. 

On his arrival, he found that she was not 
there, so away went he back to the cave 
calling the door to open for his entrance, 
but alas ! the door was no more at his com- 
mand. 

While he was in a state of doubt, the 
ffenie appeared and asked him what brought 
him here, then told the whole story. At £ist 
the genie informed him that the cave was a 

good feng shuey (J^^) plaoe, that if a 

man (when dead) was buried there, there 
should be a monarch bom to his family in 

every generation W-f^ Hj *S* J ^^^ ^ 

a woman, there shoula, in the same way be 

a demon King bom in her family ^^^^ 

[f| ^3E ^ B^y^& ^'^ g<&Die vanished, 
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and from that day the door was never 
opened. 

After a lapse of time, Chang took a wife 
and be^ot a son, who became the first 

Chang Tien She ^ ^j^jp ^^^ possessed 
an unlimited power over demons. 

It is said that the office of Chang T*ien 
She is not hereditary now, any man c^in 
fill up the place when there is a vacaucy, 
and a competition has to be made by the 
candidates, so that whoever is able, either 
by prayer ur witchcraft, to transport the 
dead body of Chang Tien She from his death 
bed into the coffin prepared for the occasion, 
shall be considoied to be duly elected. 

It is curious to see, that even the Em- 
peror and the more learned Chinese paid 
great respect to this individual, and many 
other things have been said coucerning his 
power which I should be glad to see dis- 
cussed. 

G. M. C. 

Foochow, loth May, 1869. 

Photography in Tcb. 

The winter before last, or rather very 
early in the Spring, I saw at the S. W. corner 
of the city of Hwang Hien, where the city 
moat is wide and deep, and the water com- 
paratively clean, the whole surface of the 
inoat for a space of about fifty by a hun- 
dred feet covered with most beautiful 
figures of foliage, vines, leaves, branches, 
and flowers frozen in the solid ice, aud all 
in inimitable perfection. The magniticent 
picture thus presented excited very ^reneral 
wonder and admiration among the Chinese, 
who were of course unable to account for 
it ; and during the few days it continued 
nearly the whole city went out to view it. 

It was without doubt a photograph exe- 
cuted by nature, of foliage then hidden 
beneath the surface, as the next Summer 
I noticed the same spot overgrown with 
water-plants. 




Tung Chan, May, 1869. 

NoTBs ON Sumatra and the Po-rzu. 

[This article might be properly considered 
as coming under the head of Keplies to Que- 
ries, but 1 have preferred putting it in the 
following form.] 

The Persian street in Ningpo (vide vol. 
3, p. 55.) Remarks on Mr Sampson's Pa- 
pers on Chinese Figs and grapes in China 
(Vide vol. 3, No. 2, page 18, and vol. 3, 
No. 4, page 50.) Countries indicated by 
certain Chinese characters (vide F. P. S.'s 
Query VoL 3, page 58). 

I will deal first with the Poszii ^^ 

people, who appear to have given a name 



to the locality in which they lived in 
Ningpo. 

Who were the Po-szii ?* 

At the North end of the Island of Suma- 
tra there was in olden times a famous city 
called Pasi or Pacem, and which, accord- 
ing to Yalentyn, next to Madjapahit and 
Maiakka was one of the three greatest 
cities in the East. It had a king of its 
own; but at the present day [1726] it is 
nothing more than an open plain, with, 
only 4 or 500 families living on it in the 
poorest built bamboo houses, f 

That is all that Yalentyn says of it. 

I have now to prove that the Poszii 

litSt ftlf'^^ ^^® inhabitants of this Sumatra 
kingdom were one and the same people. 

In the Annals of Amoy there is a very 
valuable article, called Foreign marts, and 
among the countries of the S. W. iSea 
Achoen receives prominent notice. It 

says '']:Ahchi [^ ^^] is situated in 

the S. W. Ocean and was formerly called 

Soo mdn ta la 1^ P^ ^ ^1 and in the 

5th year of Yuug cheng (1728) had com- 
mercial relations which China. 

Ah chi is divided by sea from Malacca 
and runs North and South parallel with 
it. The Dutch have establishments in both 
these countries. From the S. W. point of 
Malacca with a favorable wind. Ah chi is to 
be reached iu 6 days and nights. Ah ciii 
is bounded on the S. by mountains, on the 
N. by the Sea, on the E. by Uilis, which 

border on the kingdom of Ah loo [j^j^ <@ J 

and on the W. by the Sea. 

From Ah chi on the coast extending to 
the S. E. is the port of Wen ku l<)u 

^ ~& M ^^"^^^^^ (^) ^^^ ^' ^- 
part of it lies opposite to Java, from which 
it is separated by sea. The Dutch on 
going to the Indian Ports to trade and also 
on their return to Europe must pass by 
Acheen.§ 
The King of Soo men ta la or Su men ta 

dresses like that of Malacca. Officers of all 

* There is an account of a Fo-szu-kuo hv ^f 
^S to be met within the Nien yi shih «* — • 

SP . I think by the description, it must refer to 

L'erBia and not bumatra. 

f Valentjn. Cud en nieaw Gost,, Indien. 
Sumatra Vol. 5, page 10. 
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grades are to be met with in this kingdom, pi^e called Lew aha ^ vb at the time of 
This oouatry was formerly called Ta shih ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 't It ^ ^ A.D. 



190 to 220) of the Hau Dynasty and hid 
himself in a Lai yuan i£^ g^ tree. The 

Queen of Pa ti ^& y^ king of this coun- 
try, ate this fruit and found it sweet, and 
becoming pregnant with it, she tore open 
her breast and gave birth to Mo ni fu 

& ^ j^. Lai yuan iS^ ^^ is another 

name for the Pomegranate. This legend is 
similar to that concerning the manner of 
Lao tszu's birth. 

Among the Products of Sumatra are to 
be found precious stones (whence no doubt 

the phrase Po szCl |^ ^ Chin pao ^ 

9 ) cornelians, amber, ivory, glass, mir- 
rors, baroos camphor, putchuck, frankin- 
cense, cloves, perfumes, rose maloes, grapes 

as Lirge as hen's <)ggB ^ ^ ;/( ;^ $0 

-?■ and innumerable other articles. 
On the arrival of trading vessels from 






'Jc ^ which was situated probably to the 

West of Po sztt ]^ 1^.* The people of 

Ah chi are courteous in their manners and 
well spoken. Their marriage and funeral 
ceremonies are the same as those of Ma- 
lacca. The country although small is 
capable of producing two crops of rice a 
year. 
There are two states called Ka kn nrh 

3515 M J^ "nd li tai f^ f^ •dJoi'>i«« 

it and under its jurisdiction. Huang sheng 

tsdng ^ -^ 1^, says in the Chao kung 

tien luh ^ ^ |^ ^ *!>»* Sumatra is 
situated 1,000 li to the S. W. of Malacca, 
that the face of the country is barren, the 
soil yellow and the climate damp and hot 
like a Chinese summer, but that the nights 
and mornings are cool like autumn. There 
•are no walled towns in the island. 

The Ming shan tsang ^ jj^ ^^ states 

that Sumatra in the time of the Hau 

Dynasty was called Tiao chih f j^^ and I china the Pa shui ^ y^ 9^d the Liao 
in the Tang Dynasty Po szu and Ta shih 
WL ^ ^ 1^' ^^ further states that it 
was called Soo wdn ta na ||^ >t j^ 9t^ 



wang mr =y^ . inform the king of their 

arrival. The king sends an Elephant to 
the shore to meet them. The captain of 
the ship then enters the town, and on being 
admitted to the royal presence he makes 
His Majesty a present of Fruit, Silk, iSsc. 
The king then invites them to a banquet 
which he has prepared for them. The 
duties levied on ai-ticles of trade are just 
and equitable. This country is very dis- 
tant and the profit to be obtained by our 
ships resorting there is greater than that of 
other countries, and people of the Sung 
Dynasty said that there was a great trade 
in gold, silver and silk carried on in this 
kingdom. The skill of all their artificers 
and workmen is great, and even up to the 
present time it has maintained its name as 
a country of great wealth." This is all the 
Amoy annals say about Acheen. Having 
fixed the geographical position of Po-sz^ it 
will be very easy to find a contributor to 
Xotes aiid QiieHts able to give the name of 
tlje Fig in the language of Acheen. ^ow 

for Ta shih j^ ^^, which is said to lie on 

the western frontier of the Po Bzd MT ^tif 

country. Take an old map of the Northern 
part of Sumatra and there will be seen on 
N. W. side of it a town called Daja or 
Daya, sometimes spelt Daia, which is per- 
haps the Ta shih kuo ~^ "^ ^ of the 
Tang Dynasty mentioned by Mr Sampson, 



in the Sung Dynasty and that in the 10th 
year of Hung wa *^ ^ they brought 
tribute, and begged the Emperor to alter the 
name of their country to Soomentala ffi^P | 
j& ^1 ; but it was found that their articles 
of tribute differed from tbo&e of Soo wdn 
ta na ^ 3J^ )^ ^P' '^^ ^^ Westward 
of this kingdom there is a country called 
Soolin ^||J|| (Ceylon ?) the birth place of 

Mo-ni-fu J^ j^ "^ entitled ChU che ta 
ming^:^;^;^. 

People were first sent from this country 
to China in the Tang Dynasty. 

It is reported that Lao tszu •^jp' -^ 
when 600 years of age went to the W. to a 




t Tiao chih 4& 'yT has hitherto been con- 
sidered near the Caspian sea. Is there another 
couDtry of the same name ? The Chinese of the 
above wae tbns:— 
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where grapes are to be found as large as 
hen's eggs. 

I will now deal with the names of coun- 
tries in the query of F. P. &. and then 
give two extracts from Chinese History 
bearing upon its ancient intercourse with 
the countries of Western Asia. 

l.-TheTashihkuo ♦ ;^ ^ § 1 

have already given its position. 

I 2.— The Pin szu kuo ^ ^ g I imsr 

giue is another name fur Pasi or Pacem. 
I cannot support this view beyond the 
similarity of sound. 

3.— Fuh lin kuo ^ >^ S| appears 

from the Nien yi shih f |- — • g^ to be 

another name for Ta tsin -^ ^s an East- 
em Province of the Roman Empire. 

4. — Jo fuh ^^ Ij^ is the kingdom of 

Johore. There is a long account of it in 
the Annals of Amoy under the article, 
Foreign marts. 

6. — San fuh chai ^ -^ ^^ is Jambie 

in E. Sumatra, it is now known by the 

name of Kew kiang ^b VK. 

Now for a few remarks ppon the early 
intercourse of China with Western Asia 
and through it with Europe. Mr Samp- 
son in his article upon the Chinese figs 
says : — '* Such mention as I have above 
quoted from Chinese works, seems to point 
to an ancient and extensive intercourse 
between China and Western Asia and pos- 

* There is a Ta Shih mentioned in the Nien Yi 
Shih, as having sent an envoy to China in the Tang 
Dynasty during the reign of Kan Yuan. (A.D. 
756 to 763.) 

It is famous for its grapes, as large as hen*D eggs, 
and its swift horses ; can this be the Sumatra Ta 
Shih or is there another ? 

J am half inclined to doubt the accuracy of the 
compiler of the Amoy Annals with regard to 
grapes and figs being the products of the Po sku 
and Ta shih Kingdoms of Sumatra. There must be 
I think other kingdoms of the same name, and he 
has confused them. 

All European Navigators, however, speak of 
precious stones being obtainable in Sumatra. 

Ta shih Mr Sampson says is considered by some 
to be identical with the country of the Tajiks. 

The meaning of the word Tajik is a Trader or a 
Jow class person. The Usbeck Tartars nicknamed 
the Persians Tajiks (Beschriyving der Reisen Vol. 
10 page 272, Amsterdam 1757). No doubt the 
aame term wai applied to the Arabians also. 

Thi. wai expUin the Taduhkuo ^^ g 

SB being within the Western Sea; as in all proba^^ 
bility tie merchants along the Arabian Sea and the 
Persian Golph were all Tajik and Ta ahifa people 
in the eyes of the Tartars. 



sibly the Levantine nations of Europe, and 
to render questionable the theory whick 
attributes to the early Portuguese and 
Dutch navigators and settlers the intto' 
duction of so many of the present prodnc^ 
tion of China which are of foreign origin." 

With regard to the ancient intercoursa 
between China and the West, there is no 
doubt but that such existed, and to a 
greater extent than we with our imperfect 
light have any idea of ; but I am inclined 
to believe that previous to the Fifth cen- 
tury Chinese navigators never went further 
than the North of Sumatra, where they 
came in contact with navigators from 
Hindostan, Persia and Arabia. 

Mr. Braddell on the History of Acheen, 
says : — * '* We find the trade between India 
and £urope, before the disoovery of the 
passage round the Cape, was carried on 
through the hands of several distinct na- 
tions, and wherever it rested on any coast 
as an entrep6t, the wealth and oonsequenoe 
of the people inhabiting such coast increased 
in a surprising degree. In the Greek age 
Europe was supplied with the produce of 
India by the Alexandria merchants, who 
received it from the Sabaeans on the Coast 
of Arabia Felix. The Sabneans sailed to 
Barygaza on the Malabar Coast, and other 
entrepots in which the several articles had 
been collected from the places of produc- 
tion, the Golden Chersonese among the rest. 
It appears to be exceedingly probable that 
all the productions of the Malayan Archi- 
pelago were in a like manner collected in 
one or more ports previous to beiug sent 
to ludia, and if so what place more con- 
venient than the north of Sumatra." 

Geo. Phillips. 
Amoy, 15th June, 1869. 

(To he Continued.) 

Plant used to scent Chinese Ink. — ^I 

have reason to think that |tt ^^ ^ji^ 

used by manufacturers of Chinese ink, ia 
made from Sumbul Root. Anyhow thia 
is a foreign root, smelling like musk, and 
answers to the description of the Sumbul, 
or Persian musk root, which is said to 
belong to some large Umbelliferous plant. 
This is not to be confounded with the 

^^^' ^ species of Carcuma^ formerly 

used in the ancient sacrificial libations. 

Can any of our readers confirm or cor- 
rect this opinion ? 

F. Poster Smith. 

* Vide, The Journal of the Indian Archipelago 
and Eastern Asia, Singapore, Vol. 5, No. 1, p. 18, 
January, 1851. 
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Chutbbs Militabt Sebvicb.— In what 
way are the ranks of the Ghinese Army 
filled? Is Military Service compulsory 
under any circamstances, or purely volun- 
taryl? 

Banneb. 

SwatoWy 16th June. 

Abb Inquests held in China ?— If 
the body of a Chinaman is found un- 
der suspicious circumstances is an inquest 
eyer held — ^if so, can any one give me an 
account of the forms gone through ? 

Peking. Liano-kuno-fu. 

Tablet with Characteb foe " Bab- 
BABiAN." — I have heard it stated on 
good authority that a Tablet bearing 
an inscription with reference to the re- 
paration of some gardens, after damages 
caused by the last Foreign war, ex- 
ists in Canton whereon the character 



(barbarian) is to be seen. If this state- 
ment be true, wili any one explain on what 
grounds such a violation of the Treaty has 
been allowed to pass unnoticed. 
Amoy. "O. M. S." 

Kissing among the Chinese. — Is kis- 
sing known to the Chinese ? And is it ever 
us^ to convey that deep sense of affection 
which is 9ometime8 among us, communicat- 
ed by means of that performance ? 

Canton, 20th June. Loyeb. 

The Chinese wobd Ma-tou.— Can any 
one explain why our word jetty or wharf is 
rendered in Chinese by the diaracters 

J|g|(ma.tou?) Q. 

Is Baptism a Buddhist Rite? — This 
question appears worthy of investigation by 
some contributor versed in the literature of 
Buddhism, as contradictory opinions occur 
on the subject. L. 

Chas. Lamb's reference to Confucius. 
— To what book did Charles Ijamb refer in 
his chapter on Boast Pig, when he talks of 
Confuciua's '' Mundane Mutations ? " 

The only reference to piiifs, or cooks, in 
the second section of the YihMngy that I 
can find, speaks of pigs wallowing in the 
mire. Mendus in his first book, talks 
about young porkers (Pt. 1, Ch. III., 
Legge's edition), and speaks of the virtuous 
man, as keeping away from his kitchen 
(Bookl, Pt. 1, Ch. VII.) 

F. Porter Smith. 



Tartars and Chinese at the Literary 
Examinations. — I have heard that in the 
literary examinations the proportion of suc- 
cessful competitors to the whole number \a 
much larger in the case of Tartars than in 
that of Chinese — is this true ? And is the 
same favour shown ulteriorly with regard to 
promotion ? 

Bespecter Personab. 

20th June, 1869. 

The Expression P'u-sa Man. — What is 
the meaning of the characters F^u-sa Man^ 

which are found in Chinese col- 






lections of poems as the title (?) of odes ? 

Beader. 

Chinese Hats, — Will some reader of N. 
dt Q. give me a description of the various 
hats worn by unoflicial Chinese at the seve- 
ral Ports. Customs. 

The Ok-oub or Man-t'ou-lo. — (Vol. 2, 
Nos. 10 and 11, pages 150 and 175.) Dr. 
Hance and Mr Sampson inform us that the 
plant described to me by Formosans as Ok- 
gue (and which Mr S. thinks is identical 
with the Aw-keo of Mr Swinhoe) is gene- 
rally known in Canton as the '19BS^| 

or Ti^'i^^^' ^^ ^^^ Histoiy of Taiwan 
I find a plant bearing a similar name, which 
it briefly describes as follows ; — " The 




m^SU^jB a straight plant resembling 

the ?|^i|^ Bryaudra, but is not so tall or 

bare, it having side branches with many 

leaves, more like the Hibiscus 3^^^** ^^ 

bldssoms during the third ana fourth 
moons, the flowers being small and of a 
greenish colour, hanging in clusters of 30 
to 40 together." Botanists will perhaps be 
able to determine whether this_ plant is the 

^H^^S of Canton or the jgfe ^^ . The 
natives to whom I referred for information 
concerning the Ok-gne were unacquainted 
with any other name for it. 

It would be interesting to find out from 
whence the natives of Amoy and Taiwan 
derived the word Ok-gue or Aw-keo, appar- 
ently unknown elsewhere. It has been sug- 
gested that it may be on Amoy equivalent 
for the word Ochro, — a name the early Eu- 
ropean settlers may have applied to this 
plant from its similar mucilaginous pro- 
perties, and which the natives (ignorant of 
its Chinese name) have adopted. 

K. 

* Bridgmao'i Chrestomathy. 
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Fairs in China. — Can any of the readers 
of Notes and Queries inform me whether the 
Chinese ever hold fairs ; and also, whether 
the object of snch is to bring people together 
for the sake of amusement, or to cause 
inducements and facilities in the way of 
purchases ? Any infonnation on this sub- 
ject, would be much appreciated. 

Banker. 

Swatow, 16th June. 

A Medical Query. — It has been stated 
Tery positively by Chinese professional 
men, that unless conception takes place 
witliin seven days after the period of men- 
struation, it is impossible. This is curiously 
opposed to the '* sepsration" of Jewish wo- 
men for seven days after menstruation, ac- 
cording to Levitical prescription, or its 
received interpretation. 

It was formerly the custom with Chinese 
women to mark their faces with a patch of 
vermilion during menstruation, in order to 
nark their ** separation." 

The doctrines of physiology are in accord 
with Chinese belief, and their fertility as a 
nation, though much exaggerated, is in sup- 
port of their practice. 

I wish to know from medical and general 
readers of this serial, if this doctrine is 
widespread in China, and what foundation 
in fact can be adduced from their observa- 
tion. 

Hankow. F. Porter Smith. 



IElepHe0* 

The Term Siu-Chu. (Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 
15). — It seemed impossible to believe, after 
reaching Charles Lamb's essay on Boast 

Pig, that this could be a term of reproach. 

H. R. says that il^^n* ^ ^^ed in this 

way among the Hakkas. Is not this a 
confusion of a common term of reproach 

amongst Chinese ^^^', which is pro- 
nounced much the same as the other cha- 
racters, and is applied to a dolt, or simple- 
ton ? This character is sometimes written. 

3^, the name for yams, or potatoes, and 

is intended to convey the same idea of 
ipughness and stupidity. 
Hi&ukow. F. Porter Smith. 

Tea Oil. (Vol. 3, No. 4, p. 55).— G. 
M. C.'s objection to the term Tea Oil might 
be met by calling it Tea Flower Oil. It is 
true that it is not made from Tea seeds but 
from the nuts of the Camellia Sesanqua, 
called by the Chinese Cha 'hua. The Tea 
Flower, from its resemblance, according to 
Stoanton^ to the Tea plant. A. 



Chinese abstaining from Ajtimal Food. 
(Vol. 2, p. 53). — Persons abstaining from 
animal food, or confining themselves to soft 
rice, on the 1st and 16th of the (Chinese) 

month, are called ^^* '^^ practice ia 

similar to the Friday fast of Roman Catho- 
lic coantries, being meritorious or punitive 
in its purpose, and the more so as in China 

these days, called tt and ^, are days 

of good cheer and not of bad luck. 

F. Porter Smith. 

Serpents fn China. — (Vol. 3, No. 5, p. 
75.) Blue Peter may like to know, in re- 
ply to his inquiry, that a species of Fyihon 
is found in southern China, and even occurs 
in Honsckong. I quite well remember, some 
thirteen years ago, a fine specimen rather 
more than fourteen feet long, captured on 
the mainland, being brouj^ht to my lament- 
ed friend the late Dr. Harland, with whom, 
it lived for some time, confined in a large 
cage protected by stout iron bars. It was 
fed on rats, which however it would not 
touch unless alive and active. An over- 
weening and misplaced confidence in its 
own powers proved fatal to this interesting 
ophidian. From some cause or other, its 
ordinary meal could not be procured when 
wanted, and a live fowl was given it, which 
it swallowed whole and unpluck«d. Bui 
deglutition is one thing, and digestion an- 
other ; and even the dura ilia of the snake 
were unable to make an impression on the 
compact and impassive plumage of its vic- 
tim. The irritation excited produced ulce- 
ration of the stomach, or intestinal canal, 
and this t<x> enterprising reptile succumbed, 
in the flower of its age, to an aggravated 
attack of " chicken- fikins,"— deeply re- 
gretted by its owner and a select circle of 
admirers. 

H. F. Hakck. 

KoxmoA's Name. (Vol. 3, No. 2, p. 30.) 
— The following additional particulan con- 
cerning Koxinga, or Kosenya, are given 
partly on the authority of Von Siebold. 
Ohing C%i Lung flying from Fuhkien to the 
island of Firando, the site of the first 
Dutch factory in Japan, was married there 
to a Japanese woman. Of this union was 
bom at least one son, Ching CfUng Kung 

(W^^L ^J)' ^^^ ™^^ received the title 

of Kiooh-dngye (Hj jgf:^^), which gave 

rise to the names of Kdsenya, Cozinga^r 
Coshinga. A son of his, named Ching A^i- 
thxoangy who surrendered to the Chinese 
government, and was detained in Peking, 
with the title of ''Wang/' is often oon- 
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foauded with Ching Ching Kung, the 
niler of Forrooaa. The capital of this 

petty kingdom was called Tung-ning ( 





,), on the site of Tai-wan-fn. 

It may be worth while to observe that the 
name of Tai W<my '* Terrace Beach," was 
first given to a small island or islands, on 
the western side of Formosa, which latter 
was called bv the Japanese, Taka Sago, 
'^high sands. ' 

Hankow. F. P. S. 

Kojunoa's Namb. (VoL 3, No. 2, p. 30). 
— Since writing the reply to G. M. C, I 
find that a play is frequently acted in 
Hankow, in which the exploits of Koxinga 
in Formosa are celebrated. He i» spoken 

of in the play as T^ai-han-tsz ^^ i& Hp*. 

F. P. S. 



English AXD CHnfESB Names of Plants. 
— (Vol. III., No. 2, p. 24,) I am sorry not 
to be able to answer totally F. P. S.'s in- 
quiry. In Hoffmann and Scbultes '' Noms 
indigenes d'nn choix de Plantes da Japon," 
are only identified the following : — 

-^ S is the Ligustrum japonicum of 

Thunberg ; the L. obtusifolium of Sieb. and 
Xacranni or L. ovalifolium of Hasakarl, 

The yk jM jj^i is probably the same as 

the ^^ ^S ij^, or Ligustrum ibota of 
S and Z. Sohlegbl. 

Chinese Saoo-Palm. — (Vol. 3, No. 6, p. 
75. ) I am not aware that any true Sago- 
Palm has hitherto been detected in China, 
thoufich one of them, Arenga saccharifera, 
LabUl., occurs in Cochin China. But it is 
possible the tree alluded to bylNQuiBEB may 
be a species of Cycas. Loureiro, writing of 
his C. inermis, (which only attains a height 
of about 6 feet) states that it is not used 
for food in Cochin China ; but he adds (Fl. 
Cochinch. ed. Willd. H. 77) " Tunkini in- 
colae niihi retulemnt in sua patria fieri 
pauem 8agu sat bonum ex truuco hujus 
palmae." Thunberg, again, (Fl. japon. 
230) sajrs of C. revohiia, the species com- 
monly cultivated in this neighborhood (and 
of which there are two fine specimens in 
Mr Glover's garden on Shamien) but which 
also rarely exceeds the height of a man : — 
"Medulla autem caudicis supra modum 
nutriens, imprimis magni sastimatur ; as- 
severant enim, quod tempore belU frustulo 
parvo vitam diu protrahere possint milites ; 
ideoque ne commodo eodem fruatur hoetis 
extraneus, sub capitis poena vetitum est 
palmam e regno Japonico eduoere." The 
only Cycoi known to ootanists which attains 



a height of 40 feet is Cycas circinaJiSy but 
there does not seem any evidence of its oc- 
currence on the mainland of China, though 
Mr Swinhoe sent me a wild Formosan speci- 
men. Dr. Thwaites says (£num. pi. ZeyL 
294) that the Singhalese make cakes from 
the flour of the seeds of this species, but it 
is apparently nowliure a source of sago. It 
is true that Sprengel (Hist, rei herb. I. 106) 
referred hither the K6*mi of Theopbrastus, 
from which he says loaves were made, and 
that the notices by some of the earlier visi- 
tors from Europe to the East of flour-yield- 
ing trees liave been supposed to apply to 
the same species ; but Prof. Mi<juel, who 
has written a monograph of these plants, 
and has besides devoted a good deal of 
space to the subject in two separate publica- 
tions, — the * Common tarii phytographici ' 
and ' Analecta botanica ludica/ — is de- 
cidedly of opinion that these supposed iden- 
tifications are erroneous ; and that true 
Palms were referred to ; whilst the afl&nity 
of Cycas itself is with Pines. 

H. F. Hance. 



fLtteratfi Noticeo. 

Messrs. Trttbner <Sr Co., of London, have 
at length published the English translation 
of the " Travels of Fah-Hian and Sung-yun, 
Buddhist Pilgrims from China to India, 
(400 A.D. and 518 A.D.)" by the Rev. 
Samuel Beal, K.N., which has long been an- 
nounced as in the press. This work, form- 
ing I vol., crown 8vo. pp. lxxvi. and 208, 
with a map, (price JOs. 6d.), will doubtless 
be perused with interest by the large num- 
ber of scholars now occupied with Buddhist 
researches, since, although the translator 
n)akes no pretension to profound or critical 
kuovfr ledge of the Chinese language, his 
work is the first independent attempt at a 
rendering of the Fu K\ro Ki into an Eng- 
lish dress, and Mr Beal has brought to- 
gether, in elucidation of the text, many of 
the valuable explanatory notes of B^musat, 
Klaprotb, and J ulien. As a substitute for 
K^mnsat's translation, now somewhat diffi- 
cult to procure, Mr BeaPs book will be wel- 
comed by students of Chinese Buddhism, 
and corrections will be found in it, more- 
over, of some of the imperfect renderings 
into which K^musat was unavoidably be- 
trayed by the comparatively limited know- 
ledge existing at his period with respect to 
Buddhist literature and technology. 

Another work which will commend the 
itself to students of Buddhism has also 
just been published by Messrs Trfibner ip 
Co. This IB '* Buddha and his Doctrines, 
a Bibliographical Essay. " By Otto Kistner. 
Imperial 8vo. p.p. vi., 32. (Pabliah- 
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ed by snbBcription, 2h, 6(2). The title of 
this uttle work is somewhat likely to mis- 
lead, as with the exception of six pages by 
way of introduction, into which the main 
facts relating to the life and teachings of 
fiaddha, and the growth of the Indian and 
Chinese literature of Buddhism, are con- 
densed, Mr Kistner's production is in fact 
a catalogue of works relating to Buddhism, 
in all the European languages. The value 
of such a guide to the student of Buddhism 
can scarcely be overrated, and great credit 
is due to the compiler for the industry and 
accuracy with which his undertaking ap- 
pears to have been carried out. The Cata- 
logue is divided into two portions. Part I. 
being devoted to " General Works," giving 
the titles of such books as treat incidentally 
of Buddhism in connection with otiier sub- 
jects, whilst Part II. embraces " Works on 
Buddhism and extracts from Periodicals." 
From this latter categoiy noir^ single work 
or even Review article relating to Buddhism 
appears to have been omitted, and where 
possible the compiler has, very usefully, 
added the sale price of the book he cata- 
logues. 

it is significant of the increased attention 
that has been paid of late years by English 
scholars to the history and literature of 
Buddhism, that Mr Kistner's catalogue and 
essay are published in the English lans^uage, 
though compiled and printed in Germany. 
A few years ago the only chance of obtain- 
ing notice for a work of this kind would 
Lave been its publication in French. 

We have also before us a copy of the 
'* Romanized Tibetan and English Diction- 
ary, by H. A. Jaeschke, Mor. Missionary. 
Ky elans in British Lahoul, 1866," pp. 158, 
which has been lately brought out by 
Messrs TrUbner & Co. This little v^ork, 
lithographed by the author, is likely to 

Erove of use to any student of the Tibetan 
inguage. The Tibetan characters, with 
transcription in Roman letters, and render- 
ings in English, are given for a selection of 
of words the most likely, in the author's 
opinion, to be of use to students. Mr 
Jaeschke is also the author of a brief but 
well-arranged Tibetan grammar. It is sa- 
tisfactory to note that he contrives to re- 
present Tibetan sounds without the terrify- 
ing array of '* mute consonants " originally 
invented by Dr. J. J. Schmidt for this pur- 
pose. 

We have also received copy of book by 
the Rev. J. MacGowan of the London Mis- 
sionary Society entitled "a Manual of 
Amoy Colloquial" We notice with much 
pleasure that it is superior in arrangement 
to most of the manuals in various dialects, 
which have hitherto appeared, each set of 



words in the first 25 lessons being copiously 
illustrated by useful every day sentences. 
An alphabetically arranged vocabulary at 
the end adds considerably to the value of 
the work, which will be equally useful to 
the iniasioiiary or the merchant whose 
necessity it may be to master the dialect. 

A most use ful little publication entitled 
The Anglo-Chinese Calekdaa Makual, 
a handbook of reference for the determina- 
tion of Chinese Dates, during the period 
from 1860 to 1869 ; with comparative Tables 
of Annual and Mensual Designations, <&c., 
&Q., has been compiled by Mr. VV. F. 
Mayers, H.M.C.S. Students of Chinese 
both official and civilian and all to whom a 
reference as to native dates is of service 
will greatly appreciate the work which has 
long been a desideratum. 



Errata. 

Page 39, 34th line, for Hang-h'e read 
K'ang-h'e. 

Page 43, in the 5th line, for Paya read 
Taya. 

Oontributors are reqaestod to write 
their contributioiis "legihlj^ and when 
practicable on one side of the paper only. 
Especially is this necessary with Scien- 
tific terms. Some recent errata have 
occnrred solely from in attention to this 
request. We also beff them invariably 
to head their Replies with a reference 
in brackets to the No. and page of the 
Query answered by them. 

Agents fob *' Notes and Queries on 
China and Japan," 

To whom subscriptions can be paid and 
unpaid communications sent for trans- 
mission to this paper. 
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Afutralia,„,..,M.e«sn Gordon & Gotch, Mel- 

boame and Sydney. 

Batavia ...Messrs H. M. Van Dorp. 

Japan, Mr J. H. ds Groos, of Messrs 

Wachtbl &, Gsoosy Nagasaki. 

London, Messrs Trubner Sl Co., 60 Pater- 
noster Row. 

San jPraaeMoo.Messrs Whitb Sl Bauer, 51^ 
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The Rkei»8 of the Yakotze* 

H )i;is perhaps never occurred tc persons 
viHitiiisj the lower vaUey of tlie Yangtise, to 
ciii|iiiie from vk hence tlie once densely po- 
pulated towns and villages, situated along 
lis bHuks, obtained their fuel, since the hills 
|iitiduce no wot^i), and though they contain 
vottl, HJi Weil as othor hidduu treasures, it is 
9in article little known and never used in 
the native etUsi^te. Probably the traveller 
little thought, as he ^axed from the 
«teainer*s d»'ck on tl»« low marshy banks of 
the Yangtco, between Shanghai and An- 
king, a distance of 365 miles, that it is from 
this source that the inhabitants obtain their 
supply of fHel. These swampy plains and 
l4>w islands which intersect the course 
M the river, are, relatively speaking, 
*ho ooal mines of Kiang-su ; in fact they 
ar« to the people of th« lower Yangtzu 
vrhat coal is to an un wooded country. The 



immense reeds grown along the banks of 
the Great River are of two kinds, one called 

the Ltt, jap and the other the TV ^fi the 

former said to grow towards the mouth of 
tbe river, — Nanking and Chinkiang, — the 
latter higher up in &e vicinity of An-king, 
where there is a river known as the Ti-kiaog, 
after the reeds produced along its banks. 
Outwardly there is little difference in the 
appearanoe of these reeds ; the chief dis- 
tinction is that the Lu are hollow, and the 
Ti pithy inside. Though always much 
iised as fud, an immense annual consump- 
tion took place in former times in damming 
the banks of that most uncontrollable of 
rivers the Huang-'ho. Persons who may 
not have witnessed the ruinous state into 
which the present race have allowed the 
noble works of their ancestors to fall, 
would doubtless imagine on hearing of the 
endless expense incurred over tbe embank- 
ments of the Yellow River and Grand Ca- 
nal, that costly masonry was erected to 
keep the waters within their proper 
limits ; but if my native informant is cor- 
rect, little stone work was ever used. The 
Lu-chai (reeds) were substituted for more 
durable material by layins large sheaves of 
these reeds (often 20 feet long) horicontally 
with layers of earth and gravel between, 
in a frame- work of piles, by which means 
the breaches made by freshets and age were 
filled up, and the banks protected from the 
wash of the river. This primitive embank- 
ment lasts very well for a year or so, but 
af ^er that time the constant immersion in 
water and nind rots the entire structure, 
when it generally caves in. The following 
year the work had to be renewed. But 
this cheap expedient suited the superin- 
tendent of the rivers and canals {^SA^') 

He was able to report having repaired the 
embankment ; no one questioned how. Spe- 
cimens of this sort of engineering may be 
seen in many parts of the Yangtae. 

The reed lands of the Yangtze, viz. : the 
banks and islands, mostly belong to govern- 
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nlent. During the spring they are let out 
by the hundred or thousand nwwy for a 
term of one or more years, and some of the 
islands situated near large towns realized 
immense prices, it is from this source tliat 

the revenue kuown as the Lu-kiiu> j^^^ 

or Reed dues is derived. As soon liS the 
reeds are ripe and the water suiiicieutly low 
to allow the cutters to work, the lands are 
harvested, and the crops stacked in the 
ueiglibourhood of the towns before the en- 
suing year's tides inundate the banks. The 
revenue derived some years ago by farming 
out the reeds of the Kiang-su and An-hui 
provinces, amounted, aecordiuK to the Red 
Book, to no less than Tbs. 122,524 a year, 
or Tls. 93, 940 from Kiangsu, and Tls. 
28,584 from Aiv-hui ; since the rebellion 
and consequent depopulation of both pro- 
vinces the oonsFumption of Li^cfuii has de- 
creased very much, and correspondingly the 
revenue. The hopelessly irreparable con- 
dition of the Yellow river embankments 
has also lessened the demand. Islands ad- 

1' ace At to such cities as Nanking and Chin- 
:iai)g were formerly bought up eagerly ; 
now, it is with difliciilty they meet with 
purchasertK and last year probably less 
than three-quarters of the reeds were 
cut down. They are either left to stand 
and rot, or are burned to allow tlie next 
yeai-'s crops to grow. A picul of reeds are 
worth in summer about 300 cash, and in 
winter only 100. They of course bum al- 
most as rapidly as shavings and give little 
lasting heat. To the fact that the Chinese 
have possessed such a ready and inexhaus- 
tible supply of fuel may perhaps be attri- 
buted their backwardness in utilizing their 
coal fields. Besides being more easily pro- 
cured than coal, they are better suited to 
the present ehimneyless kitchen of native 
houses. Smoke from coal would be un- 
bearable. 

The reed lands of the Yangtze were a 
constant source of litigation, owing to the 
floods washing away whole acres of grounds. 
It was not an uncommon occurrence for the 
lessee of an inland to lose several ^* tens of 
mow " a year, while the tenant of a less 
exposed situation would find that his 
ground was silting up, and hw reed crop 
increasing year by year. While some wouh) 
be losing from the effects of currents and 
floods, others were occasionally lucky 
enough to come across a patch dry enough 
to raise a little early wheat for which he 
paid no more, though reaping a good profit, 
than his unfortunate neii^hbour who was 
helplessly witnessing his property disap- 
pearing amidst the ^'Chow-chow'' water of 
the muddy Yangtze* Ap|K)al would then 
\)9 made to Ihc a\iLho«iiies for a lefuud of 



rent and they would respond by coming 
down on the guilty owner of a small patcb 
of untaxed grain land. Indeed so nunier' 
ons were the disputes and complaints, that 
the otticials, with a view to equalize gains 
aud lofttte:!, used to apportion uut the land 
into seclioiiB and make the lessees change 
p<^>t»ition once a year. When the lawa of 
China existed in practice as well as ou 
paper, the Lu chai stacks were not allowed 
to be erected within the cities or sub- 
nrbs, their liability to catch fire being so 
great. Now-a-days, however, they are 
pileil indiscrinduatfly, to the jeopardy of 
adjacent property. The roots or sprouts of 
the Lit reeds are said to contain medicinal 

properties. A tisa^ie of Lu sprouts mT ifi 

is given in obstinate cases of small-pox to 
drive the disease outwards. 

The long flat green leaves are used for 

wrapping up rice cakes «| yr j& ; tbey 

are supposed to add flavor to this rather 
insipid article of food, besides keeping it in 
the triangular shape in which it is the 
fashion to prepare them for sale. 

Not only are the roots, stalks and leayetf 
of the Lu utilized, but the flowers too. 
The flu fly tops containing the seed are 
used for stuffing cushions. Peasants also 
use them for lining thin winter clothing 
when they cannot afford to buy cotton. Out 
of the split reeds are made mats for boat 
covers, so that to the people cf the lower 
Yangtse these reeds are almost as indis- 
pensable as the bamboo. K. 



TheSvastikaofthe Bupdhirts v. Thor's 
Hammkk of Teutonic Mythology. 

Nodoubt many residents in China haveoc- 
casionally noticed a strange looking charac- 
ter, a sort of mystic diagram of the shape of a 

cross, viz«, ^^. One may see it engraved 

on the chest of idols representing some one 
or other of the innumerable number of 
famous Buddhas. it meets your eye on 
the covering of Chinese pill-boxes and 
sweet-meat parcels. Visitors to Mongolia 
will have observed the same mysterioua 
figure used as the common brand- mark on 
horses and cattle belonging to an orthodox 
Mongol. In Japan also it is of very frequent 
occurrence, .nnd down in Siam it has been 
remarked and reported by many travellers. 
What is the meaning of it ? A Japanese 
scholar will tell you (see J. Hoffmann, Das 
Buddha Pantheon von Nippon) that it has 
a deep mystic or rather pantheistic meanint; 
expressing the idea of ri Tay^ the AU. A 
Chinese leaniud Buddhibt — it there is any 
audi to be found in China — vi/ii\ tell you 
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that it is the seal of Buddha's heart ( ^ 

^C^HJ) ^' ^ other words the symbol of 
the esoteric doctrines of Buddhisai and that 
it is called by a Sanscrit name, Svastika 

(|^5!^^lS^)' ^^^^^ means a sign of 

good luck. Practically, however, you will 
lind that its philosophical meaning, what- 
ever it may be, is quite ignored by the peo- 
ple, that it is looked upon and used 9ini})Iy 
liS a charm, as a diagram of magic ethcacy, 
bringing a run of good luck to those who 
keep it continually before their eyes. Even 
Chinese books, as for instance the comment- 
ary to the Hwii-yen-kioK) confirm this view, 
describini^ it as the *' accumulation of lucky 
signs possessing ten thousand efiicacies. 
It is also one of those 65 fantastic mystic 
figures which are believed to be traceable 
on every one of those famous foot-prints of 
Buddha which are the objects of veneration 
and pious pilgrimages in various parts of 
£a8ttsru Asia. It is clear therefore that 
this symbol must have been br >ught to 
China, Japan, and Mongolia by JIUuidliist 
priests, and its origin is therefore to be 
looked for in India. Indeed if we prose- 
cute our search there we find it p^enerally 
in use in India as the mystic shihb'tlcth of 
various ascetic sects. It appeam there on 
the most ancient Huddliist coins, and htis 
been noticed on the walls of all the rock- 
cut temples of Western India Ancient 
Brainninism appears to have known it al- 
ready and even a poem like the Ramslyana 
which is considered to have been crtniposed 
as early as 1,500 B. C. (?) mentions do- 
mestic utensils marked with the very same 
figure. 

But we have good reasou to refer the 
origin of this m}stic symbol back to a 
period still earlier than the one above men- 
tioned. For, strange to say, the identical 
8va8tika appears under the name Thor's 
hammer in ancient 1 eutonic and Scandina- 
vian mythology, as the sceptre of Thor, the 
god of thunder. It has .dso been discovered 
«m many ancient coins of Indo-;;ernianic 
nations. From all this I conclude that the 
Svastika was the common syutbol aii<i chief 
magic charm ot the Arian races before they 
separated themselves into Indian and Indo- 
germanic nations. Consequently we nmy 
take it for granted that the mystic symbol 
of Buddhists in China differs but in name 
froui that anCient Thor's hammer the out- 
lines of which coincide in every minutia 
with the Svastika of Eastern Asia. And 
what shall we say if it can be proved that 
Scandinavians, Danes, Germans, English- 
men of this enlightened nineteenth century 
4till cling withsupenstitiouH reverence to thii> 



magic charm of their heathen forefathers ? 
For it is a fact — for the verification <4 which 
I would refer the reader to Baring-Gould's 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages — that 
to the present day 'Hh is hammer of Thor 
is used among the German peasantry and 
in Ireland as a magical sign to dispel 
thunder. '' Moreover, as in the middle ages 
bells used to be run}( to drive away thun- 
der, Thor's hammer (i.e. the Svastika of the 
East) used to be engraved on church -l)ells, 
and to the present day many bells in Eng- 
land bear this symbo], as for iustanctt the 
bells of Appleby and Scotherne, Walding- 
ham, Bishop's Norton and West Bark with 
in Lincolnshire, those of Hathersage in 
Derbyshire, those of Maxborough in York-- 
shire and many more. 
Canton, July. £. J. Eitkl. 

Mermaids and Mekmbk in the Chinese 

Seas. 
The homogeneity of popular fables and 
of the legends or traditions classed of late 
years under the somewhat vague designa- 
tion ** folk-lore," which modem research 
has found iiourisbing in almost identical 
lant;uai>e among races the most widely 
separated and ethnologically the most un- 
like, is a subject for study the importance 
of which is undoubted, and in connec- 
ti(»n with which every new fact has a 
value easily appreciable The pages of 
Notes atyi Queries have already served as 
the medium of recording the existence in 
Chinese literature of narratives akin to the 
European legends of St. Geoi^e and the 
Dragon, of Rip van Winkle, and other 
wide^spread n)yths ; and it appears deci- 
de'lly worth while to note that the fables 
concerning semi-human denizens of the 
ocean, common to all the maritime races of 
the West, are not without their represent- 
atives among tlie wonders teeming io the 
Eastern Seas. Under the heading Yang 

Hai y^ 'j^ or " The Ocean," the author 

of the work entitled Yilefi Chnmj Kien Wen, 
or "Jottings on the South of China" 
(compiled by an intelligent official and 
published in 1801), has recorded many 
marvellous stories relating to the waters 
which lap the southern extremity of the 
Chinese Kmpire, and which, as sti etching 
far into the unknown and dreadful regions 
that lie beyond the civilizing sway of the 
Son of Heaven, have ever been with Chinese 
writeis the home of mystery and of abun- 
dant fable. Here, in the narrow Straits 
which divide the mainland from the island 
of Hainan, is the abode of the Chinese 
Neptune, the god of the angry waters, 
whom aft'righted mariners have seen as he 
rode the waves, with crimson visage and 
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wildly flowing locks, the incarnation of the 
Great Brightness C^j^— ;^^) which 

reiipis as the Spirit of the South. Here 
fishes of strange shape and monstrous size 
disport themselves, boding ill to the luck- 
less vessels that chance to int^^rrupt their 
gambols on the waters ; and here the '* sea- 
priests '' (^^jiS^) — mysterious beings 

in the shape of men, take passages on board 
ship, and bring fine or foul weather accord- 
ing to the degree of deference with which 
they are treated by the seamen. It is 
among these wonders of the deep that mer- 
men bold and mermaids fair have been be- 
held, and several anecdotes of such appari- 
tions are narrated in the work to which re- 
ference is made above. The following is a 
specimen-legend : — 

''The Cabinet-councillor Cha Tao being 
dispatched on a miraion to Korea, and lying 
at anchor in his ship at a bay upon the 
coast, saw a woman stretched upon the 
beach, with her face upwards, her hair short 
and streaming loose, and with webbed feet 
and hands. He recognized this being as a 

mermaid (^'^ — man-fish) and gave or- 
ders that she be carried to the sea. This 
being done, the creature clasped her hands 
with an expression of loving gratitude, and 
sank beneath the waters.*' 

The author continues, describing the 
man-£sh in general as '* attaining the length 
of four or five c^'i^ (a little more than the 
same length in English feet), and possessing 
the human form, hair, and distinctions of 
iez, but haying a short finny ridge upon 
the back, of a pale red colour, whidfi marks 
them aa belonging to the order of fishes. 
When tliey make their appeanince among 
the shallows, they have the gift of attract 
ing the afiections of men ; and when they 
encounter vessels, it is their habit to cast 
a spell upon those on board. Hence ship- 
masters have a prayer to the effect * may we 
encounter no sea-maidens — may no mermen 
meet our eyes I ' There was a man of the 
district of Sin-ngau who captured a sea^ 

maiden C^;^> on the shore of Ta Ytt 

Shan (the Island of Nasi- tao noar Hong- 
kong.) Her features and limbs were in 
eveiy respect human, and her complexion 
beauteously fair. The lower part of her 
body was covered with fine hairs, of many 
beautiful colours, one or two inches in 
length, which served as a covering to her 
nakedness. Taking possession of his prize, 
the fisherman conveyed her home and took 
her as his wife. She had not the power of 
speech — all that she could do was to smile ; 
but after a lapse of time she learned to wear 
clothing ^and to take food in the same 



manner as ordinary mortals. When the 
fisherman died, the sea-maiden was sent 
back to the spot where she was first found, 
and she disappeared beneath the waves. 
This testifies that the man-fiah does no in- 
jury to human beings. At the present day, 
these beings are frequently to be found near 
Ta TU Shan and the Ladrone Ishuids." 

From the above it will be seen that the 
mermaid's home is placed in very close 
proximity to the ofiiee of Noie» and ^«ertea 
Has any contributor been lucky enough, 
perchance, to meet a counterpart of the 
fisherman's sea-borne bride 1 

Oabton. W. F. Matbbs. 



The P'u-t'i 
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The P'u-t*i tree is the Fieus rdigiosa 
Wilid. the celebrated Bo tree of Ceylon, and 
the Peepul tree of India ; its name P'u-t'i 
represents the Sanscrit word B6dhi, sig- 
nifying "Intelligence," a name given to 
the tree when it became sacred to the Bud- 
dhists. The following general account of 
this tree is translated from the (German 
Die Edigion de$ Buddha^ von O. F. Koer- 
PKN, Berlin 1857. 

TheB6dhi tree, against theimnk of which 
Shakyamuni leant absorbed in meditative 
abstraction, and under the shade of which 
he attained Buddhaship, has become a 
sacred object of worship, and has now 
in the Buddhist church attained to the 
same importance as the Banyan tree among 
the Brahmins. It is a symbol of the spread 
and growth of the Buddhist church. It 
migrated along with Bnddbist missions ss 
did the Banyan with the colonies of Brah- 
minism ; wherever Buddhism began to take 
root, its votaries planted there the Bodhi 
tree ; and even to the present day it rears 
its loftv head in the covrtyards or neigh- 
borh€K>d of monasteries and temples, usual- 
ly surrounded by a stone wall ; and all 
tliese holy fig trees are considered to be 
descendants of that under which Shakya- 
muni obtained the highest degree of In- 
telli&enee (Bddhi.) B«t in the north, i.e., 
in Cnina and Tibet, where the climate is 
unfavourable for its growth, other trees 
have often been substituted for il It at- 
tains to an immense beight ; its leaves are 
heart-shaped, 6 inches broad, 8 inches 
long,"* and on account of the slenderoess of 
the footstalks, are continually tremblii^ 
like 4spen leares ; it is said Uiat by this 
trsmblinff the tree shews its reverence for 
the glorified Buddha ; later edhokosy hov- 

* The figure on tbe next page is taken firen ■" 
impreuion of a leaf from the Bddhi tne, in tbe 

Kwiug HUn ^^ mon»t«(7 in C«nt«>. 
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ever, aee in it » iTiabol of the oontiDual 
moUon of the worla and tlte iiupermaueiiair 
of kll thing!." 

The botauiokl decoriptioua of the B6dhi 
tree in Ohinese booka, ii extremely meatp^ ; 
indeed there i« little dewriptive m&tter of 
tlua character bejoad a compariaon of the 



outline of the leaf to that.of the mulberrjr 
tree ; the trembling of the leaves ia men- 
tioned, and the,Bouud likejthat of a ahower 
of rain to which they idve ri«e wheu shakea 
byll,..M. lnth,;)fitJ,!gJf|H% 
Chi w» mingltlii I'u k'ao,is, work to which 
nijr attentiuu was first dnvrii by a corre- 



■pondent in Nolet mtd QiurU*, page 46 of 
tee preeent rolome, a ^te of the tree ia 

K'ven (chaptorS?, page 27) representing the 
rm vid *f peazanoe of the iMvea with fair 
fideUtj. 

The historical aoconnti of the tree ooonr- 
ring in the Ohineae works at mv disposal, 
we however of more interest, aod chttSj so 



that'gi*«» >*> ^^ Desultory Jottings of Tew 
Yang '^^^M> ■>* "ticJ* » M\ trans- 
lation seems worthy of a place here ; I 
translate from the above named wcojc as 
qnoted in the Botanical Thesaurus |£S 
-4-^ (division "Trees/'boui 14, page 7): 
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and fur the renderluj; of Sanscrit terms oc- 
curring therein, as well as for the references 
in this note to works in the German langnnge, 
I am indebted to the kind assistance of tlie 
Rev. £. J. Eitel, of the London Mission. 

" The Kddhi tree," writes the author of 
the Desultory Jottings, *' comes from the 

Kingdom of Magadha JS 'fJfP 1^ ^S , and 

in the monastery of Maha-BodUi (^ Great 

Intelligence)»J^gi^':^;^^ there existo 

the tree of the period when the Tath&^ata 

Shakya ^^^R^ attained the state of 

perfection. The tree is also called the JS^ 

tf^ Sz-wei tree (» tree of meditation and 

redection) ; the trunks and branches are 
yellow- white, and the twigs and leaves 

▼iolet-green w J^ ; the leaves do not fade 

during winter. VVhen Buddha entered 
Nirvana, the leaves of this tree changed 
colour, faded, and fell, but after a time 
grew again ; to this day (the author wrote 
in the ninth century) the king and people 
pay great veneration to it, and take home 
leaves as omens of blessings. The tree is 
four hundred feet high ( ! ) and beneath it 
silver shrines are spread around ; the men 
of the country continually bum incense and 
scatter flowars * around the tree to shew 
their respect for it. During the reiG;u of 
Ohih Kwan of the T'ang Dynasty (A.D. 
627-050) many envoys were despatched to 
the monastery [at Magadha] to make offer- 
ings and confer robes ; and in the fifth year 
of Hien K'ing (A.D. 660) a tablet was erect- 
ed ill the monastery recording holiness and 
efficacy. 

" In Sanscrit ^J this tree has two 

names ; one is ^1^^^^ "/j ^L Pin-poh- 
li lih-ch'& (= Pippula or Peepul tree), 
and the otheris MMM^^t 




'»!%» 



O-shi-hoh-t'k p'o-lih-ch'k (i= Aswatthu 
tree, f) 

* ^ The quantity of fluwer« used a% ufferin^s is 
pmdigious. A royHl devotee in Cevlon. in the fifth 
century offered on one occRMon (),48(i,32(i flowers 
at the ihrine of the tooth At mie temple it was 
provided that there should be offered every day 
10U,<M)0 flowers, and each day a diff«>rent flower."* 
Cftamfier^B Encydopadia^ Art, Buddhism. 

*f« .According to the Inducke AlUriJinmsicunde, 
▼oii Ch. L^\s'<&n, Asewattha is a corruption of Asvas* 
tha, equivalent to *^ inconstant," and employed us a 
name for the Peepul tree, in allusion to the trem- 
bling ol the leaves. The following Sanscrit or In- 
dian synonyms are also given: Dodhi diuma = 
Throne of Intelligence ; (!haiadal:i also = tree with 
trembiiT.g leaves^ and Kuiijarashana =^ Klephant 
fodder. 



**The Description of Western Regions 
calls it Peih-po-lo ^||t|§ (also = Pee- 

pul) and says that Buddha ^/f beneath it 

attained perfection, and from this circum- 
stance was derived the name P'u-t'i (Hddhi 
or Intelligence), p*o-lih-ch'^ being translat- 
ed into Chinese, simply meaning i^ shu 

(tree. ) 

**ln former times ftE^^ Wu Yu (i.e. 

" Without Sorrow," being a Chinese trans- 
lation of Ash oka, the name of a king who 
ruled in Magadha two or three centuries 
BC.**) had it cut down, and directed fire 
worshipping Brahmins to burn it up; in the 
midst of the Hames there suddenly grew up 
two trees ; hereupon the king being grieved 
and repentant, called them the Ashes — 

B6dhi tree ^^^^, and built a stone 

wall around them. King '^g^^ Shang- 

sheh-ka again destroyed it ; he dug out the 
roots till water was reached, and in order 
to destroy the last remnants holes were 
made and filled with fire, and the wbcle 

covered with suuar juice. Afterwards |m 

^ Mwan Ts'ao, King of Magadha, great 

grandson of Wu-Yu (Ashoka) sprinkled the 
spot with the milk of a thousand cows, and 
next day the tree grew to the same state as 
of yore ; stone walls to the height of two 
chang (about 24 English feet) were added, 
and when Hioun Ts'ang (the celebrated 
Chinese pilgrim of A.D. 629-645) Tisited 
the Western Regions, he saw the tree grow- 
ing two chang above the wall.f " 

These historical legends are no doubt 
founded on legends once current in India, 
respecting the Sacred Peepul tree of Ma- 
gadha, which is supposed by the devotees 
of Buddhism to be the progenitor of all 
the sacred trees of this species in the world ; 
but I have not been able to trace to the 
story given in the Yew Yang Tsa Tsu an 
exact parallel in other works ; the general 
character of Ashoka, however, is well known 
as at first that of a great persecutor, and, 
after his conversion by an alleged miracle, 
an earnest propagator of the Buddhist faith. 
In a French translation of the Ashoka 
avadd,na, given in £. Bumoufs Introdiu> 



* There is much confusion between Dharma* 
shoka who ruled B.C. '6\9, and Kalashoka who 
ruled B.C. 218 

t That gives the height of the tree four chang, 
equal to forty Chinese or about 48 English feet, 
wliich is much nearer the truth than 400 Chinese feet 
(about 480 feet Knglish) given above ; thi* latter, 
I am informed, is a stereotyped height given in moel 
of the more fabulous histories of the Bodhi tree. 
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tion d Phistoirt dn Buddkisme Indie^i^ Paris 
1344, a quite diffan^nt story of an attempt 
made by Ashoka's wife to destroy the tree, 
in consequeuce of her jealousy at seeiug her 
husband devote so many valuables as offer- 
ings to it, is concluded in the words re- 
markably similar to those which are em- 
ployed in the above narration of the revi- 
▼iiication of the tree after its destruction 
by Kinf( Shaiig-sheh-ka ; he writes '* et 
Parrosa en un jour avec mille vases de lait ; 
au bout de queiques jours Tarbre revint 
dans sans premier 6tat." The value of the 
** Jottinc; " above translated I must leave 
to the appreciation of the more learned 
readers of Notes and Qii^rieSf and revert now 
to the introduction of the tree into China. 

I meet with no mention of its introduc- 
tion from India to any part of China except 
Canton, whither it was brouglit by sea ; but 
a negative is not easy of proof, and it seems 
probable that the tree would have been 
brought to the great seats of the new faith 
in the Northern Provinces by some of the 
overland pilgrims of the bri^^hter days of 
Knddhism ; the only mention of its occur- 
rence however, in China, beyond Kwang- 
tang, with which [ have met, is contained in 
the History of the Monasteries of Loyaug 

i^^^ttfP^ nB ^ quoted in the Botani- 
cal Thesaurus, wherein it is stated that a 
large tree of that name grows there in the 

I-yuen monastery iS^^ ; but nothing 

is said of its introduction, uor anything to 
verify the identification of the tree ; it is 
qnite possible therefore that the existence 
of the tree in that locality is fabulous. 

The original tree which wab imported into 
Canton from India ( ^ ^^Tin-chuh, India, 

or jjf Gisk Si-chuh, Western India, accord- 
ing to different writers) was planted in the 
Kwing di^u monastery, where it, or a 
descendant of it, still exists ; the tree has not 
the appearance of being particularly aged, 
and it is quite possible that it has been re- 
newed sevtiral times since it was first plant- 
ed there, though of c^ur^e tradition is silent 
on that point. From this tree others have 
been propagated, and may be seen in the 

grounds of the */@in^^ Honam, and, I 

am told, other monasteries in Canton. The 
limits of the grounds appertaining to the 

j^S^^^pT monastery of Felicitous clouds, 

flu uiagnitioently situated in the midst of 

the woods of iffi}^ Ting Hu mountain, 

are stated in the Description of the Ting 
Hu hill to b^ marked by three B6dhi tret^ 

altars ^SiS^P* the actual existence of 




one of which trees at the present day I have 
verified by personal observation, though it 
is too young and sickly to afford that grate- 
ful shade to the wearied pedestrian for 
which these trees are credited by the author 
of the above work. 
Near the Bddhi tree in the Kwkng Hi^Lu 

monastery -^ ^fe ^ within the city 

of Canton is erected a slate tablet, on 
which is engraven a record of its in- 
troduction and a picture of the tree 
itself, including a view of the building 
in front of which it grows, and in the 
background the dagoba, still in existence, 
in which was enshrined the hair of the 
Buddhist prophet referred to in the text of 
the inscription ; a similar record occurs in 
several books, diff»*ring little or nothing 
from that engraved on the slate tablet ; this 
seems sufficiently concise and interesting to 
deserve space for a full translation, for 
which I offer the following : — 

*< In the Sung dynasty (A.D. 420) an In- 
dian priest named 5J^5JB§|g^U£ ^'i^- 
nk-lo-pah-t'o (? Kanavatara) touuded this 
preceptory jP^^? and prophesied that a 

living Bodhisattwa pM ^ ^^ |£ would 

thereafter come hither and observe the as- 
cetic ritual. And in the Leang dynasty 
(A.D. 502) an Indian priest came here by 
sea from India, bringing with him a plant 

of the Fu-f i ^^ tree, which he planted 

in front of this preceptory, and erected a 
tablet stating that IdO years after his de- 
parture a living Bodhisattwa would come 
beneath the tree and reveal the Doctrine 
of the Great Conveyance, convert innumer- 
able beings to the way of salvation, and 
faithfully preach the sovereign Law of the 
esr>teric doctrine. 



^* Now the Priest of contemplation 

Nang, on the 8th day of the first moon 
(AD. 670), came for the purpose of ex- 
pounding? t]»e sayings of Fung F4n ]^jj& 

^^, and he discoursed on the most sublime 

doctrine with the Ceremonial Priest ^r^ 

Tsung, who, never having before heard 
such language, leaped for joy, and, interro- 
gating him, acquired the fundamental prin^ 
ciples of the Law. 

** On the fifteenth day, at a general assent 
bly, he suffered the priests to recite the iu^ 
cantation of the tonsure (i.e. he had his own 
hea<l shaved) ; and on the 8th day of the 
2nd moon, many men of renown and virtue 
flocked together and pledged themselves to 
follow the precepts ; thereupon from be- 
neath the Bddhi tree he expounded the one 
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transmitted doctrine, thoe fulfilling the an* 
cient propheoy. 

'' A nine storied octangular Pagoda was 
erected, and therein was enshrined the hair 
which had been shorii from hia head/' 

In the extract given on a previous page, 
from the Yew Yan Tsa Tsu, is given the 

synonym Sz-wei J^^ or tree of medita- 
tion ; nothing is there said of the origin of 
this name, but the signilicatiou of the char- 
actera is suggestive of a tree held sacred by 
religiouists, and seems therefore quite 
applicable to the B6dhi or Peepul tree. 
Nevertheless other Chinese authors give 

this name M a anonym for the Peito f^ 

^^ a species of the Palm tribe, which is 

also stated to have been introduced (by seed 
however) from India, and to be a tree under 
which Buddists sit in meditative abstraction; 
indeed this tree has attributed to it by Chi- 
nese authors all the sacred character of the 
Bddhi tree, though the description is mani- 
festly that of a palm ; R6mu8at tbrou»{hout 
his translation of the Fo8 Kou9 Ki, writes 
of the Pei-to as the Borasavu Jiabellifmfnw 

WiUd,, and the Chinese synonyms ^^ 

To-lo and ^^ To-li, stated to be San- 

Bcrit sounds, appear to correspond with the 
Sanscrit Tala, (Bengalee Tal) the name of 
the Borasnu flabdli/ormis W%Hd.y the Pal- 
myra Palm, as given by Kemusat and by 
Roxburgh in his Flora Indica. In the 
former work Landresse (p. 344) points out 
Klaproth's error in relation to the above 
named Palm and the B6dhi tree, shewing 
that though the Chinese author wrote of a 
Pei-to tree, his remarks upon it were con- 
clusive proof that a palm tree was not in- 
tended to be signified. But this is not the 
place to follow out this manifest aud singu- 
lar confusion befween trees so dissimilar as 
a Palm and a Fig, a amfusioti which would 
seem to be existent to some extent in the 
minds of Buddhist priests of the present 
day, some of whom, during my search for 
the Peepul tree in the Kwjing Hidn m'^Uiis- 
tery having pointed out to me, with every 
appearance of sincerity, a Palm ( ? CaiyoUi 
sp.) as the veritable Boilhi tree ) suflice 
it to say that the synonym Sz-wei, thoni^h 
incidentally given as a name by which the 
P'u-t'i tree is sometimes known, is more 
peculiarly a synonym of the Pei-to palm 
tree, according to Chinese botanical writers ; 
though it is very probable that other 
Chinese authors have employed the name 
Pei-to when really intending to signify the 
Ku-t'i. 

Much more natural is it that the Peepul 
tree should be confounded with the Banyan 



tree, the former the sacred tree of the Bud' 
dhists, and the latter, as stated in the work 
quoted above, that of the Brahmins. Sir 
Emerson Tennent, Ceylon, vol. 1, p. 341, 
says ''the Brahmins have their hilpa ttee 
in Paradise, and the Banyan in the vicinity 
of their temples ; and the Buddhists, in 
conformity with immemorial practice, se- 
lected as their sacred tree the Pippul, which 
is closely alliod to the Banyan, yet sutti- 
ciently distinguished from it to serve as th<) 
emblem of a new and peculiar worship." 
The author of the Lidisehe AltertknvMkuude 
however maintains that the Ficus relujioga i» 
the sacred tree of both Brahmins aud Bud- 
dhists, and denies that the F. reliyiosu and 
the F. Indica (the Banyan tree) are in any 
way distinct, a statement which is certainly 
contrary to the more correct views of 
modern botanists ; though the name ''Ban- 
yan '* by botanical writers has often boeu 
referred to the Ficua religi<f9a^ and hence 
given rise to much confusion. The Chin<^ 

author of the Kwang Tung Sin Yu 




^S ^^ ^- appears alao to be erroneously 

r^erring to the Banyan, or to some other 
fip; tree rather than to the Peepul, when 
he says of the P'a-fi that ''the roota 
do not grow from the loota, but from the 
branches, whence they hang in great num- 
bers forming festoons ^ when they become 
old they encircle the trunk concealing it 
from view ; the trunk and branches become 
hollow, and their place is supplied by 
the roots." Roxburgh says that the Fir.Ms 
Indica (Banyan) is the only species of ^iciUF 
known to him, which sendis forth fibres 
which descend to the ground and become 
trunks ; though the trunks of the F, reli- 
g%u*a when they grow old form ridges, 
giving the trunk the appearance of several 
coalesced trunks, but the branches do not 
send down rootlets. 

The leaves of Fic\i8 religiosa^ acoordiiig 
to Chinese authors are ileprived of their 
parenchyma by maceration, and the result- 
ing skeletons made into hats and lanterns, 
and used for paintings of Buddhist ^^aiuts ^ 
I cannot learn that m Canton the leaves are 
employed now in the manufacture of the 
hats which are eulogised for their lightness; 
but at certain times of the year the priests 
sell lanterns made from them ; and the last 
named application of them is no doubt the 
origin of the skeleton-leaf pictures of flow- 
ers, butterflies, ^c, which are prepared 
from leaves of the peepul tree, and exposed 
for sale to foreigners in almost every 
curiosity shop in Canton. 

The £ruits or more correctly the fiigs of 
the Ficus religiosa are stated to be some- 
times used as Rosary beads, in the same 
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mauDer m SapindnB berries ^^ Ij^ -7* ; 

but this is also stated to be a mere confu- 
sion of terms, the holy term Bddhi being 
often promisouously applied to other holy 
things of vegetable growth. 

The Daiue P'u t'i is in Canton applied to 

nuains =^ i^ -?- and also to grapes and 

grape trees ; I oau only oonjftctnre that this 

18 a local corruption of >B ^l P'u V&a, 

the correct Chinese name for that fruit, 
which has led to the adoption for an ordi- 
nary but imported fruit, the not very dis- 
aimilar name of a more renowned foreign 
tree. Thkos. Sampson. 



Black Slavbs in China. 

The fact of nef(ro slavery having at one 
time been numbered among the institutions 
of China has not, I believe, been hitherto 

Sneially known. The following particu- 
m, translated from the work entitled 

YUeh Chung Kitn Whk, ^\^ ^^^, 

a rahiable repertory of notices relating to 
the province of Kwang-tung, seem worth 
preeervinff, therefore, among the elucida- 
tiona of Chinese manners and customs for 
which NoUi and Queries serve as a store- 

honse. Under the heading Hih jin 




^^ — Black men — ^it is stated as follows : — 

*^ During the most prosperous times of 
the Ming djnMtv [i e. about 1600-1650J 
large numbers of blaick men were purchased 
by the great houses of Canton to serve as 
gatekeepers. The name given to them was 

Kweirwu JBijtSt — devil slave — and their 
strength was most extraordinary, to sucb 
au extent that they were capable of carry- 
ing a weight of several hundred catties on 
tlitfir backs. In language, habits, and in- 
clinations there was no similarity between 
them and the natives of China ; but in dis- 
position they were tractHble and not given 
to running away. In colour they were black 
as ink, with red lips and white teeth, their 
hair curly and of a yellow hue. They were 
of both the male and female sex, and were 

f produced among the islands beyond sea, 
where] they lived on raw food. When 
caught, and fed on a diet cooked with fire, 
they were attacked with violent and long- 
continued purging, which was called 'chang- 
ing their inwards,' and the result, in many 
cases, was death. Those who did not 
die could be kept in captivity for a length 
of time and were capable of being taught to 
understand ordinary speech, altliough they 
themselves were not able to talk. There 
was one variety who, divini^ into the sea. 



could remtkin under water for one or two 
days. These were called Kw'Si^lun Nu 

^>^'^— sUves of Pulo Condor?— 

and during the period of the T'ang dynasty 
they were Kept in large numbers by fami- 
lies of distinction and wealthy houses." 

The blacks of the Ming dynasty, who are 
so accurately described in the opening para- 
graphs of the above extnict, may, it would 
seem, have been either genuine Africans 
brought eastward by the Arabs from Aden 
or by the earliest Portuguese traders from 
the Straits, or possibly members of some 
race akin to the Papuans, to whom the 
peculiarity of raw feeding seems more attri- 
butable. Unless, indeed, as one may al- 
most suspect from one or two indications 
in the text, the author has confounded to- 
gether the descriptions of the negro and the 
anthropomorphous apes of Borneo, speci- 
mens of which may well have reached 
China and have become ** the rage" during 
the same period which witnessed the intro- 
duction of the black slaves from beyond 
sea. Tlie expression Kvo^it^lun jyi*, iised 
with reference to the marine monsters of 
the T'ang dynasty, recalls the discussion 
which was carried on two years ago in these 
pages with reference to the question of a 



Negro race in the Himalaya. 



W. F. M. 



Cbinbsb Benefit Socibtibs. 

The writer having been led to believe 
that some amount of interest, and even of 
use has attached to his account of Chinese 
Benefit Societies (vide Vol. 2, p. 148) 
is wishful to add to it a complete and 
correct vocabulary of all the terms used in 
Ui Societies, as follows : 



#s^ ] 





mm 




^ Head of the Association. 

I 

J 

) Members of the Associa- 

( tion. 

Small shares, i.e. shares 
less the interest, paid 
by persons who have not 
yet drawn. 
^ Lsurger shares, the undi- 
minished subscription 
paid by persons who 
have drawn. 

To pay up, either a large 
or small vhare. 

Not yet paid, unpaid 
shares. 

Interest. 



1 
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1 
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I 
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I 



^l$# 




iSj 



<§M^ 



To?obtain the loan by ten- 
dering the hi}<he8t in- 
terest. 

Members dead or haTe 
not paid up. 

An (Jl in which the Head 
of the Association has 
no share therein, but is 
a paid )troker receiving 
a commission ('\ppHi*eiit- 
ly $2 50 is about the 
amount) from each per- 
son who draws the loan, 
and being responsible 
fnr one-haif the unpaid 
shares. A rare variety. 

Kearly money. 

Money paid for the feast 
at which the tenders are 
given in. 

L. C. P. 



Notes on Sumatra and the Po-8zu. 

(Cmitinued.) 

I will now turn to Chinese History for 
proving Sumatra to be the great point of 
departure for Western Asia. 

In the Nien yi shih yo pien -|-|- — B^ 

jSp] |||S in a chapter on Foreign kingdoms 

known to Cliina during the Han Dynasty, 
there is mention made that in the reign of 

the Emperor Ho ti ^ '^ (A D. 89 to 

106) an envoy named Kan ying '* ~Yr !Z^ 
was sent on a mission to the kingdom of 
Ta tsin -/^ ^S by his superior officer 

Pan chao J^ j^. 

On the arrival of the envoy at Tiao che 
wR"^. (^^°^&^^ ^® made enquiries about 

* Kan ying it the envoy who is supposed to have 
reftched th(i borders of the Cnspian S<*a. 

I question the fsict of this Chinese General 
reachinic the Caspinn Sen, with the intention of 
menfturing arnm with the iiomnn Lesions. 

Yueh ti H ^F Pauthier considers to be Indo 

Seythia. I iind it was divided into Greater and 
Lesser. 

Gan seih ^^ g was likewise divided into 

greater and lesser. its situation was probably, 
Oedrosia or Cannania. 

Ta tMn "TT ^^ was undoubtedly a Province 

of the fiomnn hmpire. 

The account I have of it, speaks of its Kreat road<) 
and guard hous^^s placed at certain disbinces along 
them, and of a famous bridge. 



crossing the great sea. He fell in with a. 
sailor from the Western frontier of a plaoo 

called Gan seih ^T M.r ^^^ ^^^ him that 
the Ocean he had to cross to reach Ta tsin 
"^r ^S was very wide, that with a favora- 
ble wind it could not be crossed nnder three 
months, and that if the wind we»e un- 
favorable it wouUl take a couple of years. 
Ships making th s voyage were always 
provided with three years' provisions. Kan 

ying 'h'2£ was deterred from embarking 

upon this voyage, owing to the sailor telling; 
h)m how home-sick one got when at sea. 

Bnt where is Gan seih ? 

Referring again to the Nien yi shih 

^- — - ^ I find it stated that Ta tsin is 

to the West of Gan seih ^r^& which lies 

to the west of Yueh ti ^ ]^ and which 

country Yueh ti ^ ^ has Tien chuh 

^ ^k on its S. E. Boundary. 

With a little perseverance the locality of 
all these countries might be fixed. 

I will take up this subject i»gain at some 
future time. 

This would almost lead one to infer that 
there were no Chinese vessels resorting to 

Ta tsin ^r ^^. Turning to the descrip- 
tion of Ta tsin -^ ^^ in the Nien yi shih 

yo pien -H" ^ ^ jft^ H »* " »t»*^- 
''The king of Ta tsm once wished to open 
direct commercial relations with China and 
sent an envoy to the then ruling Emperor 
of the Han Dynasty ; but as Gau seih 

^^ n wished to wholly monopolise the 

protit arising from the China trade the 
envoy was not allowed to proceed. 

<< In the reign of Yen hsi ^f^ (A.D. 

223 to 263) an envoy from Ta tsin ^ ^^ 

entered China by and through Cochin 
China.'* t 

On taking leave of this subject, I think 
I can safely assert that the probability is 
vreat that the Persian Street in Ningpo 
owes its name, not to the Persians, but to 
the early traders of North Sumatra who 
resorted there. 



•|* He probably had come partly by nea. 

Humboldt in his Cosmos snys : (Hohn*s Edition^ 
Vol. 2, p. o54;. ''Under Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
nius (named An tnn by the writers of the iiai» 
dynaAty), Koman legates vistted the Chinese Court* 
having come bt/ sea by the route of Tunkin.** 
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With reganl to Sumatra being the cou n- 
try of the Fig aud Grape I hardly think it 
can be. 1 have searched through De bar- 
ro8 and De Couto ami the wurka of the 
early English and Dutch Navigators, but 
I can hiid no especial mention made of 
tliose fruits in Sumatra ; but let it be re- 
membered that 1 have shewn that the 
Navigators from the shores of .\rabia aud 
Persia (the country of the grape and fig) 

resorted to Tiao chih ^^3^ (N. Sumatra) 

in the First Tentury of our era, and may 
they not have introduced them there i 

This Tiao chih (& -A must have played a 

conspicuous part in the early history of 
coiijtiiercc, being no doubt a grand entrepot 
where were collected the products of Eiiat- 
eni and Western Asia, it was further the 
port of embarcation for the famous king- 
doni of Ta tsin (the land of the first Chris- 
tian Misftiouaries to China) to reach which, 
aiys the Chinese Eistorian, a sea winding 
a myriad of li to the Westward have to be 
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cro«ed i^iM^^^^^ 

vfe llli M ffl 

Geo. Phillips. 
Amoy, loth June, 1869. 




Who was Lu Pan ?— Can any reader of 
N. afhd Q. inform me with respect to Lu 

Pan or Pan of Lu, — ^ 4Bf, — thti deified 

being who serves as patron saint of the 
bricklayers and carpenters all over China ? 
There is a small image of this personage 
in the temple called the Xu/i Yung Sze 

^ j^ ^ at the foot of the great Pagoda 

within the city of Canton, and according to 
the popular tradition he was Director of 
Works in the State of Lu in the times of 
Confucius or shortly afterwards ; but what 
his history may have been or why and 
when he became elevated to his present 
p04t of distinction in the Chinese Pantheon, 
I have never been able to ascertain. The 
written records of Chinese mythology ap- 
pear to ignore him sltogether. 

Mbi Hwf.i-li. 

iNsrrTUTioN OF CniNBRB Provincial 
Opficbs. Can any of your readers give me 
the date when the following offices were in- 
stituted ? 



j^ '^ Tsung-tu, Viceroy. 
j^ XK Hsuen-fu, Governor. 



Taotal, Taotai or Intendaut. 

IhI 4^ TuDg-chi, Joint Prefect. 

I should also feel obliged if any one could 
tell when the Hsuen-fu or Governors, who 
appear originally to have beeu high Im- 
perial Commissioners, gave up their periodi- 
cal visitations and progresses atid became 
as they now appear to be the Resident 
Heads of the Provincial Establisiimeuts. 
All the officers named above have an 

oblong seal B^ 17^ differing in name and 

effect from tlie square seals of office of 

what are called tiie jiJC "qK g better 

known to foreigners as the local or pro- 
vincial authorities, and they appear to be 
rather deputies of the Emperor appointed 
for the maintenance of his power and 
authority than officials engaged in the ad- 
ministration of the internal affairs of the 

country. The fact that the Hoppos yfe 

m, who are notoriously simple Imperial 

Commissioners charged with the collection 
of Imperial as distinguished from State 

Revenues, Embassadors ^\ ^^, the 

various High Officials ^ j% ;^ £ 

charged with carrying out the Imperial 
Prerogative of dealing with Foreign States, 
all use similar oblong seals, would seem in 
some manner to confirm this supposition, 
and there is no doubt that the exact rela- 
tive powers and position of the Taotais and 
Prefects have not been yet clearly ascer- 
tained and that the Prefect can and fre- 
quently does act far more independently of 
his apparent immediate superior the Tao toi 
than his immediate subordinate the Magis- 
trate dare of him. Indeed so far as I can 
leam, and now the question of Imperial aud 
Provincial Authority is coming into im- 
portance, the question is of interest, the 

Three Commissioners ^ of Finance, J ustioe 
and Gabelle, the Prefects ^Ql tM-, sub- 
Prefects ^ j^. Magistrates ^ ^, and 

Sub-Magistrates ^j|CK >^, are considered 

the constitutional or state Authorities of 
the Provinces, and they are properly 
subject to the direct central constitutional 

authority of the six Boards -^ -^, and 

that the authority of the Governor inter- 
posing between them and the Boards is an 
encroachment or usurpation, originally with 
the connivance of Emperors anxious to 
weaken the strong constitutional Govern- 
ment which they found a hindrance to 
their ambition, by establishing the means of 
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doaliug with the pruviiioea Uii'bctly tbivugh 
nominees and penoniil repreBeutatives of 
their own. If bo their crime is avenged 
on their posterity, for in these times of 
weakness and disintegration the provincial 
organization under tlie Governors made by 
tliem, semi-independent of the Central 
State Government of the Boards, are able 
to stand alone, and the Bniperor whose 
ancestors thought to wield their power over 
their people more conveniently throu$(h a 
few Barons is not uulikeiy to find these 
becoming in his place the masters of the 
Country, now his Tartar Garrisons and 
colonies have disappeared. It is worthy 
of note that all the oblong seals have a 
Manchu as well as a Chinese inscription, 
whereas the square seals have a Chinese 
legend only, and this would seem to point 
out that the constitution of Taotais drc., 
dates from this dynasty. 

C. A. 
Swatow. 

ALif-FOOLS-DAY. — I should be glad to be 
informed why the 1st of April is called 
'' AUf ools-da^ " ? J n < < Routledge's £ng. 
liah Pronouncing Dictionary '* I find some 
mention of the subject, but the definition 
is by no means dear. 

A Chinese Scholak. 

Foochow. 

The Obioikal Dialect of Hokokono. 
— Can any one throw any light upon what 
was the Original Dialect of Hongkong be- 
fore the firitish occupation ? It is uot too 
much to say, that one never meets with one 
Hongkong Chinese out of a hundred who 
speaks pure Cantonese, the cloven foot is 
sure to peep out somewhere ; nor to say, 
that hardly any two Hongkong Chinese 
speak alike. The great predominance of 
the Hakka element on the Kan Lnnt; 
peninsula would seem to indicate Hakka 
aborigines for Hongkong itself. Never- 
theless there are old shopkeepers in the 
villages who profess to remember the occu- 
pation, and say, that each village has 
always had its distinctive character. Thus 
Shaukiwan has always been Hakka, but 
'Wongnaich^oug always Punti, nevertheless 
a person who only speaks Cantonese will 
find himself sadly bothered by some of the 
pronunciations there. In fact to go to 
Canton is to get into another language 
altogether. The villagers of Little Hong- 
kong indignantly deny that they are Hak- 
kaS| but 'their speech bewrayeth them.' 
ThOT^may be Puntis, but half their words 



apparently without any exception, be Punti. 
I believe that the Hakka women are more 
domestic, laborious, and ^'keepersathome," 
and more faithful ; while the Punti womea 
are fond of finery, fickle, frivolous, and 
more set on gain than their simpler Hakka^ 
sisters. In purely Hakka communities one 
would think the social evil must exist. I 
hope that the author of the charming 
sketches of Hakka life will not think this 
subject all too unworthy of his pen, and 
afford some information upon it. 

L. C. P. 



It is an interesting question too, why the 
entire prostitute class of Hongkong should, 



Kissing Among the Chinese, (p. 93, 
vol. II.) — Kissing is not known amongst 
the Chinese except by European example. 
There is no satisfactory word for the pro- 
cess. I have seen it, however, at Chinese 
dinners, inflicted on the ' ladies ' present by 
Chinese who had picked up, by no means 
to their improvement, certain Buropean 
words, works, and ways. It was done d la 
Frai%cau ou both cheeks and very noisily, 
the patient being at the same time lifted 
from the ground. 

L. C. P. 



The te&m 'Hampalano.' (Vol. 2, No. 
12, p. 182 and Vol. 3, No. 2, p. 30.)— I 
cannot agree with G. M. C.'s account of the 
origin of this word. I believe it to be a 
genuine Chinese colloquial word, but some- 
what like our word *' thinffumbob," dis- 
tinctly recognised in speech, but hardly 
ever in books ; for 

1. — 1 am assured that it is used in villages 
quite remote from the resorts of foreigners, 
and that it htui been so used from time im- 
memorial. An old teacher declares that he 
remembers using the word as a child, yean 
before foreiguers were dreamed of, except 
very dimly, at his village. 

2. — I have met with one or two painful 
precisions of speech (Chinese) somewhat 
like the class of English people who use 
severe subjunctives, men who would almost 
faint if they heard the 40th radical called 
'' lum-pang-t'au," and they always scorned 
the colloquial '* hampalang" and called it 
"ham-pang-lang." It is nardly neoesssiy 
to say that in Cantonese colloquial the 
word "Hom" or "flam" is oontinuaUy 
used for ''all— the whole.'' 

Perhaps 1 may be allowed to point out^ 
that while Cantonese has no B whoewithal 
to sav ^ Ambalang,' it ^ an H, and a moat 
decided one. 

li. C. P. 
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Chaillbh Lamb's Befe&ekcb T(» Coj^fd- 
CIU8, (p. 93, vol. 3.)— Mr F. Porter Smith 
can hardly be in earnest when he asks what 
book of UonfuciuB did Charles Lamb refer 
to ? The fact most probably is that Elia 
sat down to write a since very mnch OTer- 
praised piece of nonsense, and stnck in 
China as the most ridiculons country he 
could think of (omtte igtiotum dec.) just as 
he would have stuck in Lapland had it oc- 
curred to him, or just as Swift introduces 
Japan and *' Nangasak " (Nagasaki) into 
hia voyai^e to Laputa, or Moore foists upon 
Caahmere all the absurd romance wliich is 
too nonsensical for any better known part 
of the world. 

It may be tolerably safely supposed that 

• * China — Pekin — Confrcitu — SmaU-feet — 
Pig-iaiU" constituted Charles Lamb's en- 
tire stock of information in regard to the 
Middle Kingdom, and small blame to him, 
when people forty years later are content to 
know so uttle about it. The ' Chinese Ma- 
nuscript' and the obliging 'friend M.' are 
creatures of his own ima^nation. Certain- 
ly he found nothing about 70,000 ages in 
Chinese cosmogony. What characters are 

* Cho-fang ' supposed to represent ? and is 
it customary in China to go "into the 
woods to collect mast for hogs ? ' What 
are the characters for Bo-Ti and Bo- bo, 
and why is not the son of the same sur- 
name as the father ? 

Again *' good meat which God had sent 
them ! " ^ow Elia could hardly know the 
theory about the Emperor T<5ng and his 
worship of ' Sheung Tai,' and he certainly 
found nothing about *' God " in a Chinese 
M. S. And then the Jury-* but no, it is too 
ridiculous ! 

Essayists, like proverbs, do not go on all 
fours. Only yesterday one ituch complain- 
ed to me, that, in one of his most pleasing 
papers he had spoken of *' a dear friend to 
whom 1 write," and people had pestered 
him to know who U wa» f But in fact the 
dear friend had no existence except in that 
aerial world in which every fanciful v^riter 
partly lives. 

Just so there be who would render Ten- 
nyson's line, *' Better fifty years of Europe 
than a oyde of Cathay" into a rnle-of-tbree 
sum, that, as the Cliiuese Cycle is 66 years, 
so the desirability of living in China »= |jf 
the desirability of living in Europe ! 

L. C. P. 



Fairs in China. (Vol. 3, page 94.^ 
Your correspondent Banner draws attention 
to a subject of much interest to mercantile 
men, and I trust will succeed in eliciting 
some movB information relative to the sys- 
tem of Fairs and Markets under which the 



Inland trade of China is managed than we 
possess at present. 

Fairs and markets appear to exist all 

overCluna,andiuthe /m*^^ <»* Gazetteers 

of the various prefectures lists with the 
names of the placrs and dates at which they 
are held will be found, — an example of 
which, the list of markets etc. in the District 
of Ketyang adjacent to Swatow, 1 enclose. 

lliey appear to have taken their origin in 
accident and to have been established by 
authority when attaining sufficient import- 
ance to attract attention. The country 
people cominj^ in to the market towns would 
in time come in such numbers that it be- 
came necessary for measures to be taken 
for the regulation of the assemblage ; a few 
notables would address a petition to the 
District Magistrate, a proclamation would 
be issued, and from that moment the chance 
resort of a few villagers would become an 

acknowledged market or shXh Hj . 

The hsU jtt^or fairs owe their origin more 

to previous consideration ; the want of n 
market place for the interchange of com- 
modities being felt, the notables would in 
consultation nx on a convenient site, and 
building a market hall would apply to the 
District Magistrate for permission to hold a 
market there on certain fixed days, and 
obtain the right to do so by the usuid and 
inevitable proclamation rendered necessary 
by the prohibition by law of all unautho- 
rized assemblages. 

Besides these re^ar markets, annual or 
six- monthly fairs either general or special 
are common in all parts of the empire, more 
especially in the North, the dates at which 
they are held bein^r generally that of some 
gruat religious festival, traders having in the 
first instance taken advantage of the reli- 
gious gathering to dispose of their wares, 
and in course of time coining in increased 
numbers from different quarters, they would 
when they had disposed of their original 
wares lay in a stock of different articles to 
carry back with them, the original nature 
of the assemblage would, by degrees chan{{- 
ing its religious character, become m 
course of time in great measure or entirely 
merged in the commercial element. 

I have not at present the reports at hand, 
but much information relative to some of 
the great fairs in the North is to be found 
in Messrs Meadows k Co.'s of Tientsin 
earlier Market Reports, and in th^ Trade 
Report of Consul Meadows and Commis- 
sioners' Dick and Macpherson ; and a long 
account of the annual fair held at Lunghua 
Pagoda near Shanghai appeared some yeara 
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back in the columns of the ^orth China 
EercM. 

I have myself been present at two great 
fairs, one held at Niughai near Cliefoo, hast- 
ing tvio days, at which traders from all parts 
of Shantung were preseut and a lively 
barter v»f commodities took place ; the othftr 
H cuttle fair near Yechow, N . of the Yellow 
Kiver, at wliich some 1000 odd beasts were 
collected from various parts of the province 
and at both the general features of an Eng- 
lish fair were reproduced — farmers selling 
stock, dealers walking about selecting their 
purchases, booths for the sale of liquor or 
refreshment, hawkers with fairings to dispose 
of, fortune-tellers, travelling theatres, per- 
forming animals, conjurors, Chinese Punch 
and Judy, drunken men and a few helpless 
policemen, and many of our old customs 
for establishing the acceptance of a bargain 
even exist, such as the payment of a few 
cash as bargain money or the giving a hand- 
ful of grain as a symbolical delivery of the 
whole lot ; and in the penal Laws will be 
found a number of statutes for the Regula- 
tion of Fairs and Markets; but as my inten- 
tion in this is rather to indicate the various 
points on which information is required 
than to fully answer Banner's question, I 
will not extract tliem here. 

Swatow. C. Alabaster. 

Mabkbts and Fatba in the District of 

KiTYANO 



Inside the 
Held daily. 

Inside the 





Kityany Markets. 

aC V^ rfcr J^a-chiai-shih. 
City in the Hstlan-hua Street. 

^1 ^^ J±^ Usin-chiai shih. 
City in the Kuei-lung Place. Held daily. 

^ "jfc* Nan-shih. Inside the City in 
the Chao-tien Place. Held daily. 

nu nT ^^^ Bhih, Inside the City at the 
Stone Lion Bridge. Held daily. 

jlff^^rjj Hsin-fou-t'ou-shih. Held 

near the temple of Kuan-yin outside the 
East Gate. On the 2nd, 5th and 8th ; 12th, 
16th and 18th ; 22nd, 2dth and 28th of the 
month. 

daily. 

^1L \m ffir Tao-sban-shih. At the bat- 
tery by Si-mei-tu 40 li £. of the City. 

^ P TIJ Tang-kou-shih. 40 liS.E. 

of tile City at the opening in the bund in 
\uhu. Held daily. 



^y 7ft P«i-l£uan-wai-shih. Held 



3t ^ 7^ YU-ta-shih. 30 li W. of the 
r'ity in Lin-tien-tu. On the Ist, 4th, 7th, 
11th, 14th, 17th, 21st, 24th and 27th of the 
month. 

is V^ Ttl Min-hu-shih. At the market 

town of Mieu-hu Held daily ; much fre- 
quented. 

#r ^ itl Hwn-hdng-shih. 25 li N. W. 
of the City at Lang-shan in Lan-tien bu. 
On the J St, 4tb, 7th, 11th, 14th, 17th, 2l8t, 
24th and 27th of the month. 

^ F^ Ttr Teng-kang-shih. 40 li E. 
of the City in Tao-shau-tn. Held daily. 

^^~^ Ta-kao-shih. 60 li E. of the 

City in Mu-kang-tu. Held daily, known to 
foreigners as Takoa. 

ffl ^ li) Tien-pu-shih. 160 li W. of 
City in Lintien-tu. On the 1st, 11th, and 
2 Ist of the uiontL 

^ :^ TJj Hanpo-shih. 140 U W. of 

the City on Lin-tien-tu. Held daily. 

^ P^ Ttr Cbien-kang-shih. 60 li 8.E. 

of the City, in Yi-mei-tu. Held daily. 

flij y% 7^ Hsienhsi-shib. 60 li N.K 

of the City at Tho shan-tu. Held daily. 

Kityatig Fairs. 

Mien-hu-hsii. 60 li S. W. of 

the City in Lin-tien-tu. On the Ist, 4tb, 
7tli, llth, 14th, 17th, 2l8t, 24th and 27th 
of the month. 

^ ^ ^ Chin-tiao-hsiL 40 li W. of 

the City in Lin-tien-tu. On the 2nd, 6th, 
8th, 12th, 16th, 18th, 22d, 26th and 28th of 
the month. 

Q 1^ J^ ^ Pai-hu-miao-hsti. 60 li 
W. of the City at Ta-pu-tou. On the 2d, 
5th, 8th, 12th, 15th, 18th, 22d, 26th and 
28th of the month. 

Tea. (Vol. 3, p. 4(>.)— Not having my- 
self studied the subject of the introduction 
of the use of tea as a beverage in China, I 
venture to offer as a reply to G. M. C.'s 
query, the following quotation from ^>amuel 
ball's account of the cultivation and manu- 
facture of Tea. 

"In the Kuen Fang Pu, a work on 
natural history, there is a treatise called 
the Cha Pu, which is the most elaborate 
account of Tea I have met with. In this 
treatise, under the article *' Ancient His- 
tory of Tea," an absurd story is related of 
the discovery of this tree in tlie Tsin 
dyuasty (A.D. 217). Then follow others of 
an tcjualiy uninteresting nature, and uf the 
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B&me and subsequeut periods ; when meii- 
tion is made of its being used as a mediuiue 
on the recommendation of a priest of the 
sect of Fo, by the Emperor Ven Ty (A.D. 
684), who established the dynasty of iSuey, 
from which time its use as a beverage be- 
came generally known. The same work 
contaiDs an allegory on tea, which ascribes 
its discovery and introduction to Imperial 
iiotic»* in the Heu Ban dyiiMsty ( \.D. 221 
to 279) ; but it is designedly too full of 
poetical anachronisms to be deemed of any 
weiijht or authority Nor does the author 
of this work attach much importance to 
such fables, nor even to accredited autho- 
rides which place the discovery of* the use 
of tea so early as the Heu Han 
dynasty ; for he distinctly states, in a short 
preface to this treatise. * That though tea 
is included iu Shin Kong's (B.C. 3254) 
account of aliments, yet it was first used as 
a beverage in the reign of Suey Ty, or Ven 
Ty, and acknowledged good, thouyh not 
much esteemed ; but from tdat time, and 
during the dynasty of Tang (A.D. 618 to 
9%) it gained in reputation, and was abun- 
dant iu that of Sung (A.D. 960), being 
esteemed and used everywhere.' 

"The preface here alluded to is immedi- 
ately followed by the Cha kin, written by 
by the learned personage Lo-yu, who lived 
iu the dynasty of Tantr, wliicii is perhaps 
the most ancient authentic description 
of tea ccmtaiued iu the Chinese annals ; 
* * * *. It is obvious from the pre- 
ceding account, that the Chinese were well 
acquainted with tea at this period ; and we 
also hnd from other auihorities that during 
tlie reign of Te Taong, in the same dynasty, 
the consumption of tea was already so con- 
siderable as to attract the notice of govern- 
ment as an advantageous subject for im- 
post. It is stated as a matter of history in 
the Kanng-moo, an abridged history of 
China, that a duty on tea was tirst levied in 
the fourteenth year of that reign (A.D 
783). In the dynasty of Sung (A.D. 900) 
the duty was a:;ain increased, and tea was 
first sent up as tribute, or as an annual 
offering to the £inperor. 

"Now, from the reign of the Emperor 
Ven Ty, who founded the dynasty of Suey, 
iu whose reign the author of the Cha Pu 
ascribes the first use of this plant as a 
beverage, to that of Te Tsong, in the dynasty 
of Tang, when the first duty was levied, 
two centuries had elapsed ; a period of time 
abundantly sufficient for its introduction 
into general use. This would phu;e its 
oiigin as a beverage in the sixth century of 
the Christian era ; and to pursue this in- 
quiry further, in order to elicit the truth 
frum the miiss of conftiuod and apparently 



contradictory evidence contained in the 
Chinese works on tea, would require a 
research which the subject cannot be deem- 
ed to merit. We shuH therefore conclude 
that although this plant may have been 
known to the Chinese so early i\s the third 
and fourth century of the Clii-istiau era, 
and occasionaly reaoi ted to as a medicine, 
yet, agreeably to the author of the Cha Pu, 
its use as a beverage was not known prior 
to the sixth century ; that it became abun- 
dant in the seventh and eighth, and general 
over the emp re in ihe ninth century." 

This interesting and succinct account of 
the introduction of the use ci tea in China, 
taken from so high an authority, will I hope 
be a sufficient apology for so lens^thy a 
quotation in the pages of Notes aiui Qi(^ries. 

Canton. Tueob. Sampson. 



LlTERAHY FOKOEKIUS BY KlAPKOTH. 

Time has not proved favourable to the 
reputation of the sturdy, clamorous Prus- 
sian who arrogated to himself the monopoly 
of oriental study and assailed with mingled 
vituperation and ridicule every one of his 
predecessors or contemporaries who had 
ventured to profess any degree of know- 
ledge whatever in matters relating to 
Chiuehe, Japanese, and Central Asiatic 
philology. It has long been known that 
abstractions of the most barefaced descrip- 
tion were committed by K'aproth iu various 
European public libraries, for the purpose 
of completing his own collection of Chinese 
and Japanese works; but it is only recently 
that tlie death blow to his pretensions as a 
scholar has been given by the discovery 
that literary fabrication was, it is almost 
certain, resorted to by him with equal 
readiness. The Froceedi'ngs of the lioyal 
Geographical ISocuty, JSo. I of Vol. XIII, 
issued February Wth 1809, gives the tenor 
of an address by the late lamented Viscount 
Strangford, delivered on the 9th November 
last, with reference to the geography of 
Kashmir and the adjacent mountain region, 
in the course of which his Lor^iship not 
only finally extinguished the pretensions to 
authenticity of the famous Kussi»Hi manu- 
script respecting which so much discussion 
has taken place among geographers of late 
years, but proved, almost to demonstration, 
that this mysteiious compilation was in 
reality the work of none other than Klap- 
roth himself. The following extract from 
Lord Strangford's address shews the procesa 
by which this conclusion was reached : — 

"He ha<i already exposed the extraordin- 
ary story of the Cerman Baron Ludwig Von 
— two yKUVs {lyo : a story not only spuri- 
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OU8, but abfturdly so, when brought to the 
test on ground, like (/ashmere, fully within 
our own geographical oonipetenoe to speak 
positiyely. Now meditating upon this, he 
hiippened to fall across a note in the 
* Quartet ly Review," to the effect that tliere 
existed in the archives of our Foreign Oftice 
a memorandum in manuscript on Central 
Asia by the late Julius Klaproth, containing 
a whole mass of geographical and miscel- 
laneons information. He applied to liord 
Stanley for permission to see this manu- 
script. Ou examining it, as yet only with 
special reference to the Baron, he found, 
bound up with this manuscript, a map 
which contained Kashmir as its centre, in 
wbicli the whole scheme of the geography 
of Kashmir, and the fictitious local nomen- 
clature of Kashmir, were given exactly as 
they ore in the hypothetical Baron's map. 
]Now this proved, of necessity, either that 
Klaproth had aoc'ss to the Russian archives, 
from which the Baron's memorandum was 
disinterred by Veniukoff in 1861, or else 
that Klaproth was the actual fabricator of 
that book himself, and so whs himself 
neither more nor less than the Baron. In 
the paper introducing the Baron's story, 
translated and priuted in our 'Joumar 
for I8<56, it will be remembered that Veniu- 
koff described his having made another 
simultaneous discovery — the discovery of a 
Chinese Itinerary passing through the very 
same region, more or less, and drawn up 
with great elaboration, presented to the 
Russians by the same Klaproth. Now, as 
far as the names from this came out through 
the above and the later papers of Veniukoff, 
they were identical with the names contain- 
ed in the manuscript of Klaproth. That 
manuscript, as beheld in the form which 
the Foreign Office acquired, purported to 
be the personal narrative and the geogra- 
phical results of a R^isaim ex(>edition, 
which wtis sent into Central Asia as far 
si>uth as our Indian frontier by the Fmperor 
I'aul, about the year 18UI or 1802. So 
that, in point of fact, the result of the 
examination was that the geographical mat- 
ter given by Klaproth to tiie Russians as 
Chinese, was given by him to us as the 
result of an alleged Russian expedition by 
the Emperor Paul." 

Id summing up his general conclusion, 
Viscount Strangford proved conclusively 
the fictitious character of Klaproth's map 
and geographical memorandum, existing 
respectively in the Russian and the British 
archives. For the latter document he is 
stated by the author of the article in the 
Qtiarterly Review which led to tlie present 
discovery to have pocketed £1,000 from the 
British Uovornmeut. 



We are glad to learn that the Rev. K. J. 
Eitel has in the press a work on Buddhism 
entitled ''An Elementary handbook for the 
Student of Chinese Buddhism." A pros- 
pectus will shortly be issued and from Ibe 
labour which it is well known Mr Eitel has 
bestowed npon the subjeot for some yesn 
a most interesting work may be expected. 

Errata. 
VoL III, p. 65, 2d column, line 3, far in- 
scription read inscriptions ; line 6, /or that 
read Thot. P. 67, 2d column, line 7, /or 
When read when. P. 69, 2d column, Ime 
5, /ur into read unto ; line 31, deU has ; 
line 36, (rfier that add it P. 70, 1st co- 
lumn, line 26, for Tang read Jang; 2d 
column, line 35, for necessaries read acces- 
sories. P. 71, 1st column, line 10, fvr 
Duponscean read Duponoeau ; line 1^ for 
not read no ; last line, dele in. 



OontributoTB are requested to write 
their eontribntions " legibly'' and when 
practicable on one side of the paper only. 
Especially is this necessary with Scien- 
tific terms. Some recent errata have 
occurred solely from in attention to this 
request We also beg them invariably 
to head their Replies with a reference 
in brackets to the No. and page of the 
Query answered by them. 
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NoTBS ON Metempsychosis as tacoht ^ 
BY Chinese Bqddhists. 

• 

The dogma of the tranbmigration of the 
human soul is very old, and we can but with 
difficulty trace the history of its origin to 
its very beginning. Nevertheless I cannot 
agree with those who give it as their opinion 
that this dogma had '* neither father nor 
mother nor any genealogy whatever." Far 
from it. There are indications, faint indeed 
but still distinct enough to assist us in put- 
ting two and two together and coming thus 
to an explanation of the first origin of this 
dogma, satisfactory enough, if we consider 
the number of generations which came and 



went ^since the idea of transmigration first 
thrilled^ the heart of living man. 

Put we need hot go so far out of our way 
as to seek the first origin of this Buddhist 
.4octrine in the teaching of Greek philoso- 
phers, as it is done in a P^jnan Catholic pub- 
lication entitled Documenta rectae ratiorUSf* 
which makes the bold assertion that the 
doctrine of transmigration was first con- 
ceived by Pythagoras and then by his dis- 
ciples carried to India where Buddha took 
it up and\](^elopeti it further. The oldest 
among the tod^ books of heathen mytho- 
logy, the V^da, that Pentateuch of the 
Hindoos, contains passages in which we 
apparently have the fountain head of our 
dogBia. It iB true the most ancient por- 
tions of the Yedas aUude but seldom to a 
future life, and the few allusions to it which 
do occasionally occur are in conflict with 
each other as to the condition in which 
the soul is conceived to be after death. One 
passage describes the soul after its separa- 
tion from the body as an^ etherial being 
roaming through the air ; another passage 
suggests a condition similar to that in which 
the Greeks conceived the '* shades '^ of their 
dead ; whilst other passages again picture 
the soul clad in a luminous body and lead- 
ing a life full of mirth and joy^ in the 
heaven of Yaroa, banquetting with him and 
'the gods under the rich foliage of a tree. 
.Contradictory as these quotations are with 
'Regard to the details of the soul's condition 
after death, one idea underlies them all, the 
idea of immortality; and this conceived as 
personal immortality. 

The before mentioned luminous body of 
the soul is in the poetical language of the 
VMas sometimes styled the armour of Agni, 
an expression which requires some explMU^ 
tion. Most of the prayers of the Kigv6da 
refer to Agni and his splendid manifestation 
in the lighting, warming, and tlestroying 



* Documeiita 
tionifl ad 
kong 1H48. 



rectae ratinnis seu forma instnic- 
usam catechistarum conciujiata. Hong- 
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power of firw, when be appears clad in the 
sacred flama of the sacrificial altar or robed 
in the dazzling majesty of lightning, as the 
mediator between the visible and inTiaible 
world, thto world of light and the world of 
darkness. Now in connection with this 
god of light we meet in the Rigveda mauy 
passages suggesting the idea that, wheu at 
the ceremony of cremation the corpse is 
being consumed, it is the power of A^m^ 
which destroys the material body, but tbat 
at the same time Agni clothes man's soul 
with his armour that is to say with a lumi- 
nary body. Now this may perhaps be 
called a second birth, and if so, it may be 
considered a direct illustration of another 
passage which occurs in the Bigvdda, but, 
standing out quite as a solecism unexplain- 
ed and unconnected, seems rather myste- 
rious The passage in question which I 
retranslate from Langlois' French version 
runs thus : * ' enveloped in his mother's womb 
and subject to several births man is in the 
power of evil *" I would not think of as- 
serting on the strength of this single passage 
that the Yddas teach transmigration of the 
soul, but this [ say — ^thatthis passage taken 
in conjunction with the others mentioned 
above leads to the conclusion that the most 
ancient portions of the V^as, the hymns 
of the Rigvdda, contain ideas which, if not 
actually implying mttempsychosis, taught 
- the Hindoo mind to consider death as but a 
second birth and thus paved the way for 
the development which the dogma of me- 
tempsychosis soon received by following 
generations. 

When Max. MilUer, the first authority on 
all subjects connected with the VddaSjSays t 
that **• there is in the Vgda no trace of me- 
tempsychosis or that transmigration of souls 
from human to animal bodies which is gene- 
rally supposed to be a distinguishing feature 
of Indian religion," he apparently admits 
that some kind of transmigration is taught 
in the Vdda. What he so emphatically 
denies is only migration through animal 
bodies of which doctrine there is certainly 
not the slightest trace in the Vddas. 

In many of the later hymns of the Rig- 
ydda we. see already the Hindoo mind drift- 
ing more and more away from the ancient 
landmarks of polytheism or rather Katheno. 
theism as Max. MilUer terms it, towards 
the boundless ocean of pantheism. They 
begin to refer to one supreme divinity which 
they variously define now as the soul of the 
universe (Avan or Om) then as Creator 

* Obrj du Nirvana Indien. Parin 1856. — 
Langloia I, 387, quoted in C Koeppen die Religioo 
des Buddhn. Berlin 1857. 
t M. Miiller, cliips from a Germao workshop I, 
£. 



(Pradjapati) then as spirit (Pumsba) antil 
the Vddanta-philoBophy fixed the name 
Brahma for it. And let us mark now this 
Brahma is, aooordiug to theii* mythology, 
the last metamorphosis of Agni the god of 
fire whom I mentioned above. Of this 
Brahma it is then .affirmed by the Upaxi- 
shads and by the code of Manu tbat the 
whole universe emanated from it by evolu- 
tion, not by creation. But as everything 
emanates from Brahma so everything final- 
ly returns to it. Brahma is the alpha and 
omega, it is both the fountain from which 
the stream of life breaks forth and the ocean 
into which it haatens to lose itself. Thus 
the human soul emanates from Brahma, de- 
scends to a contact with matter, defiles 
itself and has therefore to pass through all 
the gradations of animate nature from the 
lowest creature to the highest and noblest, 
before it is purified enough to be fit for a 
final return into the pure ocean of Brahma. 
All nature is animate to the Pantheist and 
the circle of transmigration is therefore of 
immense width. The soul may after the 
dissolution of the body ascend to the moon 
to be clothed in a watery form and re- 
turning pass successively through ether, air, 
vapour, mist, and cloud, into rain, and tbiu 
find its way into a vegetating plant and 
thence through the medium of nourishment 
into an animal embryo § Only those who 
h^ve succeeded in destroying all selfish 
thoughts and feelings by means of mental 
abstraction, the saints only, will rest after 
death by being freed from all distinctions 
of form or name; they will be disolved into 
Brahma with which they commingle and in 
which they lose themselves like a river in the 
ocoan. Those however who during their life 
time indulged in selfishness, lust, and pas- 
sions will be subject to innumerable births ac- 
cording to their merits or demerits. Every 
one will be reborn in accordance with the 
general tendency of his inner life ; those 
who were muved by noble passions will be 
reborn as men of a high caste, to those who 
were inflamed by passions of a lower order 
will be allotted a lower caste in their next 
birth ; whilst those who degraded their 
souls by beastly desires will be reborn as 
beasts, say as rats or pigs or tigers. Their 
souls may even descend to a still lower 
circle of transmigration, and, in the way 
above mentioned, be finally reborn as plants 
whence they will have to work themselves 
up again by innumerable births through 
the class of beasts and the various castes of 
human society, until they at last reach the 
goal of Brahma by continued self-purifica- 
tion. 

* Tnnsact, P. A. 8. II, 25, Colebrook on the 
philosophy of the Hindoos, 
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8uoh are the main outlineB of thiB grand 
popular aystem. It atarta with the idea 
nanded down, aa we have aeen, from pri- 
uitiTe antiquity by the VMa, that the aoul 
ia abaohitely indeatraotible and immortal. 
It prooeeda then to work ont the general 
principle, that every lonl mnat be materiaUy 
what it ia apiritnally, that ti to aay, it 
mnat be dotned in a body the nature of 
which oorreaponda to the natural lientof 
the mind, a beaatly man mnat become a 
beaat, a godly man must be united with 
€UkL Dividing the empire of nature ac- 
cording to the different casta of Hindoo 
aodety it laya down the rule that the soul 
aa it gradually purifiea itself from contact 
with matter may have to paas through some 
or all of the different classes of nature 
through the bodies of plants, beasts, and 
men, until it ia finally united with the 
deity. For only in absolute union and 
commingling with the deity can be found 
peace and happinesa. 

(To he eontmued. ) 

£. J. ElTEL. 

Canton, August, 1869. 



Palm Tbbbs. 

In aeeking for a full reply to Enquirer's 
auery respecting the sago-palm, page 76 of 
this volume, I have been led into an inves- 
tigation of the fleneral aubject of the 
Palm treea of Southern China, and deem it 
better to give the results in a general note, 
rather than in a specific reply to the par- 
ticular query referred to. 

We are all familiar with the typical 
Palm tree aa a lofty branchless tree with a 
straight trunk and a profuaicm of foliage at 
its summit. As a daas of the Vegetable 
Kingdom perhaps none contains troes so 
celebrated for their grand appearance, nor 
for the general purposes of utility to which 
they are applied in the countries where they 
flourish ; what iron is to us, and what 
bamboo ia to the Chinese, Palm trees are 
to the natives of those countries, with the 
addition that either in the fruit, the pith, 
or the leaves is found a valuable supply of 
food; indeed there ia scarcely an article 
neceaaary to the comfort of mankind, that 
is not afforded by Palm trees. 

Although the popular acquaintance with 
typical Palm treea aa a class is so universal, 
yet they are in fact amongst the leaat known 
of vegetable producta from a botanical 
point of veiw. Notwithstanding their 
luxurious and profuse growth in places 
suited to their development, they are very 
particular in their choice of locality, and 
very restricted in their destribution as 
regarda latitude, proximity to the sea^ and 



altitude above the sea level. There are 
several features in them likewise whidi 
cause them to be neglected by amateur 
botaniata, and indeed render them worthy 
of a spNdcial study by botanists of higher 
pretenaions ; they are too bulkv to form 
neat herbarium spedmena ; their lofty 
branchless stems render their oi|;ans of 
fructification difficult of aooesa, and yet 
their general reaemblance of habit, amongst 
spedes or even genera of the moat distant 
affinity, render a critical examination of 
those organa necessary for determination. 

To these difficulties always in the way of 
a ffood and eaaily acquired knowledge of 
Palm trees, must be added some of a more 
local nature. Very few Palm trees are to 
be seen near Canton itself, and tiie Chinese 
of that dty are manifeetly very ignorant 
about them ; and when a purely amateur 
botanist, with but limited time at his dis- 
posal for the gratification of his favourite 
pursuit, avails of the really rid^ botanical 
harvest afforded by the interior of the 
Province, he finda so much employment in 
more easily accessible objects, that the 
Palm tree difficulties rise biefore him in a 
form which the heat and already rich har- 
vest of the day easily induce him to view 
AS unsurmountable. It is sometimes asked 
** why not employ a village boy to climb a 
tree?" but no naturaliat can have at- 
tempted to collect in Kwangtung without 
experiendng the fact that this is more easily 
suggested than carried into effect ; the «up- 
pontious boy, or rather the men by whom 
he would in a rural apot be surrounded, 
assembled to gaae at the stranger of suc£ 
uncouth appearance, would want to know 
the reason why, and would honestly assert 
that the things after all were of no use ; 
the reason why would be impossible to 
explain, and an attempt to overcome the 
last objection would be met by a suspicion 
that the foreigner wna mad, or that if they 
were of use to him ao they might be of use to 
them, and they would prefer not to asaist 
him in carrying them off. In my own ex- 
perience I find that if the curiosity of a 
Chinese crowd becomes troublesome while 
I am gathering specimens of a plant to 
which they attribute medidnal properties, 
it is sometimes better not to disturb their 
conviction that I am a herb doctor; in 
other cases I sometimes appeal to the 
Chinese sense of beauty, and if the crowd 
be persuaded that I am gathering planta 
really because they are pretty, I nse in 
their estimation as a man of refined taate ; 
but this expedient ia sometimes attended 
by manifestations of a suspidon that the 
prettiness of the plant does not oonatituttt 
its sole value in my eyes. 
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The oonsideratioiis which I have thus 
endeavoured to vet forth will no doubt 
have prepared the reader for an avowal that 
my knowledge of Palm trees is inadequate 
to the production of an exhaustive note ou 
the subject ; such indeed is the fact ; but 
my previous notes on Chinese trees have 
been so courteously responded to by sup- 
plementary information and corrections on 
the part of other correspondents, that I 
feel emboldened to offer my note on the 
Palm trees of South China in its present 
imperfect form ; when the region oi Palm 
trees, along the Southern burders of Kwang- 
sai and Yunnan shall have been opened to 
the explorations of the naturalist, much 
more will doubtless be learned on tbe sub- 

i'ect ; in the meantime I trust to the same 
ind consideration which has induced the 
gratifying notices of my previous endea- 
vours to elucidate Chinese botany, in the 
pages of Notes and Qv^i-ies. 

The Tsung-lu j^ ifel or Fan Palm. 



Beference is first made to this Palm, 
because the name Tsnng has become to 
some extent a sort of generic term, in 
popular language at least, for Palms in 
general, except when specially indicated by 
some conspicuous character, such for in- 
stance as the fruits of the Cocoa-nut tree. 
There are undoubtedly two species of T&ung 
cultivated in the Province of Kwangtung, 
which some Chinese authors class as distinct 
species, and others as different forms of tbe 
same tree ; the two are readily distinguish- 
able to the unpractised eye as the coarse 
and the fine leaved Fan-palm ; the former 
is the Livistonia thinensis R. Br. , and the 
atter is commonly, though whether correctly 
lor not 1 am not prepared to say, said to 
be the Chamaerops eocceLsa Thbg. 

The Chinese name Tsung-lii ^^Jf^f the 

former character being commonly written 

jj^y is derived from S^ ^ tsung-lu — 

horse-hair, in allusion to the horse-hair like 
fibres which encircle its stem at the bases 
of the leaves. Another name by which the 
Tsung is referred to in Chinese books is 

ijfiij^, and the fine leaved species when 

distinguished from the coarse, is termed 

tu-kw'eiy the latter character giving 

into which its 






its name to the fans 

leaves are made. 

The Tmng is thus described by Chinese 
botanical writers : " The young leaves 
grow upwards to the height of two or three 
feet, and then unfold theniselves into the 
form of a carriage- wheel of similar diametre; 
they all grow from the summit of the stem, 
spread out from thence in every direction 



and do not fall in the winter ; the trunk of 
of a Ur^e f uU grown tree is twenty or thirty 
feet in height, is about the same thickness 
throughout, perfectly straight, without 
branches, and marked with rings at the 
places where leaves have fallen off; the 
leaf- stalks are three-cornered, and have 
thorns on the angles ; the base of the leaf 
stalk is enveloped by a fibrous integument, 
the fibres of which cross each other in dif- 
ferent directions, as though they were 
woven ; in the 3rd moon, from amidst the 
leaves at the top of the trunk, there issue 
several yellow bunches formed of young 
flower buds, in appearance like fish roe ; 
they gradually expand and form a la^e 
panicle of light yellow flowers, which pro- 
duce an abundance of fruits ; the fruit iji 
about the size of a bean, at first of a yellow 
color, but when ripe black and very hard." 

Descriptions similar to the above are given 
of the Fifrkix^eiy but always with the qualifi- 
cation that the leaves are of a finer texture. 

Fconomically the Tswiig Palms are ap- 
plied to various purposes, but to a very 
tzifling extent as compared with tbe uses for 
which Palm trees are serviceable in more 
southern countries. Everybody knows the 
leaf fan of Canton ; it is made from tbe 
leaves of the finer species of Tsung, and 
forms an important branch of trade ; it is 
said to have been first introduced into use 
among the ilite of the northern provinces, 
during tne Tsin dynasty (A.D. 265—419) 
when the *' barbarian people" of the south 
are stated to have attached great value to 
tbe products of the Tswng tree ; the wind 
from these fans was supposed to be pecu- 
liarly agreeable ; and it appears that at that 
time these leaves came into special repute, 
for it is stated that hats were made from 
them, which were worn by men of all cUisses 
and superseded the turbans formerly in 
use. In the manufacture of certain kinds 
of hats they are still employed in Canton. 
According to the Kwang Tung Sin Fti, in the 
preparation of leaves for fans, the finest are 
selected, are then soaked in water for a 
forinight and then redried by fire heat, 
this process gives them a smooth polish ; 
they are then bordered with silk or rat- 
tan fibres and fastened at the junction 
with the stalk by brass pegs driven through 
plates of shell ; just indeed as we find 
them at the present day. Amongst other 
uses to which the leaves are applied are 
the manufacture of mats to sleep on, the 
construction of the roofs of the "mat- 
sheds," with which we are all familiar in 
South China, and the manufacture of those 
*' rain-cloaks" which give to Chinese sea- 
men so grotesque an appearance, and which 
afford a favorite foreground to the foreign 
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artist who delights in depicting the 
Chinese in as ridiculous an aspect as possi- 
ble ; and yet these peculiar looking cloaks 
afford to those who use them a cheap and 
effectual protection from the rain. The 
mat-sheds referred to above, distant readers 
may like to be informed, consist of a frame 
work of bamboos, crossing each other at 
right angles, and lashed together with 
strips of rattan ; the sides of the erection 
are perpendicular, and the roof made witli 
a considerable slope ; beginning at the 
bottom and working upwards, strings of ten 
or more of these fan-leaves already fastened 
together to a strip of bamboo, are laid on 
the frame-work, each overlapping the one 
below, and fastened to the frame- work by 
strips of rattan ; in this way a house of any 
size, pliable but gtrong and perfectly rain 
proof, may be made ; one large enough to 
seat &Te thousand people, would cost about 
four hundred dollarts, and if not damaged 
by an unusually heavy gale remain intact 
for a year or more. 

The fibres which form a thick net-work 
around the stems of some Palm trees below 
and around the bases of the leaf stalks, 
and which are the remains of previous leaf 
sheaths, are applied by the Chinese to 
many purposes. But here arises a confu- 
sion of terms which renders hopeless the 
acquisition of exact knowledge except by 
personal observation; and as the cultivation 
of the Fan Palm, except as an ornamental 
tree, is confined in this province to the dis- 
trict of Sin Hwei ^^w, a place which I 

haveneverhad an opportunity of visiting, my 
observations have necessarily been limited. 
Here the book and the spoken dialect cume 
into conflict, and while in the former there 
is no doubt that the name ** Tsun^^* refers 
to the Fan Palm, that tree is popularly 

known solely by the name **Kw'ci'* ^^, 

while ^*T»ung'* has been transferred to 
other palms (notably to a species of Caryota 
hereinafter referred to) and to their econo- 
mic fibrous products. I have however 
carefully compared the Palm fibres of the 
manufacturers with those on living trees 
of various Palms, and come to the con- 
clusion that the greater portion of it at 
least is not produced by the tree now under 
notice ; on the contraiy I am pretty well 
satisfied that it is chiefly produced by the 
Caryotcty and that the word " TWn^" in 
the load terms ''Tsung fibres'' is to be 
taken in its local sense as applicable to 
lome Palm other than the T9wng of Chinese 
writers. Nevertheless authors state that 
the fibres which surround the bases of the 
W-stalks of the Fan Palm are separated 
from each other, made into ropes which do 



not receive injury by many years' immer- 
sion in water and are woven into various 
articles of domestic use, clothing, hats, 
chair- bottoms, cushions, mats, dra; whether 
this is now done, the confusion of terms 
renders it difficult to ascertain. 

As an article of food the clusters of 
young flower buds are stated to be used, 
especially by Buddhist priests, in the pro- 
vince of Szechuen D[Q )||, though never 

in Kwangtung ; they are coiiipared to fish 
roe, and ^'must be gathered during 
the first or second moon, or they become 
too old, and unfit to be eaten ; gathering 
them does no harm to the tree, and the 
beat way of preparing them is to boil them 
in the same way as bamboo sprouts; cooked 
in syrup or preserved in spirits, they will 
keep for a long time." These clusters of 
young flower buds are called Tsung fish 

i^"^ or Tsung sprouts ^^. 

Geographically the Tsung tree is said to 
be confined to the southern provinces, 
while at one time it was introduced into 
the neighbourhood of Nanking, but ceased 
to flourish there. 

It is necessary, say Chinese authors, ta 
cut off the fibrous integument two or three 
times a year, otherwise the tree will never 
grow any heii/ht ; at the same time it must 
not be cut cff too frequently, or the tree 
will be injured ; when five years old the 
fibres and the lower leaves should be out 
off for the first time, once a year till the 
tree is eight years old, and after that two 
or three times a year. 

{To he contim^.) 

Canton. Thbos. Sampson. 



Chinehb Medicines. 

The medical practice of China, at the 
present date, finds its exact parallel in that 
of Europe, some one or two centuries ago. 
The shrewdness of Chinese observers has 
guided them to a few of those happy anti- 
cipations which art has often made in the 
marches which she has stolen upon science, 
from the force of fostering necessity. 

Under the name of Chun-pi (Bjfr ^) 

the P&n IPsao describes the method of pre- 
paring the *' dried membrane" lining the 
gizzard of tlie fowl. It presents a wrin- 
kled, or plicated appearance, is yellow, or 
brown in colour, brittle in texture, and 
usually has portions of grain, eaten by the 
fowl during life, still adherent 

It is recommended in disorders of the 
stomachy bowels, urinary organs, and in 
infantile remittent fever. 

At first thought one is disposed to think 
that here we have one. of those nasty 
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doseSy which the Chinese love to conooct 
out of ''every creeping thins that creepeth 
upon the earth." In the FharmaoopsBia, 
published by the Royal College of Physi- 
cians of London, in 1721, there appears an 
article described as ^^PeUiculm stomachi 
gallitt inteiiores." This is of courHe nothing 
more than the Chinese preparation just 
descrilied. It was ejected from the new 
edition of the London PharmacopoBia, 
pubUsbed in 1746. It was the last reninaut 
of a host of unpleasant remedies, such aa 
the coagulum taken from the stomach of 
the leveret or the lamb, ^* stercus hovinumf 
humanum, pavonig,*' &o., &c., which dis- 
tinguished, or disgraced, thePharmacoposias 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

All these remedies were supposed to act 
as solvents or digestive agents. 

They were in fact anticipations of the 
discovery of Pepsine, that peculiar princi- 
ple which is now extracted from the lining 
of the stomachs of calves, sheep and pigs. 
The experiments of Spallansani pointed out 
the power of the gastric juice, and whilst 
Italians were experimenting with crows, 
the Chinese turned the ''inevitable" fowl 
to account, by drying the membrane which 
Becretes„aud therefore contains, the pepsine, 
of whidi our Fiench neighbours make so 
much use. 

The Chinese are now lying, comfortably 
enough, in the pit of ignorance out of 
which, not many scores of years ago, we 
were fortunately dug by the founders of 
our inductive philosophy. 

We may hope that some Chinese Bacon 
may be produced, whose philosophy shall 
procure for them better physic and food for 
body and mind. 

F. PoBTEB Smith. 

Hankow, July 27, 1869. 

Identifioation of the kamss of Fobeigk 

COUNTKIBS, MENTIONED IN ChIKEHS 
WBITINOS. 

Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than 
the present method of guessing at the iden- 
tity of countries named in Chinese writings, 
with places familiar to European geogra- 
phers, on the mere resemblance of sound. 

Setting aside the great changes which 
have taken place from time to time in 
Chinese spelling, as well as dialectic vari- 
ances, we cannot hope for anything like 
confirmation from such an uncertain source 
as this. 

B^musat and others have followed this 
plan to a very great extent, and we think 
with very unsatisfactory results. The 
Chinese have never, perhaps, risen to the 
dignity of geographers. They are skilful 
in all the pejltincBses of a loose topography, 



combined with the annalization of the 
troubles of the periods. 

Just as they have exhausted their wits 
upon a praiseworthUy minute desoriptioii 
of the external surface of the human body, 
but have lacked courage to explore its in- 
terior structiure, so have they been content 
for the most part to dwell in safety and 
ignorance upon the outskirts of the hemi- 
spheres. The libel recently uttered by 
Prof. Neunuuin against the Chinese in the 
matter of the early discovery of Americai 
calls for prosecution and punishment. 

A plan which, for want of leisure, baa 
only been partially put into practice for 
determining foreign countries idiuded to ia 
Chinese books, is of the following nature. 

Having written out a list of such names, 
the volumes of the Pet* Fsao Kang M%iK^ 
and the Kwang ICwm Fang F*u, or any 
other such works on Natural History, 
should be systematically searched and the 
products assigned to each country written 
under its proper name. The staple pro- 
ductions of a country are less likely to 
change than any other things oonneoted 
with it. Political changes, and natural 
phenomena on a grand scale, may bring 
about such results, and the fickle altera- 
tions of commercial routes and national 
tastes may produce much change in the 
character and course of such suppUes. It 
remains, however, as a fact that the indigen- 
ous products of a country must continue to 
indicate the identity of the same, if correct- 
ly reported. Upon this point experience 
enables us to speak with unexpected favour 
of the reliability of the accounts given of 
plants, &c., in the Pen Vsao, When we 
bear in mind the varied nature of all those 
innumerable articles of ''tribute," which 
weie brought by distinct embassies from all 
parts of the Far East, we are not surprised 
that the accurately kept records of theoe 
ofiferings, would afford to all official writers 
most reliable sources of information upon 
these points. Manufactured articles and 
other saleable commodities were also allowed 
to be brought by members of these embas- 
sies. These were admitted duty free, or 
were otherwise introduced under more 
favourable circumstances than ordinary 
articles of commerce, as a stimulant to the 
enterprise and ingenuity of these merchant 
adventurers. In the '* Collected statutes of 
the Manchu dynasty," the Litig Hoi Y^ T*i&^ 
and other works, very minute details of the 
products and eurioSy which then constituted 
the only 'imports" of China, may be 
found, to assist in such identifications. 

Some confusion has been caused by the 
uso of the same combination of characters 
for iyio or more places. In some cases this 
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uiMis from tlie luune having beeu given to 
nomuUo tribM, whoae snbseqnaiit tettle- 
menn in varioua oountnaa have beeu tuuned 
Kfter tbeir originki itook. An instuion of 
thii we have in the cam of tbe TKJika. 
Whilat upuu tliii poiat it may be worth 
while to add that there ia littla doubt in 
my mind that Ta-Aih Kuwh is a name of 
Arabia, whilst Po jitf ia tAf nnme of Penia. 
With further refereaoe to Mr Phillips's 
inteTeating replies to my qaeriea, I mt,y say 
that 1 am led bo believe that San-fuh-tsi is 
a name of Sumatra, or that more nortberu 
part of it now held by the Achuenese. The 
deacription of the people, their dwellings, 
and the frequent resort of ships of all 
nations to this the UlUma ThiUt of Chines*- 
voyagen in ancient times, abundantly con- 
firm thia. Fvh-iit^kvjoh, I think, points 
to the Byzantine empire, aa ruling over 
Alia Minor &C., and having its capital in 
Constantinople. The aharacters MR JKk, 
have varied in pronoundation from pih to 
puk or /lA. Puh-Un, as remarked by 
Pauthier, is not far removed from polin, 
the wwnaatiTe form oimiii, the more man- 
ageable half, to the Cbuese, of the name uf 
the city of Constantino. 

Another means of determining tbe iden- 
tity of Chinese names of foreign countries, 
is afforded in the Sanscrit, Arabic and other 
Babifl terms, which are given as synunymes ' 
of substances, in the Pen I'aitv and other 
works. In tbe mention of this I have been 
anticipated by the remark of Mr W. F. 
Mayers, in liis article in No. of this 
journal, on the (J-tain-pa flower. I cannot 
■peak of any nucoeaa iu this reeearch, which 
oilla for peculiar linguistic accomplish ~ 
ments. Judging from some of the Arabic i 
ttanaferencee into Chinese spelling, niorb 
assiataniw may be hoped from this riuartar, 
than the clumaineea of the ChineHe in such 
matten may have led ns to expect. 

• F. PoRTRR Smith. 

Hankow, July 27, 1S69. 

FuRTHiR Notes on Ti&o-chih 

(N. SVM*Ttt*)- 

Having I think sufficiently proved in my 
former notes upon Sumatra that Tiao-chih 
^&^p was aituati^ in that Island and not 
upon the borders of the Caspian i>ea, a few 
further parliculara ooucemiog it may not 
prove uninieresting. 

Tbe Fo wnh chih {$ 4^ j^ speaks of 
it aa follows : 

"The kingdom of T'iao chih is situated 
upon the Western Sea. Lions and Ui-ge 
birds are to be found in it." The Kwau^ 
ch.1, g^, "fK.,k.„,5||5|| 85 



states: — "the neck, body, breast and feet 
of tbeae birda reoemble those of a camel, 
its height is from S to 9 feet, its wings 
are 10 or more feet long ; its food is barley ; 
and its eggs are as large as jara." 'J'his ia 
the oatricfaTot the present day. 

In the reign Di Yuan-ti of the Han 
dynasty there was a bird as large as a pony 
brought to China from that country and 
people called it Yuan Keu ^^ Jg. 

Another aocount of Tiao-cUili is to be 
met with in the Kin ting t'sieu luh S^^ 
^^ where a rude drawing of the coin- 
age of the oouDtr;r i» to be found, a faoai- 
mile of which is given below. 



The Gan seih chang lao oh'uan'^^ 
^^-f^.'of the former Han, states that 
" the waters are wpak at Tiao-chib, but the 
country of the Se wang moo ^^"S >" 
not seen from there ; one going,by water 
friim thence iu a westerly direction for a 
10() days will arrive near the place,^where 
the BUD riaes(l sets.)" 

The T'ai Ping huan-yn^jhi j^^^^ 
^P mentions that the money current in 
tills country has on it a figure of a man on 
the obverse and a man on huraebaok on the 
referae. The kingdom of Tiao-chih. unva 
the Nien-yi-shih-yo-pien ■^—^^^, 
is builtjon a Jhll, and is 4U li i>. ^..^ua.- 
ference ; it is situated on the Western sea 
and has water on three sides of it ; the only 
exit by land being on the N, W. There 
ai'e Lions, Ph in oce rosso, Urge Bullocks, 
Peacocks, and monster Birds which haVo 
egj!S aa large as jars. 

This is all I can learn about Tiao-chih 
triim the books t-i which i have access. 

Ill cuniieccion with this early navigation 
to the West, 1 find the following in tbe Pi>> 
wu-chih |^/|^^ regarding oue Chang- 
kieu gg-^of the HaiiPjnMty:— i 
JB" Chang Kien ^ ^^ an Envoy of tbe 
Han DyniiBtj crni,H,-.l 'in.- \\'e,,iern sea luid 
TL-jchcd Ta-tain -^ ^." 
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We have here a record of the sea route to 
Western Asia being known and used by the 
Chinese aboat 140 years before our era. 

Amoy. Geo. PHiLLipa^ 

Chinese Oaths. 

So muc^ has of late been said and written 
in the public journals upon Chinese evi- 
dence, and the defects of the present system 
of ^'putting Chinese on oath," that no 
apology is necessary for transferring to the 
Columns of Note$ and Queriu the descrip- 
tion of the ceremony of swearing in mem- 
burs of the secret Associations in the 
Straits Settlements, cui given in the recent 
** Report of the Penang Riots." 

The Commissioners state that the Mem- 
bers of the Ghee Hin Society are bound 
by an oath, which is rendered more binding, 
in their estimation, by the ceremony of 
drinking one another's blood. The blood 
is extracted from their f orofingers, and mix- 
ed with spirits and water, in a bowl, from 
which all the new members drink. From 
the evidence of a native planter [P. 23} 
it would further appear that the ceremonies 
in question came from China, and have 
been in force for about 200 years. By the 
Rules and Regulations every member must 
obey the orders of the Chiefs of the Society. 

The following quotation extracted from 
page 47 [evidence of Shamoo] gives the must 
detailed account of the mysteries in ques- 
tion ' — 

'' At 11 o'clock we were taken into the 
Eongsee House two by two, passing 
through four doors successively, after cer- 
tain questions were asked and answered at 
each door. Two guards were stationed at 
each door. At the first, and at the other 
three doors we were asked ; 

Q. " Where do you come from ? 

A. '* From the East. 

Q. '* For what do you come here ? 

A. " We come to meet our brethren. 

Q. ''If the brethren eat rice, mixed with 
sand, will you also eat of it 1 

A. *' Yes, we will. 

(The Doorkeepers then showed a broad- 
bladed sword and asked,) 

Q. 

A. 

Q. " What can this knife do ? 

A. '' With it we can fight our enemies or 
rivals. 

Q. ''Is this knife stronger than your 
neck? 

A. " My neck is stronger. 

We were told what answers to make. 

After this we were allowed to enter. The 
Secretary was standing on a table, and a 
man was standing on the ground, in front 
of him, beside a tub of water. 



" Do you know what this is ? 
''A knife, {pisau.) 



The Secretary told the man to prick my 
finger, the third finger of the left hand, 
which he did with a needle, and the blood 
that trickled from it was allowed to drop 
into the tub of water. 

After this I was made to pass under sn^ 
other and higher table, behind the one on 
which the Secretary stood^ and upon which 
there was a Joss ^ here a man gave me three 
cents. 

On receiving the three cents, I was told 
to go to a small charcoal fire at the back, 
and step over it, the left foot first 

Near by there were three square blocks 
of granite on which I was made to a step 
with the left and right foot alternately. 

After passing these blocks, I came to a 
man who kept a kind of shop. To him I 
gave the three cents that had been given 
me and got in return some cigarettes^ Sirih 
leaves, and sweetmeats. 

Passed this, we waited until all the new 
members bad come up, when we were ali 
led round in front of the table with the 
Joss on it. 

Here we all knelt, rose again, and, from 
the tub, each drank a litUe of the water, 
in which had been mixed the blood dropped 
from the fingers of the new members. 

As we drank, we went to the back room, 
and when all were collected, we again re- 
turned to the Joss teble, where the Secre- 
tary was standing, dressed like a Chinese 
priest, and where we all knelt* 

Whilst we were kneeling, the Secretaiy 
read, in Chinese, from numerous folds oi 
red paper, for at least two hours. I did 
not understand what he said. 

I was told that this ceremony was the 
administration of the Oiith. 

Having finished reading, a fowl's head 
was cut ofiT, and the Secretary burned the 
papers he had read. 

When the fowl's head was cut off, I was 
told that whenever I was calhid by the So- 
ciety, I was to oc»me immediately. When 
called on to subeoribe, I Wiis to do so. 
When there was any Funeral, I was te at- 
tend if called. If called to a marriage, I 
was to go. If called at any time assistance 
was required, or to go and fight, I must go 
at once ; and that if I did not obey these 
Rules, I would meet with the fate of the 
decapitated fowl then before me. 

It was then about 6 a. m., all waf over, 
and we went home. 

Two months after, 1 received a receipt 
for my entrance fee ; and a " Poonchee." 
(Ticket of membership.)" 

[Thus far the evidence as published. It 
certainly goes to shew that the deoapitatioD 
of a fowl and the drinking one anothsi's 
blood were at one time recognized oer^- 
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monieB in China when a binding oath was 
to be sworn.] 

I sabjoin from the appendix traoslations 
of the words used at the various oeremouies 
noticed above : — 

At the ceremony of ** KUling the cock" 
thefoUowing is recited. 

The unfaithful and unrighteous are the 
country's destruction. 

They are smart in revealing secrets, 

Seize them and cut off their heads to ap- 
pease our anger, 

For a cock is a cock, it cannot become 
another creature. 

On its head it has a comb like a red 
bonnet, and its tail is like a lance ; 

Its whole body is of embroidered silk as 
a dress and garment, 

The brethren who swore fraternity cut 
off your head. 

If there are traitors amongst them, they 
shall perish like this cock. 

At the ceremony of " Pricking the finger and 

leUing out blood " the following is recited, 
[A silver needle is held in the hand ;] 

For the sake of Beng we prick ourselves 
in the finger, the same throughout the four 



If there are traitors there, blood will not 
appear, 

The faithful and loyal, will let out a drop 
of blood of the bright red color. 

Another, 

We sqneeised out the blood and unani- 
mously worshipped the five men, 

Who, at that time, pledged themselves 
under the peach trees, 

From the beginning to the present time, 
what we have sworn to, we will never 
change. 

But we wiU be more cordial than those 
bom from the same womb, and of one fiesh 
and bone. 

At the ceremony of " Drinking of the bloody 
wine " thefoUowing is recited, 

[Each drinks a cup of the bloody wine.] 

In the flowery pavilion we worshipped 
the five dragons, • 

We let out blood and swore fraternity 
iogetlier, 

The five lakes and four seas are all alike. 

This night we have sworn together, to be 
united and form a union of a thousand le. 

All who have been collected together 
under heaven, are the followers of Hong. 

We took a golden needle, drew out blood 
and swore an oath together. 

Let the blood-letting covenant be stored 
up in our heart, till our hairs turn white.*' 

From this it would appear a form ana- 
logooa to our " oath " is observed by Chi- 



nese, at all events by those connected with 
Secret Societies. But it is observable that 
the general tenor of the evidence describes 
the fear of vengeance on the part of other 
members of the Society as the chief pro- 
tection against individual treachery. 

D. 



Invention op Gunpowder. 

The following article appeared in the 
Athtnoeum of December, 1868 * from the 
pen of Captain H. Briickenbury, R.A. As 
likely to provoke discussion in the pases of 
Notes and Queries it may be wortn inser- 
tion : — 

X. Y. Z. 

In the AthenoRum of the 28th ult., Mr, 
Henry Kingsley asks my ** opinion as to 
the date of the invention of gunpowder in 
China." As I have no knomedge of Ori- 
ental languages, and no sources of informa- 
tion other than those open to the public, 
my opinion is only formed from JBhiropean 
writings, of which I have collated such as I 
could find bearing on the subject ; and I 
incline to the belief that " gunpowder," 
in its true sense, waa not invented in 
China at all. 

Of these certainly the most important is 
Pere GaubiL He says that when Ogdai- 
£Lhan besieged Lo-yang, the Chinese defen- 
ders made use of pao to hurl stones against 
him, and the structures of wood, straw and 
horse-dung with which the breaches made 
by Mongolian assaults were repaired, were 
set on fire by the ho-pao or fire-tubes of 
the besiegers, the original breaches having 
been produced by the use of a number of 
these tubes, each made of laths of bamboo ; 
and it is said that the noise of the explo- 
sion of the substance used in these 
tubes was heard 100 ley, or thirty 
miles. The Encydopadia Britanniea thinks 
this description *' leaves no doubt of these 
bamboo staves, hooped together, being the 
iirst attempt in China at the use of cannon." 
I confess I am more sceptical, and do not 
see in this the use of gunpowder as a pro- 
pelling agent. To begin with, the story 
smacks too much of the marvellous. If the 
explosion of the substance in the bamboo 
tubes was heard one mile, much more thirty, 
it must infallibly have burst the tube ; and 
I think one experiment of that nature would 
have been enough even for the Tartar 
followers of the brave son of Gengis- 
Khan. The fact that pao now signifies 
gttns goes, I think, for nothing ; because 
exactly as we English took the word gonnes^ 
which had existed long before gunpowder 

* It wat copied in a recent namber of the 5. C 
and C. Gu^^fo.— Ed. 
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came amooK us, and by de^ees — only by 
degrees — applied it exclusively to oannon, 
BO that irord poo probably si^itied oth«r 
warlike maohines, and was applied later to 
guns. 

One may feel almost oertain that fire 
Would be used in warlike operations where 
Wooden defences bad to be destroyed, and 
that saltpetre would in that country be a 
pirt of the mixture employed ; but that the 
Chinese found out how to combine it with 
sulphur and charcoal so as to make gun- 
powder, seems to me very improbable. If 
once such a great power as gunpowder had 
been introduced, it would never have been 
lost si^hc of among such a people. Yet, as 
Mr KiUKsley says, Miurco I^olo is silent on 
the subject ; and is it likely that this nar- 
rator of battles and sieges would have pas- 
sed over' unnoticed this wonderful gun- 
powder, as yet unknown in Europe, had it 
existed in the land of his travels ? Can any 
negative evidence be stronger ? And there 
is positive evidence as well In the b^in- 
ning of the seventeenth century, the Chi- 
nese gladly accepted three pieces of cannon, 
with the men to work them, from the Por- 
tuguese of Macao (the siory may be read 
in Du Halde's History) ; and, later, they 
learned how to cast cannon from the 
Jesuits, Adam Scheel and Verbiest. Pere 
Mailla's *• Annals of the Empire,' translat- 
ed from the Chinese, give no accounts of 
the early use of gunpowder ; and when the 
evidence is weighed on both sides, the bal- 
ance appears to me to be strongly in favour 
of Gibbon's opinion, that gunpowder was 
introduced by the Portuguese. 

Feko-shui. — Does any one know on 
what principle Feng-shui acts ? I have fre- 
quently seen graves with a few stones 
heaped up here, and a piece of rock knocked 
out there, all, evidently, in deference to 
Feng-shui, but in what possible way it 
could affect it, is difficult for the most 
imsginative mind to conceive. If it takes 
offence at Telegraoh posts how can it look 
complacently on Mandarin poles ? If it 
were consistent, its likes and dislikes have 
lately been so often brought forward, that 
by inference it would now be possible to 
guess tolerably accurately what would and 
would not give offence, but it seems so 
coquettish that I muKJb appeal to the initi- 
ated to unravel the mystery. 

SOBPTIC. 

Chakob of Fashions. — Do fashions in 
dress change in China? I ask this more 
particularly with regard to ladies' garments. 

The Rao. 



QnKEy HALKBD ToBTOisB. — A fine Speci- 
men of the Luh Maou Kwei j||^ ^ ^&, 

or hairy tortoise, was lately offered for 
sale here, and the question has arisen, i» 
the creature really covered with hair, or 
with a weed peculiar to the waters in which 
it U met with 1 Specimens have reached 
home from this, but I have never heard 
what decision European naturalists have 
arrived at. Can any of your readers en- 
lighten me 7 

From the Pun tsaoti, one learns that the 
tortoise referred to is found in the dis- 
trict of Nan-hai in Kwang-tung, and Tae 
Chow in Hupeh. The true specimen ia 
onl^ as larffe as o copper cash, and is said to 
thnve well in confinement if supphed with 
fish and shrimps. 

Extraordinary specimens are often for- 
warded to the Emperor, and mention ia 
made of one presented by a priest to 
'^Heuen Tsung" of the Tang dynasty, 
which was only one inch in lengUi, and 
which was found to possess a charm over 
the poison of snakes and serpents. 

Hankow, August 1st fi. E. H. 

ViLLAGK Notables or Hbadmxn. — Mr 
Alabaster in his obliging reply to my query 
on fairs in China makes mention of village 
notables — will he or any other correspoo* 
dent kindly give me some information as 
to the extent of their authority, the claim 
they have to their position, and on any 
other matter connected with a class of men 
who, though not seemingly recognised aa 
officials, appear to have more influence in 
their own sphere than the regular agents 
of the Government ? 

Swatow. Banvbb. 

DrvoBCBS IS China. — Are these obtain- 
able among the Chinese, and if so does the 
injured party receive any compensation 
from the injurer ? 

Canton. Mabbibd Man. 

BrBACH of PBOtflSB OF MaERIAGK. 

Can a jilt be sued for such, and are damages 
awarded, as is usually the case with us, 
only when the lady is plaintiff? 
Canton. Loybb. 



The Titlb j§^5''~~^^ "^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
readers give me an explanation of the term 
or rather title of 4§9[S <^Ppl^od or given to 

the Patrons or Founders of Budhist Monas- 
teries ? It is supposed to be of Indian origin 
and merely the phonetic representation of 
some Indian word, but the only word like 
it I can find, Thanuadar, can scarcely be 
the right one. O. A. 
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Stbbet 0EiS8.--Wi)l any one capable of 
BO doiog oblige me by describing the various 
znstmmeuts nied by street dealers, barbers, 
knife grinders, d^c, to denote the character 
of their goods, or their profession, such as 
the smaii drum of the thread seller, <Src. ? 

Swatow. Bannkr. 

Thb HaXkab.— An eager enquirer shall 
feel himself very grateful to learn reliable 
information from the gentle readers of 
Notes and Queries respe^Lng Hakkas' tra- 
dition, whence and how this nation origin- 
ated and what language is spoken by them? 

Singapore. P. Syn Fat. 

[Our correspondent (whose English will 
bear revision) had better consult the first 
and second ▼olumes of this publication, 
whicli contain a series of able articles on the 
Hakka people. — £d.] 

Sumatra and thb Po-mu. (VoL 3, p p. 
90 and 106).— WiU Mr Geo. Phillips kindly 
state whether his Note under tne above 
heading is intended as a serious contribution, 
or merely as a good-humoured skit at the 
reductiones ad absurdum which are occasion- 
ally worked out by writers who indulge in 
feographical parallels d la Captain Fluellen ? 
f intended in the latter sense, it must be 
admitted to be excellently done ; but if 
seriously meant, a few lines of confutation 
might prove a comfort to the injured shade 
of SzB-MA Tb'ixn. 

Thb Euplectblla Spboiosa. — Having 
read in the China Magazine that the E^ 
pUetella Speciosa is the work of a [kind of] 
beetle, I should feel much obliged if some 
ooleopterist would kindly give me any in- 
formation relative to this extraordinary 
insect Hyd&adephaoa. 

Responhibility of Chikesb in oases of 
Accidental Death. — I should be glad to 
know what is the real foundation for the 
commonly-received belief that Chinese 
householders are liable to get into trouble 
with their own authorities if a dead body 
or dying person be found near their dwell- 
ing. If such is really the state of the case, 
is it in consequence of any legal enactment 
or merely owing to oppressive conduct on 
the part of the mandarins ? 

A. Lawybr. 

Superstition with regard to Kettles. 
— I have observed that the Chinese object 
to tiie spout of the kettle beins turned 
outwards — with us, the case is the other 
way, and the reason is to avoid the smoke 
getting in — what can the Chinese reason be? 

Swatow. Mbrhaid. 



The Legend of the Moon and Chang 
Noo.— (VoL in, p. 26). i^ot being in 
possession of the Lu She Ch'un TsHn I can- 
not pretend to ^ve a decisive reply to *' In- 
quirer's" question respecting the supposed 

office *S ^k Ck^aiig J, or to pass an opi- 
nion on Uie hypothesis put forward in the 
quotation from that ancient work, forming 
the basis of the queiy on this subject ; but 
a few words with respect to the legend 
referred to and the authorities on which it 
rests may nevertheless be ventured upon. 
** Inquirer" founds his query upon apas- 
sage from the work entitled Tan Yuan 
Tming hiihy by Yang Sh^n, which is larvely 
quoted from in the Kik Che King Yuan 
Cyclopaedia. He seems to have slightly 
misapprehended the meaning of one portion 
of the passage, however, and the following 
rendering is suggested : *' I'he legend of 
Cb'ang-ngo in the moon first occurs in 
Hwai-nan Tsze (6. C. 100) and in the Ling 
Hien of Chang Ueng, (A. D. 120). In rea- 
lity, this is an error, arising from the fact 

that a [certain] Ch'ang I ^ ^^ was an 

astrological observer of the moon. Of old. 
He and fio observed the sun, and Ch'ang 
I the moon. These were the tilles of func- 
tionaries, and occur in the Lu She Ch*un 
Tt^iu, In later times the name became 
corrupted into Ch'ang-ngo, from the simi- 
larity in sound between i and NgoJ*^ 

Whatever may have been the office of 
Ch'ang I mentioned in the 2nd century 
B. o. by the authors of the hu She CKun 
Ts^vu it seems certain that later writers 
know nothing of the title, but there is at 

present a ^^'^ a) Chiang I Szein charge 

of a portion of the Imperial sacrificial rites, 
and a bare possibility of confusion between 
the two characters may be suggested. A 
more interesting topic of inquiry is the 
legend itself and its various developments, 
which opens up the vista of mythology in 
the actual process of growth. No one can 
compare the Chinese legend with the popu- 
lar European belief in the *' Man in the 
Moon," as sketched, for instance, Mr Bar- 
ing-Gould's '* Curious Mytbs of the Middle 
Ages " (First Series, p. 179) without feeling 
convinced of the certainty that the Chinese 
supertition and the English nursery tale are 
both derived from kindred parentage, and 
are linked in this relationship by numerous 
subsidiary ties. The idea, says Mr Gould, 
of placing " animals in the two great lumi- 
naries of heaven is very ancient and ... a 
relic of a promival superstition af the Aryan 
race." A tree, an old man, and a hare are, 
as Mr Gould shews in vauious passages, the 
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inhabitants assigned to the moon in Indian 
fable ; whilst the curious notion that the 
human recluse condemned to an abode in 
the lunar regions owes his transportation 
thither to an act of theft or of scnlege is a 
well-known concomitant of the story in all 
lands. In all the range of Chinese mytho- 
logy there is, perhaps, no stronger instance 
of identity with the traditions that have 
taken root in Europe than in the case of the 
legends relating the mof>n ; and, luckily, it 
is not difficult to trace the origin of the 
Chinese belief in this particular instance. 
The celebrated Liu Ngan, author (in part, 
at least) of the wirtings known as Hwai- 
nan Tsze, is well-known to have been the 
patron of travelled philosophers, uuder 
whose guidance he studied and pursued the 
cabalistic practices which eventually betray- 
ed him to his death ; and the famous astro- 
nomer Chang Udng was avowedly a diBciple 
of Indian teachers, That the writings de- 
rived from two such hands are found giving 
currency to an Indian fable is, therefore, 
not surprising ; and I there seems to be 
ground for suspicion that the name Ch'ang- 
ngo (or, as the dictionaries assert, more 
properly Heng-ngo) appearing in their 
treatises may be the corrupt representation 
of some Hindoo sound, rather than con- 
nected, as the writer quoted above suggests, 
with the doubtful title of an office obscure- 
ly mentioned in times long anterior to the 
dates at which they wrote. The statement 
given by Chang Hdng is to the effect that 

** How I ^^^ — ^the fabled inventor of ar- 
rows in the days of Yao and Shun — obtain- 
ed the drug of immortality from Si Wang 
Mu (the fairy *' Royal Mother" of the 
West) ; and Ch'ang-Ngo, (his wife) having 
stolen it, fled to the moon, and became the 
frog — chan-chu — which is seen there." The 
later faberlists have adhered to this story 
and amplified its details, as for instance in 
the Kwang Ki a pleasing story of a subse- 
quent reunion between How I and his wife 
is told ; but in general the the myth has 
been handed down unaltered, and the la<iy 
Ch'ang-ngo is still pointed out among the 
shadows in the surface of the moon. In its 
etymological bearings, the legend is well 
worthy of further investigation. 

W. F. M. 

Institution op Peovincial Officbs in 
China, (VoL 3, p. 107.) — The remarks with 
which " C. A." accompanies his query on 
this subject draw attention to a vety in- 
teresting field of study; of which the results, 
however, do not support the theory indi- 
cated by *^ C. A." viz., an invasion of the 
** constitutional " system of Provincial gov- 
ernment since the Manchow conquest of 



China, evinced in the functions attributed 
to officials bearing the title of Tsung-tu 
(Viceroy) Semtrfu (Governor), Ta/o-UU^In- 
tendant), d^c. 

Several Chinese writers of high reputation 
for accuracy and learning — among them the 
distinguished scholars Ku Ten-wu and Chao 
Yi — have investigated the historical ques- 
tions involved in the institution of various 
administrative offices ; and other sources of 
information, such as the Stu Win Hien 

Tur^ K'ao ^ ^ S^jg^ or Continui^ 

tion of Ma Twan-liirs Cyclopssdia, and th& 

Sze WuKi Yuan ^i^|gjg>Aoompilji. 

tion dating from the fifteenth century, sup- 
ply a mass of details on this subject. All 
authorities agree in referring the origin of 
the existing high Provincial offices to the 

TszeShe $l]^ or Inquisitors of the Haa 

dynasty ; but as these functionaries differed 
in every imaginable respect from their suc- 
cessors, the Tu Fu Sze Too of the present 
day, the comparison which is thus in inati- 
tuted is in reality only another way of 
tracing the forms of Provincial government 
from its origin to its latest stage of develop* 
ment. Following in this respect the ex- 
ample of the Chinese themselves, and re- 
verting to the second century B.C., we find 
She Hwaug-ti, the founder of the existing 
Chinese poUty, dividing hia newly constituted 

Empire into thirty-six Kewn ^^ or gover- 
norships, the embryo at once of the Pro- 
vinces and Prefectures of the present day. 
These territorial sections obliterated the 
«* States" and "Principalities" of the 
feudal system, and seem to have been based 
upon the idea of dividing by four the origi- 

Dal Nine Provinces (4f^ JT|)of Tu the Great. 

To each of these sections of the Empire & 
governor was appointed, with the title Skovy 

^i5 — Guardians, — which was subsequently 

modified during the Han dynasty by the 

addition of the epithet Vai H|j^, grand ; and 

this designation fai show has continued un- 
interruptedly in use during nineteen hun- 
dred years. At present it is employed a» 

the honorary title of Prefects, Che Fu 4^ 

1^ whose governments, still designated 

Keun in literary parlance, are held to cor- 
respond with the original divisions of the 
Empire in B.C. 221. A system, however^ 
in which no intermediate ranks existed be- 
tween the local administrators of govern* 
ment and the Ministers of State at court 
could not fail to be attended with practical 
inconvenience and injurious results ; and it 
is found accordingly that in B.C. 106 the 
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Emperor Wu Ti of the Han dyna^ity took a 
step further in organization, by appointing 
thirteen Ttax. She, the Inquisitors aooye re- 
ferred to, under whose control the Empire 
was parcelled out into an equal number of jm 

"^P, diyisions or provinces. These bore the 

following names, the greater portion of 
which are identical with those allotted in 
the geogiaphy of Tn : — 




El 



^Chow 
jk^Chow 
jj^ Chow 

jf|Chow 

H Talng 
^Chow 




Yang 
M Chow 

^jEing 
jj{Chow 



^KlBO 

fit Che 




Yii 



^Chow 

i!& Yih 

J4J Oiow 

J^ Liang 
JJJ Chow 
(See Tung Kien, Kang Mu, Haiv Wa Ti, Yiian 

Fung, 5th year.) 

The functions of the Inquisitors who were 
appointed to the control of these thirteen 
divisions of the Empire were, however, only 
to a certain degree characterised by supe- 
riority over those of the local governors, 
the ^ai ahoWy and their subordinates, the 

hien ling j^^^ or district magistrates. 

In fact, their duty appears to have been that 
of scrutiny rather than of control. This 
is [clearly shewn by Ku Ten-wu in his 

Jih Che Luh Q ^^ Kiilan 9, where he 

details the six Articles — ^^^ (& — in which 

their scope of action was expressed ; and it 
appears that they were principally required 
to hold circuit courts of appeal, where any 
shortcomings on the part of the local govern- 
ments were to be denounced. This system 
endured, with occasional slight moditica- 
tions, until the end of the sixth century of 
our era, by which time, however, the tsze 
she had lost their peripatetic and appellate 
functions, and had become simply local 
governors, like the fai shoWy with whom 
they had become interchangeable. The 
Empire, in fact, was growing rapidly, and 
the simple institutions of the Han dynasty 
were no longer adapted to its extensive terri- 
tory and vast population. The T'ang dynas- 
ty, under whose rule in the early part of the 
seventh century almost the entire area of 
modem China (Proper) first became united, 
hud the foundation of the modem Provin- 



cial system by the grouping of the 358 ehow 
and/u of which the empire was at that time 

composed, into ten T<io ^W. To each of 

these great divisions superior officers were 
appointed, under a variety of titles, which 
gave place at length, in the middle of the 

8th century, to that of Tsieh Tu She ^ 

I^^C' ^^^^^ ^^'^y ^ translated Comptrol- 
ler or Governor. This office was usually 
filled by some prince of the blood or Court 
favourite, and involved the supreme mili- 
tary command. The supervision of the 
civil government of the prefectures compo- 
sing the Too or Provinces was entrusted in 
A.i>. 712 to peripatetic functionaries en- 
titled Ngan CKa She ^^^t the fore- 
runners of the provincial Censors or Scruti- 
neers who flourished as late as the Ming 
dynasty. The whole history of this transi- 
tion period in the life of Chinese Empire, 
when the last vestiges of a feudal system 
began to give way before the advent of an 
organized bureaucracy, is full of interest, and 
deserves to be carefully studied in connection 
with the queries propounded by " 0. A. ;" 
but to trace step by step the gradual develop- 
ment of the existing system of Chinese pro- 
vincial government would furnish matter 
for a special treatise, and cannot profitably 
be compressed within a page or two of 
Notes and Queries. It may be remarked, 
however, as an obvious fact that the pre- 
sent superior ranks in the provincial govern- 
ments are manifestly the lineal descendants 
of those instituted in the Chinese Middle 
Ages, and are the natural result of enlarging 
boundaries and increasing progress in the or- 
ganization of civil office. Thus we find that 
in the Sung d3aiasty (about the beginning of 
the twelfth century) it was thought expedient 
to concentrate the whole of the civil and mi- 
litary control of the then existing Provinces 
in the hands of functionaries who received the 

appellation of CVeng Siuan She ^^^ 

or Promulgator of Authority, and whose 
rank continued for centuries to be supreme 
in the local administration. Toward the 
close of the fourteenth century, the title 
wasslightly augmented, being converted into 

Ch'eng Siuan Fu ChSyig She Sze ^^^ 

)6^^H ^ , which may be translated as Ad- 
ministrator of Government, and which has 
continued in existence until the present 
day, although its bearer is no longer the 
supreme Provincial authority. It is the title 
borne by the high officer familiarly termed 

Fan-Vai ^^ ^ , and known to Earopeans 

as the Provincial Treasurer or Finandal 
Commissioner, though in reality (yhief Com- 
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missioner of Govemment would more aocn- 
rately doBcribe his functious. The CWimg 
m.win Ptt CK^ingShelixe^ in fact, is Tirtoally 
the Lieutenant Goyemor of a Cluneae Pro- 
Tince, and although hit rank has for oentu- 
ries past been overshadowed hj that of the 
Seun-fu and Taung-iu^ he nevertheless re- 
tains more than one tradition and preroga- 
tive bequeathed from the days when he 
stood alone at the head of the Provincial 
Government. His honorary title, Fang-peh 

•"fcYj^,— Chief of the Region— is a literal 

reproduction of the epithet bestowed upon 
the viceregal governors appointed by Tao 
and Shun. In bis hands also is (theoreti- 
cally) placed the sole authority for the nomi- 
nation of subordinate district functionaries. 
But the Fu ChSng She <Sbe of the present 
day is himself the direct and undoubted 

subordinate of the Tu Fu '^ j||^ the Vice- 
roy and Governor, to whose appointment 
^'C. 4. 's" query principally refers. That 
these ranks are not the creation of the 
Manchow dynasty now rulioff over China has 
already been observed ; and in support of 
the assertion the following extract is trans- 
lated from the 8m WH Hien Tung K'ao : 

** In the early part of the reign of Bung 
Wu of the Biing dynasty (A.D. 1368-1398) 
Wn Chdng was appointed Ttung Tu of the 

grain transportation department — w[^^ 

^^—and the [high officials] in the 
frontier provinces were in some cases in- 
vested with the title of Tsung ^^ )j^^ 

(Comptroller General); which title was first 
exchanged in the 7th year of the reign Kia 
Tsing (A.D. 1628) for that of Tmmg-tu 

^^. Officers with the title Seunrfu 

^KK ^ were first nominated to points of 

special importance during the reign Tung 
Lo, (about A.D. 1410) ; and in the reigns 
Hung Hi and SitLan Teh (AD. 1425—1435) 
additional offices of this kind were created, 
until by degrees they were extended to all 
the Provinces." 

From the foregoin§[ it will be seen that 
instead of being an innovation introduced 
by tiie Aianchow conquerors of China, the 
offices of Ttung-tu and 8eim-fa were intro- 
duced long previously. They were, in fact, 
^e natural outcome of the bureaucratic 
system which had been gradually perfecting 
itself during man^ ages. The tendency of 
this was the multipl^tion of offices in a 
sradually ascending scale from the thresh- 
nold of the peasant's hut to the steps 
of the Throne, each degree of which 
might be mounted by a candidate qualified 
aocttrding to the oompaot by which the 



State had bound itself to provide dignities 
for the people. The Governors or ^un-fu 
appear to have been developed from the 
travelling supervisors or comptrollers, — 

ngat^ftt^ne ^r ^ ^— of the earlier 

years of the Ming dynasty, and the first 
incnmbentii of sucli offices were in fact, 

members of the Censorate or Yii SKe ^tj31 

S^ ) who were sent to swnfu — ^patrol and 

tranquillize — the various Provinces. After 
these ambulatory functionaries had subsided 
into permanent offices, superseding the pu 
cheng she aze as these latter had superseded 
the ngan A^a sze of the T'aug dynasty, only 
one step more was needed to achieve the 
work of centraliJBation, and this was com- 
pleted by the appointment of a tsung tu 
to supervise the govemment of a pair of 
Provinces, and to combine the chidf milir 
tary command with the highest civil rank. 
The position occupied by a tgung'tu is pre- 
cisely that of a Governor General and Com- 
mander-in-chief, as the titles borne by such 
functionaries fully indicate, and to translate 
the term as " Viceroy" is to give the posi- 
tion a higher importance than is conceded 
to it by the Chinese themselves. Tbis^ 
however, is a question apart from the sul>- 
ject of the present inquiry, and may be 
recurred to at a future tima 




As regards the office of Tao-t'ai ^^ m 

or Intendant of Circuit, this certainly ap- 
pears to be in the main an institution (in 
its existing form, at least) of the present 
dynasty, although connected in an unbroken 
line with the supervisors of the various 
Tao or Circuits who held office under the 
Yttan dynasty, and who were the successors 

of the Kiocvn Ck^a She fB^^^^ instituted 

by the Sung Emperors ; whence, doubtless, 
the honorary title of jBTtoan Ch*a applied to 
the modern ta»>'tai8 is derived. The Inten- 
dant of Circuit at the present day seems to 
be considered a supervising and not an 
administrative officer, an outlying agent of 
the provincial government, and not a func- 
tionary directly exercising judicial or fiscal 
authority. This probably accounts for the 
peculiarity in the relations between a iao- 
fai and his immediate inferior, a piefeot^ 
which "C. A." remarks upon. The rank 

of fung-che |^ ^ or Sub-prelect is oer- 

tainly as old as the Sung dynasty, when 
an officer of this rank was attached to 
each territorial division of the grade of /u 

)j^, chow JK, or keun ^. 

In fine, it appears certain that, despite 
all its faults, the existing gov«nu[iient of 
China must be wholly absolved of the 
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** usurpation" of '^constitutional authori- 
ty" with which it has been charged by 
"O.A.," in BO far, at least, as the institu- 
tion of the offices above mentioned is 
concerned. The employment of such a term 
as ''constitutional" to the rules upon 
which a despotic government, theoretically 
absolute, conduces its affairs, is liable to 
mislead if construed too closely ; but there 
can be no doubt that in perpetuating the 
literary systens as the basis of official ad- 
vancement the rulers of China have strictly 
maintained the ancient constitution of the 
Empire. This fundamental system U in no 
wise affected by the occasional substitution 
of one ottic«^ for another, or the gradual 
concentration of authority in a limited 
number of hands. 

W. F. Mayers. 

The Chiitbsb word Ma-tow. (Vol. 3, 
p. 93).— The question asked by "Q" has 
occupied the attention of more than one 
Chinese writer, but not, it would appear, 
with very satisfactory results. The ex* 
planation given by one archaeologist, who 

defines the characters ]^ sS ma^fow 

(literally signifying '* horse head"), as 

an anchoring-place for boats at a land-and- 
water junction, is based upon sundry quota- 
tions from the historians of the siith and 
seventh centuries, where the term is first 
found made use of ; and is to the effect 
that a jetty built for the shipment of troops 
aiid huneM first received the designation in 
question. This, as the result of native in- 
quiry, may perhaps satisfy "Q." respecting 
the origin oi the term ; though it must be 
cfiufessed that the explanation seems in 
some degree deficient. W. F. M. 

Inqubsts nr Chtka. — (Vol. 3, p. 93.) 
Every district Magistrate is bound to hold 

an inquest, siang yen jjfj^^j^* or yen she ^ 

JS, in CHses of death to which suspicion 

attaches, on the application of an interested 
Ortrty. Unless called upon to do so, I be- 
lieve a Che-hien would never institute an 
inquest of his own motion ; — the object be- 
ing in fact considered as a step toward the 
satisfaction of the grievance complained of 
by the friends of the person supposed to 
have been murdered. This accounts for 
the title of the work in which the rules for 
examining dead bodies are laid down, 

namely, the Si Yuah Luh ^^^, or 

Treatise on the [means] for the iiedress of 
WronifB. The elaborate practice which is 
detailed in. this ancient (but easily accessi- 
ble) work is ooi^ded to the hands of the 



Wu Tm f-Hpf^) or Examiner of dead 

bodies, a low funtionary attached to each 
District yamun. The report made by this 
person to the Magistrate corresponds to the 
'' finding" of our coroner's jury. 

W.F. M. 

The Tbrm " Wai-lo." (Vol. 2, No. 11, 
p. 175 and No. 1% p. 191)— Having been 
informed that the imperative term " Wai- 
lo" is constantly used in the sense of "Be 
ofl:'" or "Go away," I presume it neverthe- 
less to be a derivation from the Portuguese. 
'* Wai" is doubtless a corruption of ** Vai," 
the imperative mood of the Portuguese 
verb "ir" to go, to i^o off (in French : aller, 
s'en aller), and "Id" (pron. lo) is an adverb 
of place, meaning there, yonder (in French 
Ik, en ce lieu). J. A. B. 

Banca, February, 1869. 

Chinese Inqcjrsts, (voL 3, page 93).— 
In answer to Liaug-kung-fu, the following 
remarks will embody a reply to his queries. 

All deaths from accident, drowning, 
strangulation or suspicious circumstances 
must be submitte<l to the coroner for in- 
quest. Interment may be effected by em- 
ploying the services of geomancers or necro- 
mancers who grant certificates of death, in 
natural oases, which suffice to pass the dty 
gate keepers as in Peking. These diviners 
are a body distinct in themselves, and not 
under mandarin control except in cases 
where certificates are granted under false 
pretences, and then the^ run the chance 
of the neighbours not giving information. 
If the good but superstitious offices of the 
death registrar be impossible, in such cases 
the only course left is to have it noted 
through the proper Tamdn, which always 
causes a delay of at least three days. The 
examination of the injured or dead person 
must take place on the very spot whatevtr 
and wbjerever that may be. No one dare 
move the body. The law effectually throws 
a stumbling block in the way of saving life 
and mitigating suffering by preventing any 
one from using the ordinary means. The 
law arrangements are grievous, inconve- 
nient and dangerous, especially in summer, 
whether it be in the public street or in the 
wards of a hospital. The washing process is 
filthy and inconvenient in the extreme, and 
without these UHtshings no examination is 
legal or valid. The following is the man- 
ner usually pursued on the 3rd day after 
death — the inquest for injury alone is slight- 
ly modified : the body is laid out by the 
police preparatory to inspection, chairs and 
tables are arranged at a respectable diBtanoe 
to windward to insure immunity to olfactory 
nerves and yet to command a view of the 
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ablutions. A fire is generally lighted be- 
tween the tables where the ofiicials are seat- 
ed and the dead body. One of the officers 
takes down the depositions of the examiner, 
the police carry pails of water and others 
stand with burning incense in their hands 
and keep continually replenishing the in- 
cense fire. The body is first filled with 
water, and then lustily washed by the po- 
lice, which generally carries off all the 
epidermis. As the body lies on its back 
the examiner commences his manipulations 
with chopsticks, probing the head and face, 
then right and left sides, ribs and lower 
extremities, in the most careful manner. 
After satisfying himself on the anterior as- 
pect, the body is turned, and the same pro- 
cesses take place as in front. The examiner 
afterwards proceeds to the table, where his 
depositions are taken down and then the 
mandarins, with the relatives of the de- 
ceased, along with the examiner, go over the 
whole case again, dwelling particularly on 
the supposed causes of the death or seat of 
the injury. Before attempting this, the 
officials, who have been partaking freely of 
snufi^ introduce rolls of paper into their 
nostnls, and with wet towels in their hands, 
which Uiey hold to their mouths, they pro- 
ceed to the side of the body. The body is 
afterwards coffined and is generally taken 
home by the relatives, or to the police 
station, or it may be allowed to remain at 
the spot of injury or death till the injurer 
or murderer confesses his fault or crime and 
sentence has been passed upon him. Some- 
times two or more examinations take place 
with the view of verifying the statements of 
the prisoner or persons implicated. 

In 1865 opposite the Liang-kung-fu after 
a shower of rain, the arm of a human being 
was washed into the canal. A search was 
instituted and the skeleton of a man, as was 
supposed, was found. Information was con- 
veyed to the police, and after a short time 
a preliminary examination took place, 
under the superintendence of subordinates. 
They came to no decision, and were 
unable to say whether it was a male or 
female skeleton, what time might have 
elapsed since death, or the causes of death. 
The body was returned to the drain and 
covered with a piece of matting and two 
large stones. A fortnight after, two tents 
were erected, and six officers from the 
Boud of Ceremonies arrived and took their 
seats in one of the tents. Opposite them 
was a cauldron with boiling water, and the 
other tent with the medical men and police. 
The coroner generally is not a medical man. 
The bones were submitted to a testing exa- 
mination in the boiling cauldron of water, 
with the view of detecting if possible any 



bruises on the bones, and in this way to 
arrive at the cause of death. No marks of 
violence were discovered by this macerat- 
ing process. The head, which was carefully 
wrapped in paper and bran and saturated 
with spirit, was next exposed and submitted 
to a like crucial experiment ! Only a small 
piece of the skin of the chest and head re- 
mained, and even that thinned and full of 
holes. The skull was fractured. They de- 
tected that the fracture did not agree with 
the sutures, and they tried to make the 
thinning and tbe holes agree with the 
fractured part. At this examination they 
determined that it was a female skeleton 
and pointed in proof of it, to the coccyx. 
Their attention was called to the breadth of 
the puhic arch and the triangular form of 
the obturator foramen, but in their estimation 
they signified little. The bones of some of 
the lower animals were pointed out to them 
in the same drain. 

if the querist desires further information 
on this subject he will not require to go &r 
from the Liang-ku-f a to obtain it. 

J. DuDOBOir. 

Peking, 30th July, 1869. 

Oontribnton are requested to write 
their contributions "legibly" and when 
practioable on one side of the paper only. 
Especially is this necessary with Soien- 
tiflo terms. Borne recent errata have 
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request We also beg them invariably 
to head their Aeplies with a reference 
in brackets to the No. and page of the 
Query answered by thenu 
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Palm Trees. 
(Continued from page 117.) 

The Kwahg-langtI^J]^ orCaryota^p. 

This is the Palm tree referred to in 1n- 
tjriRER's query (p. 75) under the title of 
"Sago palm." 

This species of Caryota grows pretty fre- 
quently in the neighbourhood of Canton, 
being only planted however in monastic 
and temple grounds for ornament ; along 
the banks of the, West River it becomes 
more abundant), and may frequently be 
seen rearing its graceful head above the 
other trees of natural woods ; on the bor- 
ders of Kwang'si is a magnibceut grove 
formed entirely of these trees. 

The identity of the Canjota with the 
Kwang-lan(j of Chinese authors is not per- 
fectly free from doubt, for the plate of this 
tree given in the Pun Ts'ao does not at all 
accord with the Caryota ; aud the state- 
ments of authors that sago is made from 
the pith of the tree, is not verified, so far 
as I can ascertain, by the practice of south- 
em Ciiiuese of the present day. 



Though the plates in the Pun' Ts'ao 
scarcely deserve the censure * con veyed in 
the remark of another correspondent, to 
the effect that it is often dithcult to tell 
whether the figure is intended for th^t of a 
plant or a bird, they are certainly by no 
m^an^ a sure guide ; as collateral evidence 
in the identity of a tree' they are however 
often serviceable ; but in' the present case 
it must be remembered that the tree intend- 
ed to be represented grew only in the ex- 
treme South of the modem China, in Co* 
chin-China and perhaps other adjacent coun- 
tries, the whole of which territoiy was, at the 
time when the original accounts of the tree 
were written, loosely classed as the Bar- 
baric States of the Southern Ocean ; it ib 
hi(;hly probable therefore that the North«> 
ern Chinese authors never saw the tree, and 
only figured it in accordance with imperfect 
descriptions, filling up the gaps by drafts 
on their own imaginations ; these descnp* 
tions all agree in describing Hie leaves as 
like those of the Fan Palm, and so indeed 
is the KwangAang figured ; but the leaves 
of other Palms, the Cocoa-nut and Per- 
sian Date Palms for instance, are also com- 
pared to those of the Fan Palm, and all, 
including the Areca Palm, are compared to 
each other ; it would thus appear that the 
similarity recorded is applicable to tlie 
habit of growth rather than to the form of 
the leaves, as it is represented in the plate 
of the Pun Ts'ao. 

Several reasons suggest themselves for 
the absence of verification, in the practice 
of the present day, of the alleged economic 
application of the pith ; the tree is only 
known as one of ornament in the country 
of the Canton delta, and it may be that in 
Kwang-si, Yuu-nan, and more southern 
latitudes the pith is at this day used for 
food, though unknown in the more prolific 
rice-producing country of the deltaand places 
easily accessible therefrom ; or it may be 
that in less civilized ages the inhabitants of 
those parts of the country whore the Kwang- 
lanff tlourishes, resorted to its pith as an 
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aHicle of food, but ceased to use it when 
the fidvaDcement of civilization and the pro- 
motion of agriculture afforded them more 
suitable diet. These and other such reasons 
present themselves as plausibly accounting 
for the discrepancy between the known 
practice of the present day, and the older 
written accounts of the Kvoang-lang tree. 
Whether sago really is procurable from this 
species of Caryota I am not prepared to 
say ; but that article is made from many 
different species of the Palm tribe, and in 
^India and Ceylon extensively so from an- 
other species of this very genus ; there is 
therefore nothing at all improbable in the 
statement that this tree affords a farinace- 
ous product in places favorable to its full 
development. 

In Canton the Caryota is almost always 
called Tsung ; but, as I have pointed out in 
treating of the Fan Palm, this is in popular 
language a generic term for Palms in ge- 
neral, and has been transferred specially to 
the Caryota^ because the real T^iuuf became 
so generally known by its more descriptive 
name Kw^ei ahu or fan Palm ; a species of 
Haphis {R. flnbeUifonnis L. ), an ornamental 
little Palm often seen in {gardens and court- 
yards, is also frequently called Tmiug. 
'Good evidence on this point is however to 
be gathered from popular information ; the 
name Kwaiig-lang ib sometimes givcD to the 
Caryota^ and is never applied to any other 
tree ; the fruits of the Caryota (imported 
from Shiii-tung, on the West Coast, where 
1 have s6en it growing abundantly) are sold 
in the druggists' shops under the name of 
Kicaivg-lang fruits ; and tinally there is in 
Southern China, within my experience, no 
other Palm tree to which some other name 
is not unmistakeably attached, and there- 
fore the Caryota is the only Palm to which 
the name Kioatig-lang can be referred ; that 
it is so referred correctly receives consider- 
able coniirmation, as will presently be seen, 
.from the written accounts of tlie tree. 

dt is the apparent doubts of the correct- 
mess of tliis identity which have induced 
me to dwell on this subject at so great a 
length ; but these doubts will perhaps be 
•considered as more apparent than rea^ and 
in the remaining part of this note, the 
iKioafig-lang will be written of as though 
positively identified with the Caryota. 

The Kw<mg-lang tree is rather rich in 
synonyms ; besides several of doubtful ap- 
plication to this tree, the following are by 
all authorities referred to it ; it is called 

"^^^ Kii'lang, JTi* being stated to be a 

corruption of Kwaivg ; ^ yj\J Mim-muh 

or Flimr tree^ in allusion to the alleged 

farinaceous product of its atom ; 





Tufiy-tmng ; and ^;^ Tieh muh or Iron 

tree, in allusion to the strength and durabi- 
lity of the wood. The etymology of the 
word Kwa^iglatig itself is referred by Chinese 

authors to -^ ^imtM7= smooth, and 1f0^ 

Laivf^ as appertaining to the Areca or Betel 
nut tree, the two characters having refer- 
once to the similarity in habit of the two 
trees, and the superiority of the wood of 
the former. It seems to me more proba- 
ble, that the name is of a Malayan or 
aboriginal origin ; a corresponding question 
will however be more fully noticed when 
treating of the Areca Palm. 

The numerous descriptions given of the 
Kwaiuj4'jm^ tree, are as full and correct as 
such Chinese descriptions ever are ; they 
a^ree one with the other, and with the ac- 
tual characters of the Caryuta, with very 
fair exactness, and are to the following 
effect : 

** The fcrunk is two or three feet in cir- 
cumference, and about fifty or sixty feet in 
height ; it j^rows perfectly upright, without 
any branches, and is marked with rings like 
the joints of the bamboo. The leaves grow 
from the summit of the stem in the same 
way as the leaves of the Tmny tree ; they 
are of the same kind as those of the bam- 
boo, but larger. From the top of the trunk 
issue several branches bearing clusters of 
greenish flowers, producing fruits like those 
of the Zizyphis (lit. groeu pearls, a poetical 
term for the fruits of the Z ., or so-calied 
Chinese dates) which are produced in great 
numbers and form a gracefully drooping 
panicle of great size." 

Some of the economic products of the 
Kwang lat.g have already bf en casually re- 
ferred to. Many authors mention the farina 
derived from its pith, and as an article of 
food, ciipab e of supporting life and appeas- 
ing hunger when rice is not to be had, it s 
considerably CMjlogized ; it is stated to be a 
common saying in Hainan that man need 
uevbr want so long as he has the Kieang- 
king for food, and the Areca nut for its 
stiuiulating properties ; and among the peo- 
ple of the "Southern regions," that a man 
may travel to the most distant part of the 
world while he has the Flour tree for food 
and the Wine flower for drink ; this last 
has reference no doubt to Palm tree toddy 
so much used as an intoxicating beverage 
throughout the Malayan archipelago, tke 
continental states south of China, and in 
India and Ceylon. None of the accounts 
of the farina speak of it undergoing any 
special preparation similar to the granulat- 
ing prui;ess which prepares the sago of mo- 
dern commerce ; it is merely stated that by 
cutting a few inches into the trunk a farina 
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is obtained which being grouud aiid cooked 
IB good for food. One author states that 
this kind of food ia u<sed only where lice is 
scarce ; this adds force to the suggestion 
made above that the Kicang-laJtg flour 
ceased to be used when advancing civiliza- 
tion and agriculture offered more nutritious 
food. On the whole the Chinese accounts 
of the farina of the Kwang-laihg tree agree 
very well, so far as they go, with the ac- 
counts given by European writers of that 
of the sago-palm (an entirely different tree) 
of the Malayan archipelago, and hence the 
aospicion is suggested that Chinese authors 
may possibly have referred to the former 
aome of the accounts properly appertaining 
to the latter ; but this Auspicicin would be to 
aome extent removed were it but proved that 
the Kwang-lang does contain a farinaceous 
pith capable of being used for food. 

The most important product of the 
Kwang-lang at the present day however is 
undoubtedly the fibrous sheaths or bases uf 
leaf-stalks ; this is the Tmtig fibre of native 
commerce of Canton, and in its raw state is 
compared by Chinese writers to horse and 
deer hair ; it is principally imported from 
£.wang-si, and I have before me specimens 
of the raw material brought from thence ; 
they are in the form of an isosceles tri- 
angle, about eighteen inches io length and 
ten inches wide at the base ; they are com- 
posed of fibres, longer than those of the 
Coooa-nnt tree of which Coir is made in 
India, crossing each other in two directions 
with considerable regularity ; the apex, 
which represents the lower end of the leaf 
stalk, becomes somewhat nigged, and the 
base, which represents the downward con- 
tinuation of the leaf stalk forming a por- 
tion of the trunk, is covered with a fine 
thin catide, which however soon wears off. 
The uses to which these fibres are put are 
manifold ; the entire sheaths are employed 
in covering boxes, securely fastened down 
by small ropes made of the same material ; 
aome of the ropes used in ships, and smaller 
ropes for all purposes, are twisted from the 
fibres, and are said to be remarkable for 
their power of resisting the injurious 
effects of long immersion in the water ; the 
better sorts of Tsiing brooms are also made 
from them, inferior ones being made 
from oocoa-nnt husks ; in the manufacture 
of these the bases of the sheaths form the 
sweeping portion of the broom, and the 
looser fibres at the apex ^re plaited or 
otherwise worked around the handle ; in 
like manner the bonzes of rural monasteries 
(in Lo-fau-sh^n, for instance) work them 
neatly into handles of knotted wood and 
teasing out the fibres make curious mus- 
quito whips ; among 'other articles made 



from theso fibres are mats of all kinds, 
string, brushes, sandals, &c., &c. Chinese 
authors likewise mention the employment 
of these fibres by the people of the Kwang 
Provinces, to fasten their boats with instead 
of nails ; boats so fastened attracted the 
attention of early European travellers in 
India,"* but I am not aware that they have 
been observed in China ; the object gained 
by this method of fastening, putting on one 
side the question of a knowledge or other- 
wise of the use of iron and copper, I under- 
stand to be additional pliability, a quality 
which becomes serviceable when boats have 
to be taken through surf or heavy rapids ; 
it is probable that this advantage was at 
one time, if not now, availed of in navi- 
^^atiog the head waters of the rivers of 
Kwangtuncr, or in crossinjj the surf on the 
south-western coasts of the Province. 

The wood, according to Chinese authors,* 
is of a dark color and prettily marked, like 

that of the ^ £^ (rosewood of diction- 
aries) ; it is also stated to be hard, suscep- 
tible of a good polish and to be used very 
much for economic purposes ; it would be 
interesting to know if this be really the 
case at the present day, but such enquiries 
are difficult to carry to a successful issue ; 
the carpenter has a name for each kind of 
wood he uses, and the woodsman one for 
each kind of tree he fells ; but the names are 
generally different, and neither the carpen- 
ter nor the woodsman is able to identify 
both the tree and the wood ; hence such 
enquiries must depend very much upon 
personal observation, and 1 need not say 
how limited are the opportunities for such 
observation in this country. The purposes 
to which, according to various authors, the 
wood of the Kwatig-lang is applied, are the 
manufacture of chairs, tables, agricidtural 
implements, spears, rafters, beams and 
pillars of houses, and water spouts formed 
of the split hollow trunks. The hoes made 
from this wood, especially if kept constantly 
wet, are said to be more serviceable in 
stony ground than those made with iron, 
but that they receive more injury if used 
in ground containing tough roots ; the use 

* MeDentilltts, a Dominicaa Friar, writing from 
Southern India in A.D. 1292, says, *< Their ihipi 
in these parU are mighty frail and nncoutb, with no 
iron in them, and no caolking. They are sewn like 
clothes with twine.^ Yulk's Catha^v and the Way 
ThUher, — Other writers of ancient date mention the 
same custom as appertaining to the inhabitants of the 
Maidive Islands ; one of them gives as a reason the 
existence of loadstone in the Islands, which, if iron 
were nsed, would attract the ships ; I do not find this 
saperstition repeated by Chinese writers. Tsn- 
NiNT's Ceglou, Tol. J, p. 563, and vol. 2, p. 227, 
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of the wood for spean iB attributed to 
<< foreign'' navigators, alluding no doubt 
to the trading TeBsela of the Archipelago ; 
theae spears are said to be as sharp and 
serviceable as those made of iron. In the 
present day the best poles for sedan chairs 
are made from the wood of this Palm tree, 
a choice pair sometimes attaining the value 
of a hundred dollars ; cheaper ones of the 
same material are worth eighl or ten dol- 
lars. The same wood is used for making 
poles employed in carrying burdens. 

The Kwang Tung 8in Yu states that the 
fruits are occasionaUy eaten by the people 
of the Kwang Provinces, aud used by them 
as propitiatory incense in time of drought. 
In Canton at the present day they are only 
known as forming one of the heterogeneous 
articles of the druggists' shops. 

The Kwang Provinces, and that of 'Yun- 
nan are mentioned as the places where the 
Kuoang-lamg tree chiefly grows, while it is 
also said to extend to Cochin-China and 
Taguely to the Southern Regions. Its 
prevalence on the West coast and in the 
interior of Kwangtung and on the borders 
of Kwangsi has, as intimated already, been 
verified by my own observation, and further 
testimony to its prevalence still higher 
up the head waters of the West Biver, is 
afforded by the laive importation of its 
fibres from that locaHty. It is not an un- 
common tree in the grounds appertaining 
to public buildings in Canton, and thus it 
is referred to by the author of the Kvoang 
Tung Sin Yu ; he says, KvoangAang trees, 
Fan palms and Cotton trees {Bombax) are 
commonly planted in ancestnd halls, the 
Peepul tree in Buddhist monasteries, the 
Banyan tree (Ficus retusa L,) by road side 
altars, and water-cedars {Glyptostrobus hete- 
r(*phyUu8f Endl.) aud Laichi trees by the 
sides of rivers and ponds ; this enumeration 
of the principal ornamental trees of Canton 
is quite correct at the present day. 

The Pik-lako :H|[ ^^ or Areca Palm. 

The Arecu nut, the produce of this tree, 
is better known as the Betel nut ; the lat- 
ter name however properly belongs to the 
Piper leaf which is eaten with it. There is 
no evidence, either in foreign or Chinese 
writings, that it grows further north than 
Hainan ; but the nut is so extensively used 
as a masticatory in China that the accounts 
of the tree are more full and correct than 
might otherwise have been expected. 

The Areca nut is the fruit of the Areca 
eatechu X., but whether Chinese authors in 
writing of the Pin-lang always refer to that 
particular species, or whether through igno- 
rance they have sometimes confounded 
other Palm trees with it, or written of the 



same tree under distinct names, some doubt 
may be entertained ; nevertheless there is 
strong evidence that they were generally 
acquainted with the tree referred to, though 
led sometimes by a multiplicity of names of 
foreign and commercial origin, into re- 
ferences to the same tree under different 
names. 

The Chinese name Pin-lang is stated by 
European writers to be a corruption of the 
Malayan name of the Areca nut^Pinang ; 
though there seems to be scarcely room for 
doubt that this is the true derivation of the 
word, yet Chinese authors invariably refer 
it to the signification of the phonetics of 

of the two characters SS and ^R pin and 

lafig, implying the courtesies due to a gueat. 
Probably the truth is that the sound came 
from the Malayan language, and that the 
selection of characters to represent that 
sound was influenced by a consideration of 
the social use of the nut as a necessary 
offering to a visitor, and an earnest of be- 
trothal Indeed the names of trees such as 
that now under consideration, so abundant 
and well known south of modem China, 
and quite unfitted by their nature for 
growth in higher latitudes, must have been 
gradually borrowed from aboriginal or for- 
eign sources and become incorporated in the 
Chinese language as China extended her 
sway in that direction. Thus again we have 
associated with the Pi^v-langy another tree, 

the ^ 1^ fjM{ md'pi't^langy mentioned 

as producing nuts which are chewed like 
those of the Areca Palm, except that swal- 
lowing is assisted by a draught of cold 
water ; the accounts of this tree are very 
meagre, and there is certainly as much said 
to prove that the tree referred to is not, as 
there is to prove that it is, the Pii^lofw 
itself ; it is said to grow in ** barbarian 
places on the southern borders of the pro- 
vince of Yunnan, and its name md-pin- 
lang is said to have been vulgarised into 

i%^M wid-*»n-tidnsf and ^^^ ^ 

md-H7i-ndn ; it appears much more probable 
that these latter cnaracters have been arbi- 
trarily chosen in the first place to represent 
a foreign word and have subsequently been 
transformed into the former ; a I>utch 
writer of the seventeenth century gives this 
name (spelt makinnang) as that of the 
Areca nut, in his account of the Kwang-ai 
and Yunnan provinces ; it seems very 
probable that this is a corruption of some 
such word as the Malayan maminang to be- 
troth, the verb of the uoun pinang betroth- 
al. * But without very much better oppor- 
tunities for research than present drcum- 

* Crawford's lodian Archipelago, Vol* 1, p. 81^. 
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Btanoeft permit, the determinatioii of such 
questiona as this cannot be positively deter- 
mined. 

Among the synonyms, those most tin- 
exceptionally referred to the Pir^lang, are 

^^ Jifi-piny and ^^J^ or breath- 
purifier ; among other names, more or less 
united with the Fin-lang by ditferent au- 
thorSy and apparently derived from com- 
mercial differences in the form and appear- 
ance of the nut caused by the various acci- 
dents of cultivation and growth, rather 
than from any specific difference in the 
tree, there are the following : 

\hW^ Mountam PfH-teni,, beam a 
small and sweet nut. 

Jaj -T* Nah-tsze^ similar to the last, but 
still smidler. 

^C flS. J* Ta-fuk-isze, as its name in- 
dicates, refers to nuts of a flattened form, 
bulging out at the sides ; flavour bitter. 

&i CHh Pifh-lang. Flavour sweet, form 

conical. 

Numerous forms of the nut are sold in 
Canton, from the shrivelled-up kernel of 
the half formed fruit, to the plump round 
ones and those of a conical form. I have 
before me specimens of eight different sorts, 
each having a market designation according 
to size form, color, markings, and place of 
growth ; and though these do not coin- 
cide with the divers names given by botani- 
cal writers, these latter have in all probabi- 
lity originated from similar differences in 
the nuts as a marketable commodity. 

On page 276 of the Snd volume of this 
periodic^, is an interesting description of 
the Areca tree and the use of the nut in 
Siam ; Crawfurd's '* Indian Archipelago'' 
gives very full accounts of the same as 
observed amongst the Malays ; and the 
subject is enlarged upon by many other 
European writers ; with these accounts the 
writings of Chinese authors agree in almost 
every particular. 

The tree is described as having a smooth, 
straight, branchless trunk about a hundred 
feet in height, marked with rings, and of 
tiie same diameter throughout ; on the top 
grow luge and graceful leaves which sway 
to and fro to the breece like the graceful 
sweep of a fan ; the whole tree looks like a 
number of plantain leaves raised on the end 
of a large bamboo. Numerous branches 
bearing flowers grow from below the leaves, 
forming large panicles. 

The tree is extensively cultivated in 
Hainan, and the land on which it is 
grown is subject to the payment of a land 
tax ; it does not appear to be cultivated, 




nor indeed to grow at all, in any other part 
of China, unless it be to a small extent in 
the southern districts of Yunnan, bordering 
on Cochin China, Siam, and Burmah, where 
the production of the nut is mentioned by 
several Chinese authors. At the present 

day 1^ yiC Ling-shwut, on the southern 

coast oi Hainan, has the reputation of pro- 
ducing the best q^iality of these nuts, 
though larger quantities are imported from 
foreign countries nearer the equator. 

The Areca Palm grows abundantly in all 
parts of equatorial Asia, but the Chinese 
authors to whose writings I have access 
seem not to mention its occurrence except 
vas^ely in lands of the Southern Ocean, 
and speciHcally in countries whose names 
I do not in all cases identify, but which 
appear to rofer almost exclusivelyv to Hai- 
nan and the continental States now known 
as Cochin China, Siam, and fiurmah. 
Thus the Description of [the regions of] the 
Southern Ocean, of the Liang dynasty, 

l^^i^^H' ^^'^^^^'^^ TMfc^JB' 

the country of Yd-to-li, as being celebrated 
for the superior quality of its Betel ; and 
the Description of the Barbarous regions of 

the South, of the Tang dynasty ^|^^ 
names the following as countries in 



which the nut is chiefly produced : -^ 
Ko-lo (unknown to me), where packets of 
Betel are presented at weddings ; ^B6 

Chen-Uh»Cambodia ; ^'^Nan-yueh, 

according to Bridgeman and Williams 
(Chrestomathy and Tonic Dictionary) »= Co- 
chin ( hina ; j^ ^ g Hw&n-wang kwoh 

and ^ If 'ftp J^ P'o-hwui-k§.lo, both 

unknown to me ; the latter is described as a 
warm country, where Cocoa and Betel nut 
trees are planted on both sides of the roads 
to afford shade. Other authors in like 

manner name ^ j^KiAu-chi» Co-chin 

China ; ^ ^ Fh-nan ; J^^ Hainan, 

with reference both to the Island of that 
name, and vaguely with a more extensive 

application ; and j§^ Sien-lo^^Siam. 

The use of Betel as a masticatory origi* 
nated in the Malayan Arehipelago, and has 
spread from thence along the coasts of Asia 
in both directions ; as far as the Mediter- 
ranean on the one hand, and I know not 
how far Northwards in China on the other; 
the practice is too well known to need de- 
scription here ; it is acknowledged to be, 
when not over indulged in, an exoelleai 
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coiTectWe to the enfeebling results of the 
Te^etable diet of Aaiatios. 

The tree and the nut are frequently men- 
tioned by Chinese writers in laudatory terms, 
and, by older writers at least, in connection 
with the habits of the natives of the "South- 
em regions." ''To behold the foliage of 
Areca trees," says the author of the Desul- 
tory Jottings of Yew Yang, '< causes forget- 
fulness of sorrow." The use of the nut, 

with lime and Betel leaf 'S' Lau, is extolled 

as preventive of diseases rendered preva- 
lent by the humid climate of the South. 
Four special merits are attributed to it : 
] — When a man is sober it exhilarates 
him, reddening the face as though 
from the effects of wine. 2 — When a 
man is inebriated with wine, it produces 
sobriety, quieting the mind and re- 
moving all evil effects. 3— When hungry 
it appeases the appetite ; and 4— When in- 
convenienced by repletion it causes relief ; 
removing the sensation of hnnger, and re- 
medying the discomfort which arises from 
over eating. A cooling effect in warm 
weather, and a warming effect in cold 
weather are also attributed to it, and it in 
declared to be a healthy regulator of per- 
spiration. The author of the Kw mg Tunq 
ISin Yu however expresses a dou))t, shared 
by European writers, whether the virtues 
attributed to tlie nut do not really appertain 
rather to the leaf, or to the compound 
betel. 

A glimpse at historical statements is 
afforded by quotations in the Kwaiuf K'um 
Fang P'u^ to the effect that Areca nuts were 
sent as tribute from Hainan in the 
Sung dynasty ; and that when Yueh Nan 

^g ra was conquered in the sixth year of 
the reign of Yilan Fung of the Han dynas- 
ty (B.C. 111) the Fu Li Rung ^^*^ 

was established for the cultivation of new 
trees and plants, and in it were more than 
a hundred Areca trees. Kanghi's Diction- 
ary says that the Fu Li Kung is within the 

Imperial gardens _t.>j>jC^^ ; the capital 

at the period referred to was in the Pro- 
vince of Shensi ; as this is much beyond the 
latitude within which the Areca tree will 
grow it may be assumed that they did not 
survive tlie removal, as indeed is narrated 
of &ome Lai-chi txees under identical circum- 
fitances. 

The employment of Areca nuts as cere- 
monial C'ffi^rings is enlarged upon by Cliinose 
authors, to a greater extent than is war- 
ran fed by fact at tlie i)rese!it day, at least 
in ('anion itself; but as before stated the 
aiUhors rrforred to. though specially men- 
tioning Fnlikicn, Kwangtnng; K>Yani^M, 



Yunnan, do so in general association with 
the countries to the South of those Pro- 
vinces ; moreover much more importance 
is now attached to the ceremony of Betel 
offering in certain other districts than in 
those in immediate proximity to this city, 
and this is still more the case as the Areci^ 
producing countries are approached. With 
this qualification the statements of Chinese 
authors respecting the ceremonial use of 
Betel may be said to be in accordance with 
the practice of the present day in Kwang- 
tuDg, and they perfectly agree with the 
customs of the Malays in this respect a» 
described by Crawford in his history of the 
Indian Archipelago. They state that Betel 
is offered to a guest instead of tea, and to 
omit to offer it would be deemed an insult ; 
the nuts are used as presents at marriages^ 
and as an earnest of betrothal in place uf 
the betrothal cards used in other parts of 
China ; * in the more southern lands they 
are presented at matfriages in quantities 
representint; pectmiary value. On mutual 
recouciliation after a quarrel Betel is inter- 
changed and eaten as a token of a renewal 
of friendship. As is the case with most 
articles of luxury the people of different 
districts ha?e their peculiar tastes as to 
choice and preparation of the nut ; in 
Shun-teh, Betel ia wrapped in ornamental 
coverings of a more or less expensive de- 
scription, and in other districts boxes of 
greater or less value are used to hold Areca 
nuts and their concomitants. 



Canton. 



{To be continued.) 

Theos. Sampson. 



On the Mods of Raising and Adminis- 
' TEKiNO Public SaBsc&iPTioK^ 
IN China. 

The most casual observer of Chinese af- 
fairs must have noticed the large expendi- 
tures of money raised by Public Subscrip- 
tion which are continuadly taking place in 
every town, or even considerable village. 
If the object to be attained has been of a 
permanent character, as a temple or school, 
instead of a mere temporaiy show or pro- 
cession, he will also have admired the ex- 
ceeding care and taste with which the build- 
ing is first constructed or the works carried 
out, and afterwards the wonderful depth of 
negligence '* heavy as frost, and deep 
almost as life " which utterly resigns the 
c^irved work and fine gold to the moth, the 
dust and the Rpider; then, after a t)roper 
interval of dirt and decay, the sudden spas- 
modic ** setting to rights " on which every- 



* Knr (Irkciiptinn of these card* as used at Foo- 
chow, seo l»oi'liUle'» -St'io/ Li/c nf the Chtneft, vol. 
I , p. b6. 
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thing ifl made spick and apan new, only to 
be again handed over to the moth and rust 
which oormpt. 

I propose to trace the moneys spent on 
these kudable objects from their tirst estate 
in the pockets of the subscribers to their 
last in brick and mortar, fireworks, or mat- 
sheds, as the case may be. 

The first proceeding would seem to be a 

meeting of the elders at some commcm j^ 

&r or public place. This meeting is not 

called by any recognised authority, but, as 
the time draws on for this or that to be 
done, public opinion begins to simmer a 
little. '* Why it's getting on to the seventh 
month, we shall soon have the autumn 
festival here!" ''So we shall, the Kai 
Fong ought to be bestirring themselves." 
*' So they ought, let^s tell his Worship 

Kwong." (3t^|g.) 

His Worship Kwong is not an official, as 
might be supposed, but probably some suc- 
cessful trader, stonecutter, or contractor, 
who has madi! much money and has a good 
name. His genenil designation would be 

A- Kwong kan (^^yf* R ) from his being 

generally chosen to manage the afiairs of 
the district. I may mention here for the 
benefit of non-Chinese traders that the kwa 
of Ming kwa, Howqua, etc., is only this 
same complimentary knn (Mandarin) be- 
stowed on those gentlemen by the common 
people. 

His Worship Kwong then, being poked 
up by the persons who have an interest in 
the matter, proceeds to call a meeting. In 

Hongkong this is called Mj^ ff)x ^^^ ^^y 

be done by any person who has a business on 
hand, or a grievance, or dispute. The 
meeting is open to all householders. It 
must not be supposed, however, that it is 
conducted with anything; like the forms of 
au English meeting. To a Western ear it 
sounds like nothing but a Babel of confu- 
sion. Silence is sometimes obtained for 
men of weight, but always broken in upon 
by snb-conversations, and then presently 
the war of words breaks out furioiisly, and 
loudness avails more than logic. 

If the object on hand be a procession or 
"sing-song" {odi profanum) hia worship 
Kwong most probably considers it *' foolo 
pidgin," at least he says so to the gentleman 
whom he honours with his compradorship. 
For it roust be remembered that the specta- 
cles of China are treats given by the rich to 
the poor, and ' panem et Circenses ' is as 
vig<Nrons a cry here as ever at Rome. The 
unwashed like them to gape and stare at, 
and the small shopkeepers snd hawkers like 



them immensely, because they drive » 
roaring trade, and so his worship Kwong 
has to be poke^ up. If, however, it be a> 
charitable object, it is possible that Kwong 
is the mover and not the moved, and he 
defines it to his employer as '' number one 
good pidgin." 

Almost the only business of the meetings 
besides deciding on whether the thing is to- 
be done or not, and giving a general pro- 
mise to subscribe, is to appoint a committee- 

('^S) which immediately takes charge of 

the whole afiEair, and meets at its own con- 
venience. And woe be to the committee if 
the ' panem et Circenses' be not up to the 
ideal of the unwashed. 

The Committee first issues a goodly pla- 
card, generally red, discoursing much and 
at length of the unexampled opportunity 
that now presents itself to the benevolent, 
and urging everybody to contribute accord^ 
ing to their means. In one recent such 
placard, issued at Hongkong, the scribe 
who wrote it so far forgot liimself as to 
speak of *' Chinese and Foreigners" as 

Sp^ (celestials and barbarians) but, to 

do the committee justice, I do not think 
the placard was ever submitted to them fop 
revision. Fortunately, the transgressioi^ 
was discovered as soon as made,, and" the- 
original placard at the Chinese Guildhall) 
was at once obliterated with a lairge official 
one, to the efiect that unless all the copies- 
were at once torn down, and replaced by » 
public apology, the committee mi<{ht rest 
from its labours at once. The apology was 
duly posted. The writer who composed 
the placard found that pressing business 
called him to the bosom, of his family in 
Tung-Kun. 

Subscription books are printed when the 
placard is supposed to have done its work, 
and given to each member of the committee. 
Sometimes persons not on the Committee 
are asked to collect also. £ach one then, 
armed with a book, goes round to all the 
shops he knows, and taJks them into putting 
down their names for as much as they are 
williog. When all the promises have been 
got that can possibly be obtained, the sub- 
scription {^^^) ^ complete, but as no 

cjtsh has yet been paid, the collection (||^ ^) 
has yet to begin. 

Before that takes place, however, the 
'balance-sheet' is published. The Com- 
mittee select some favourable dead wall, 
and then, writing out all the snbscriptione 
on red or orange paper, post them up there 
to be seen of men, completely covering the 
wall for many square yards. The papers 
are protected from the wet by a little pent^ 
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liouae of mat. If no wall can be found, an 
artificial wall of mat aerreB the purpose. 
By and by, if the result of the subscription 
is to be a building of any kind, this list 
will probably be cufc on stone tablets, and 
made part of it. In a recent subscription 
here, benerolent persons were warned that 
they could not hare their memories kept 
eternal in stone tmder a dollar. The cha- 
rity that baited at seventy-liTe cents mi^bt 
as well stop at borne as begin there. Im- 
mortality for a I dollar I 

The posting up of these papers is, so far, 
a perfect check on fraud on tlie part of 
those who collect subecriptions, as anybody 
may inspect the list, and, as it is easy to 
see what the total comes to, the collectors 
also cannot peculate. 

In a subscription at present going on here 
a neat white ticket with the characters 

(iK[ g^) ^received in full ' marks, on the 

red papers, those sums that have been 
paid. 

After the mhseription is orer, it would 
seem to be etiquette to allow a week or two, 
during which those subscribers who wish to 
do the handsome thing may, if they please, 
themselves bring in their money, which is 
generally lodged with the most substantial 
of the Committee men. But comparatirely 
few avail themselves of this interval, and 
probably not a tenth of the whole subscrip- 
tion is paid in. So when the proper time 
has elapsed, according to circumstances, 
the collection begins in earnest. 

When the aubicription was made, those 
who went to collect names were provided 
with a number of long strips of printed 
paper, blank forma for notifying what each 
shop has promised, and to what object. 
When the shopkeeper makes bis promise, 
it is not only written down in the subscrip- 
tion book, out one of these forms is hlled 
up on the B{>ot, and posted up outside. 
There it remains, at least till the money is 
sent for, and often long afterwards. 

These papers form an interesting street 
study. It is curious to observe what 
squalid looking places have their charities 
or their vanities represented by larger sums 
than one would expect. And then one 
learns something too creditable to human 

nature, and illustrative of the TO:^!i^ jfe 

which the Chinese, (and I hope Christians 
will by and by) believe in. In my prowls 
in Hongkong, I perceive that the minds of 
the shopkeepers have just been exerdsed 
on two great subscriptions, the one the 
Autumn festival (sadly shorn of its glory 
this year, for the times are bad), tlie other 
their new Hospital, which is to do for the 
poor of this end of the town, what their 



admirable out- door Hospital at Wto-TB&i 
does for the other. 

I will just lay down my pen as I write, 
and take honestly the first three shops I 
come to in Queen^s road, where I happen 
to be, and report on what they have given^ 
I step into the street to do so. 

Here they are, but they get into such » 
state of mind at seeing me taking down 
notes that I must reallv not give their 
names. The reader can und them for hinft- 
self not a hundred yards from the Clock- 
tower, if he likes to go and see. 

Shop a. Festival OnedoUar 

Hospital 100 dollars^ 

Shop b. Festival TioodoUars 

Hospital 100 doUcLTS, 

Shop g. Festival » OnsdoUur 

Hospital Ten doUara^ 

The collectors of the money thus promised 
are generally of the class of accountants to 
respectable shops, and they receive a small 
sum per day for their trouble, which i» 
only fair, as it must be rather hard work. 
1'hey are provided with books of authorised 
receipts, carefully printed from well-cat 
blocks, so as to guard against the cc^ection 
of the subscriptions by improper peraonsy 
and, going round to the various shops where 
the papers meatioued above are posted, 
they receive the money, fill in and give 
receipts, and hand in the proceeds of the 
day's work to the shop appointed as the 
Treasury. 

Now up to this point the system of audi* 
tiu^v the accounts, through the red paper 
and wall process, is perfect Messrs A. B. 
and C. can see that their donatioDS are 
properly posted, so can everybody, and 
the total comes, say, to a lac of dollars. 
Tlie Committee ha» got a lac, and therefore 
all is right. But here, strange to say, all 
attempt at check on the transaction ends^ 

Nobody ever knows how the Committee 
administers its finances. The people want 
a Temple — they get a temple : they wanted 
a procession, and they have it, but they 
never have the neat balance sheet adorned 
with lines carefully drawn at acute angles, 
such as the Boorioboola Gha Evangelisation 
society issues, shewing how there is a de- 
ficit of twopence-halfpenny ; and though 
nobody understands it, everybody says it 
must be all right because it is signed by 
the auditors. 

I do not think that on the whole there 
is much malversation of funds. The Com- 
mittee conslBts of many persons, some of 
them at least honourable and upright, and 
all generally well enough to do to ensure a 
few hundred dollars not being an over- 
whelming temptation to them. But if the 
chief man l>e a contractor or the friend of a 
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oontractor, a little Bcrutmy into the prices 
paid for work might not be amiBB, and 
similarly throughout. The Cominittee 
never gi?e any account of expenses, nor do 
they take vouchers for mouey paid. 

li a building is to be erected ^jthe comfort 
of the committee will be well looked after. 
There will be a "board-room" of great 
ma^ificence and luxury, aud other like 
arrangements, in which perhaps the Chinese 
Directors are not altogether unlike other 
committees elsewhere. 

There is always a surplus over when 
everything is finished. This ' inevitable ' 
BurpluH generally lies for years with the 
shop that kept the funds, is used by that 
shop in trade, and if it does not contribute 
its mite to the honour of a bankruptcy, is, 
I am sorry to say, not easy to be got out of 
that shop's hands. It is most curious to 
see the apathy of the money-loving Chinese 
public to these sums of two and three thou- 
sand dollars, that lie in this shop and that, 
their property and yet nobody will ever ask 
for them. It only shews the utter want of 
public spirit. Because I can*t have it, and 
you can t, we neither of us care what be- 
comes of it. Perhaps, after seven or eight 
years, some enterprising individual will 
propose to re-beautify a temple, or re- 
pair some graves with the money, but it is 
a great chance that this proposal be never 
carried out. The shop that holds the 
money is as ingenious as the very circum- 
locution office itself in finding out reasons 
why ' nothing can be done,' all based, of 
course, upon the loftiest public considera- 
tions. The friends and debtors of this shop 
swell the ranks of the disaffected, and then 

follows the ominous ^^'^^&'W[f which 

sentence, I may remark, a dongkong sino- 
logue gravely translates *^ The police would 
not allow it^' ! 1 

If I am not misinformed, there exist in 
Hongkong, here ^nd there, enough of such 
surplus funds to almost defray the entire 
cost of an autumn festival. Yet every 
year the subscription is commenced for the 
same object de twvo I Most of these sur- 
pluses are now unattainable, through the 
trustees having long nassed to the nirvana 
of hopeless indebtedness and luxurious 
living at the expense of an enlightened 
body of creditors, which in becoming so 
rapidly recognised as the chief end of man. 

Finally, if the institution erected be of a 
charitable or eleemosynary nature, it will 
at first be administered well enough. Then, 
by and by, those who took an interest in it 
will die, go away, or, receiving the sacra- 
ment of ^nkruptcy, will pass into a higher 
existence, above the necessities of doing 
good. Then all order will be neglected, a 



few mercenary attendants will squat about 
the place, only rousing themselves to 
** squeeze" and to filch, aud the once excel- 
lent institution will become a nest of 
hideous abuse and neglect. Examples of 
such are not far to seek in China. Oc- 
casionally they are routed up and set right, 
generally only to get wrons; again, but as a 
general rule they linger on, fine examples 
of a depth of laissez-faire which requires 
to be seen to be believed. 

Aboriqinb. 
Hongkong, September 16, 1869. 

An Explanatory Note congernino 

T'lAO-CHIH. 

Since writing the acccjunt of T'iao-chih 
which appeared in the August number of 
Notes aiid Qxitries I have had reason to alter 
my opinion respecting the geographical situ- 
ation of that country, and I regret, that 
the sentence from the Ming-shan-tsang 

^^ LI I |S^> <luoted in the annals of Amoy, 
which reads thus *' Sumatra in the time of 
the Han dynasty was called T'iao-chih, and 
in the Tang Dynasty Po-sztL and Ta-shih *' 
should have made me fall into the error I 
committed. 
I have now succeeded in obtaining a copy 

of the Wen-hien-t'ung-kao OcjEJCiM^i^ 
and from the account I have read therein 
regarding T*iao-chih I have reason to alter 
my views respecting its position. I am, 
however, not at all satisfied with the posi- 
tion usually assigned to it, namely the 
borders of the Caspian sea. I am inclined 
to think that after a patient investigation, 
it will be found to have been situated not 
far from the mouth of the Indus, and that 
the Western Sea crossed by Chang-kien 

d^^p and Kan-ying "h^^I^ to reach 

Ta-tsin -^^S will be found to be the sea 

lying between the Indus and the Persian 
Gulf. I do not think that the Caspian sea 
was known to the Chinese by the name of 
the Western sea, and I do not think that 
the Mediterranean can in any way be 
meant. 

Ships stored with three years' provisions 
would not I think be used on the Caspian, 
and I do not think it would take as long as 
three months to cross it. 

The sailors from the Western frontier of 

Gan-seih ^J^ 'nil* I think, be found 

to be the s^ors of the Persian gulf. 

I should like to see this subject fully 
discussed. 

Tiao-chih j&'jT appears from the Wen- 
hie)v-Vung-kao jSCJ®^®^^ ^ ^^ ^^ 
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tituaUd on the M^talem »at and wki tribu- 
tury to QaD-aeib. Ua climate w»* hot and 
dsinp, ita soil fertile aad capable of pro- 
ducing all kind* of grain, it abounded vith 
Rhinoceroa, Buffaloes, Peacoclu and mon- 
Bter Birds. 

The lame deacrtption of the dimate, the 
animals, and Birds nerve equally well for 
Sumatra ; hence another cause of the error 
1 fell into. 

Obo. PfllLLIES. 

Amor, ^^^ September, 1869. 
Tub KiNaiT8,oaJAPAMBHR Paprb Monbv. 

Tbe issue of thii paper curreuoy may be 
duted from a proclamation issued in the 
Kiiito Uasatte on or about the 19[h of Sep- 
tember 1668, when the daimius who over- 
threw the Shogoon, or Tycoon as be was 
furiuerly called, finding themselves in want 
of mouay, hit on this eipediant for obtain- 
ing funds. Thirty millions of Hios (Tueis) 
were tbe amount Srst issued on loan to ail 
olnaaes,— daimioB, military, and civilians 
iudiacriminntely, to be repaid within thir- 
teen years at tbe rate of ten per cent, per 
annum. The values of the notes issued 



were as follows : one rjuarter Boo, one Boo, 
one Rio, five Rios, ten Rios, and eo on up 
to one hundred Rios. They were issued at 
par and remained so for some little time, 
when they depreciated to from fifteen to 
twenty per cent 

Tbe JCtTuat is a piece of thin cardboard 
made from Echizen paper. That of the 
quarter Boo, the loweat denomination, 
measure* 3^ inches in lenRth by Ik. Tbe 
notes increaae in size with the value. A 
hole is punched at the top for stringing the 
notes together like eaali. 

Of the original issue, the Japanese Oo- 
verumeut retained nineteen millions. It 
baa expended fourteen, and there remun 
five in tbe Tmasiiry. The remainder were 
issued OB above mentioned. 

The peojde do not like this paper money 
at all ; and a strong suspicion exists that 
tbe Oovernuieut ii forcing its currency 
after the manner of Asiatic financier* — by 
iutimidatiou. 

The followinc; is a fac simile of one <A the 
notes constitutinK this |>aper currency, with 
a tratialatiou of tlie characters forming the 
inscription : 



OsvEBtiB. Bbvbrsb. 

Tramlation. j enclosed with a scroll-border. Tbe lower 

Obverse. — Two compartments of un- square, and border formed by two dragons, 
equal sise. The upper one oblong, and { facing inwards and f^rasping the mystic 
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pearl, which fonus the centra of the upper 
line of border. 

Upper Comparimmt, Inflcription : Kin 
Yih {^u»One Chu (Shiu) of Gold. A cir- 
cular leal in yermilion impreased upon the 
two lower charactenu 

Lower GomwartmtfiJty Inacription : Tai 
ChSng Ktoan Hvoei Ki Keuh^Of^oen of 
Supreme GoTernment [or, Great Officers of 
Goyemment] Joint Computing [or, Council] 
Office. 

&SVXBSE. — Perpeadicular inflcription in- 
closed in oblong border composed of the 
bodies and plumage of two phoenixes, fanci- 
fully interwoven with scroll work. 

Inscription : -S?i9i^ Ying Wii-ch^in Fa 
Eing, T*ung yung She i&n Nien Hien. ■— 
Issued in the vrur-cih^in year of [the reign] 
K'ing Ting (A.D. 1868). Available as cur- 
rency for the space of thirteen years. 

An obloDg seal in vermilion consisting in 
two ancient characters is impressed in the 
centre. B. 



Les Palmibrs da ljl Chinb. 

IVapr^ le titre que je donne k la notice 
suivaiite on pourrait s'attendre k ud travail 
scientifique sur les palmiers. Mais me 
trouvant au Nord de la Chine oti je ne puis 
trouver que deux ou trois esp^oes de pal- 
miers dans les serres, je ne puis pas me 
livrer k T^tude de ces arbres int^ressants du 
sud et je dois me borner ^ prt^seutcr ^ mes 
lecteurs le r^ultat de mes recherches dans 
les livres Ohinois sur ce sujet. Peut-dtre 
cela provoquera-t-il quelques discussions 
iut^ressanUs dans oe journal qui k ce qu'il 
parait a de la predilection pour des articles 
ooucernants les plantes de la Chine. Je 
n'ai pas Tintention de fatiguer mes lecteurs 
avec une traduction litt^rale des ouvrages 
Chinois. On sait combien le style Chinois 
est p^uible k consulter par ses repetitions 
nombreuses, ses contradictions, le manque 
de syst^me de critique et surtout de logique. 
Mais les Chinois n'admetiraient jamais un 
livre parmi les classiques s'il 6tait ^crit 
d'une mani^re claire ec sans absurdites. 

Cependant en ce qui conceme le ^ fe s f 

jg3 ^ Pdn-ts'ao-kang-mu je ne dis pas que 

ce livre ne pr^seote pas beaucoup d'int^rdt 
pour nous £urop6eus, seulemeut il faut 
soumettre tout k une critique s^v^re et il 
est assez difficile d'en s6parer le vrai et 

Putile qui s'y trouvent. ^H^^ Li-shi- 

tcli^n, Tanteur du cel6brePdn-t8'ao est tou* 
jours le plus s^rieuz des uaturalistes Chi- 
nois et tout ce qui a ^td 6crit apr^ lui k 
propos d'histoire naturelle en Chine n'est 
ou graude partie qu' une repetition d6fi- 
gur^e et embrouill^e du Pen-ts'ao. C^est 



dans ce dernier livre que j'ai puis^ pour ce 
petit travail et dans la botanique Chinoise 

1i^^ WH# ^^ ^'^ "^°« ■^'^ *^'^ 

k^aoy ouvrage dont j'ai d^ja parM plusieurs 
fois dans les N. dt Q. II se distingue sur- 
tout par les nombreuses et jolies planches 
qui I'accompagnent. Je n'ai fait que re- 
cueillir et mettre dans un certain ordre tout 
ce qui pourrait servir k reconnattre les 
plantes dont il s'agit d'apr^ la description 
Chinoise. J'ai omis beaucoup de cboses 
qui paraitrout de haute importance aux 
Chinois mais qui pour I'Europeen n'ont 
aucune valeur. 

Je commeucerai par Farbre k farine dont 
il a ^t6 question dans les N.N. 5 et 6 des 
N. <t Q. et que Dr. Hance croit devoir 

rapporter k une esp6ce de Cycas. 1. jj^ 
^^ kwang lang tsii (PSn-ts'ao XXXI 
p. 22.) Synonymes ^^>fC mien mu, 
J^/^ tung tsung, ^^yj^ t'ieh nra. Le 

bois s'appelle "b^ f^ yfC ^^ l^^g mu. 

D*apr^s les auteurs Chinois le kuang lang 
seriiit un arbre haut de 50 k 60 pieds, droit, 
tr^s simple, d'une circonf^renoe de 4 k 5 

brasses [^ *) qui a quelque ressemblance 
aver le >k)f^>|i^ (Chamaerops Fortuni v. N. ) 
le ;|^ |i^ (Areca Catechu) ^^ |[j^ J|ff ^ 
(Phoenix dactylifera v. N.), le ^J -¥• 
(Cocos nucifera) le W^ bv • ^1 ^^ luisant 

kuang {yf') et com me il ressemble au pin 

lang (Areca Catechu) on lui a donne le nom 
do kwang lang. Le bois resemble au bam- 
bou, il est de couleur rouge noir&tre tr^ 
dur et durable ot cVst k cause de cela qu'on 
I'appelle aussi t'ieh mu (bois de fer.) II est 

vein^ et ressemble sousce rapport au 0^ Sx 

7|^ hua li mu (:irbre tres commun au sud 

de la Chine et tres estim^ par les Chinois, 
mais qui k ce qu'il parait jusqu'k present 
n'a pas ^te digue de I'attention de nos 
botanitttes.) A a centre I'arbre est humide 
et pourrit facilement. Les menuisiers le 
coupent en pieces et en confectionnent des 
^chiquiors. Aussi en pent on fabriquer des 
pioches et dans certains endroits les mari- 
uiers se servent de lances faites aver ce bois. 
Le Bommet du tronc soutient quelques 
dizaines de branches en forme de graudes 

feuilles ^A^)!^^^* ^^s feuilles naissent 
en ^pis ^ra luxuriants des fleurs de couleur 



* II ne faut pat oublier que razag^ration est le 
trail MiUaat du ttyle Chinois. 
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verd&tre. Get fruita peuvent etre recolt^s 
pendant toute l'aDn6e. lis ressemblent a 
des perles Doir&treB, sont aerr^s les uus 

coDire les autres [^@M- Chaque branche 

(p6doncuIe commun) ne contient paa moins 
de 100 pieces. Un arbre porta k peu pres 
une centaine de ces brancbes peiidantt- s qui 
resseniblent h, un parasol, ce ((iii est trti joli 
k voir. Aiuieasous des feuilles se trouveut 
des fibres mOlees confusdment comme cbez 
I'arbre tsung (' hamaerops Fortuui) et 
ressembleut k une queue de cheval. Le 
peuple de Kuangtung les recueille et en 
confectionue des tissus. On met les fibres 
d*abord dans de I'eau sal^e afin qu'elles se 
gonflent et devienneut fiuep. Elles se pr6- 
tent aussi k la construction des vaisseaux 

(calfatage? Le texte dit ;^^^^^ 

on n'a besoin ni de clous ni de fils.) LMoorce 
ekt tr^s tenace et flexible et propre k faire 

dbs ^S cordes pour tirer de Teau des puits. 

- Quant k la farine que foumit I'arbre les 
auteurs Ohinois rapportent que dans T^corce 
se trouve une farine blanche, d'apr^ 
d'autres de couleur rouge jaun4tre, qui res- 
eenible au riz grossi^rement pil^ et qu' on 
dit assez nourissante. '* Quand on la mange 
on n'a pas faim." Les provinces oh. crott 
le kuang-lang ne produisent que tr^s peu de 
bl^ et on y mange cotte farine avec du lait 
de vache. Aussi en ouit on des gateaux. 
Ud autre auteur dit que la farine se trouve 
sous r^corce, qu'il faut percer Tarbre 
jusqu'k plusieurs pouces pour arriver jus- 
qu'k la farine. Si Parbre est grand il donne 
jusqu'k 100 livres chin, de farine. 

L'arbre kuang-lang croit dans la Chine 
m^ridionale, dans les deux Kuang, au ^sfi 

tch'uan (^^ et JppjjwJ) H aime les 

▼allies des montagnes. (>n le cultive aussi 
dans les jardins et dans les fermes. 

Cette description de I'arbre kuang lang 
pourvu qu'eLe soit k peu pr^ exacte ne 
s'accorde pas tout k fait avec I'opiuion du 
Dr. Hance. La Cy cas a des feuilles peun^es, 
mais tons les Ghinois s'accordent k donner 
au kuang lang des feuilles en ^ventail 
comme chez Chamaerops et les trait6s en 
donnent les memes dessins. La Cycas est 
un petit arbre tandis ce que le kuang lang 
parait etre de haute taille. 

2. ^^^ So mu mien (Pdn tsao 
XXXI. 23. ) Synonymes ^ ^ siang mu, 

^9^^ti^ tu kou shu. C'est encore un 

autre arbre que les Chinois d6crivent 
comme arbre farinier et qui doit etre aussi 
un palmier. II est de haute tt^lle, plus de 
100 pieds chin, avec une circonf6renoe de 
4-5 brasses ( ! ) Les feuilles se trouvent au 



sommet et s'^tendent de deux odt^s oomme 
les ailes d'un oiseau qui vole. (EUea sent 
probablement tourb6e% en arc) Ellea sent 

dispos^es oomme le j^ ^ so y (Manteaux 

des Chinois pour la pluie faita avec lea 
fibres I'^corce de Chamaerops Fortuni ; Rain 

cloaks.) Le texte Chinois dit: ^^^£1^^ 

iP^^-j^ traduit mot k mot : Ces feuilles 

se separent et s'^tendent & Tinstar des so y. 
Pent- e ere ce passage se rapporte k la strao- 
ture des feuilles qui se apparent en fibres. 
Cest par cette ressemblance des feuilles 
avec le so y que Li shi tchen explique le 

caract^re jSy, L'dcorce de I'arbre contieut 

un graau blanc ou d'un blanc jaun&tre. 
Un arbre fournit jusqu'a 100 livres chin. 
On pile ce gruau ou on le mout. la farina 

qui s'appelle ^yH^ estdebonneapparencey 

legere, glissante, meilleure que celle du 
kuang-lang. Elle se pr^te k la fabrication 
de gateaux. Le so mu crott dans les vall6e8 

des montagneB du ^^ (Chine mtJridio- 

nale.) II se trouve aussi dana huit depart- 
ments du Ssiitch'uan. Quelques auteurs 

rapportent qu'k ^ j^ (Cochin Chine) ae 

trouve un arbre w^ ^ siang mu qui res- 

semble au kuang-lang et dont l'6coroe con- 
tient une farine blanche comme du riz gros- 
si^rement piM. Li shi tchen croit que oet 
arbre et le so mu sont la meme chose. 
II identifie aussi avec le so mu I'arbre 

i9^ ^ decrit par quelq\ies auteura Chinoia 

comme arbre qui reaemble & Chamaeropa et 
donne de la farine. Cet arbre ao mu, ou 
siang mu paratt autant inconnu aux ]!iuro- 
peeus que le kuang lang. Cependant j'ose 
avancer Fhypoth^ que I'arbre siang mu de 
la Cochin Chine serait pent -etre le sagoutier 
Arenga saccharifera dont fait mention Dr. 
Hance, (N. d!: Q.) 

3. ^ '^ -|^ wu lou tad (Pdn ta'ao 

XXXI 21) Synonymea ^ ^ ^ *«'ion 

nien taao j§£ ^^ ^g wan nien tsao ^^ 

^^^ po asti taao ^^^ ^^^ ^^i^- Arbre 
tr^s vigoureux qui vit fort long temps, ce 
qui eat exprim6 par lea noma ta'ien nien 
tsao, wan nien taao (Jujubier de wlWe 
ana, de dix mille ana). L'arbre est droit 
comme une fidche, aana branches lat^ralea, 
haut de trente k qusrante pieda chin. 
II a 5 4 6 pieds de ciroonf^rence. Son 
^coroe resaemble aux 6cail]ea du dragon. 
Lea branchea en forme de feuillea aortent 
du aommet comme chez le taung Iii 
(Chamaeropa). D'autrea ^rivaina oom- 

parent aes feuillea avec oellea du ^ 
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fa t'dng (prol^ablement une esp^ 

de Calamus Rattan). Les feoilleB Bont 
penistantes. L'arbre flearit au deuxi^me 
iQois. Les flenrs sont dans le genre des 

fleurs du ^ tsiaoKMusa). La fleur a deux 

pieds(0 ^^^^* Peu k peu s'oavre 

(probablement la spathe) et ou d^couvre 

quelques dizaiues de -j^ fang*. Dans 

Fespaoe de 3 k 5 ans l'arbre ne porte de 
fruits qu'une seule fois. Chaque grappe 

7 ^ k 20 k 30 fruits qui ressemblent au "p^ 

^^i ts'ing tsao (Zizyphus yulgaris) des 

contr^es septentrionales. Les navires qui 
vienneut des endroits oil l'arbre se trouve 
(po 88U kuo) apportent ces fruits en Chine, 
lis sont tr^s doux. La chair et la pelure 
s'emiettent facilement. La couleur est 

Gomme oelle du vj^ j^ sha t'ang (casson- 

ade). Le noyau n'est pas comme chez le 
tsao (Zizyphus), il n'a pas les deux extr6- 
mit^ en pointe. * (On se rappellera que le 
noyau de Zizyphus surtont dans la p;rande 
esp^ du Shan tung qui est connue daus le 
commerce sous le nom de datte de Chine 
est tr^ pointu). Le noyau du wu lou tsd 
ou po ssti tsao est enroul^ des deux cot^s 

^^ i&y rond et ressemble au ^ fi^ 

(probablement un mineral (?)) Quand on le 
met da!^s la terre il ne germe pas parce qu'il 
est trop mtlr. Dans les pays Strangers, oil 

le wu lou tsti crott on I'appelle "S^^ flft 
k^u lu ma, Cest un fruit tr^ nournssant 
qui facilite aussi Texpectoration. 

Li shi tchdn dit que le nom po sstl tsao 
prouve que l'arbre en question n'est pas 
originaire de la Chine et qu'il croit dans le 
Po ssii kuo. Mais il y en a aussi dans la 

province deKuangtung. A j[i)(]^Tch6Dg 

tu (Capitale de la province de Ssd tch'uan) 
il y a 5 k 6 arbres de cette esp^ce, tr6s 
anciens, qui datent du temps de la Dyuastie 

des Ban. Le nom local est ^ -^ jj^ 

kin kuo shu (arbre h, fruits d'or) k cause de 
leur haute valeur.f 

IVaprte oette description chinoise de 
l'arbre wu lou tstl ou po ssfi tsao il ne reste 
pas de doute qu'il s'agit de Phoenix dacty- 
Ufera et la description donne quelques 
details qui sont trbs exacts. Le trouc du 
dattier est en effet h^riasi d'^cailles ep a isses 

* Fang n*e8t pas tont k fait clair. Dr. Williaroa 
(Bridgeman's Chrestomatby) traduit JL ffi par 

receptaculum — Morrison par : the calyx of a flower. 

* II ne fiiut pas oublier que les Chinois donnent 
ausai a Salisburia adiantifolia le nom de kin kuo 
•hu (jinko dea Japonais.) 



(^cailles de dragon du Pdn t'sao) form^es 
par les bases long temps persuitantes des 
petioles des ancieunes feuilles que I'on a 
Gonpees. Les in6galit6s le rendent com- 
mode pour y monter. Ce que le Pdu ts'ao 
rapporte du fruit et du noyau du po sstL tsao 
s'accorde avec le noyau de la datte. On se 
rappellera qu'il a d'un oot^ dans sa lon^eur 
un sillon, qu'il est tr^ dur et quand on le 
gratte avec un couteau il prend I'apparence 
d'une petite pierre. Une autre preuve de 
I'identit^ du po ss^ tsao avec le dattier 
serait le nom ku lu ma qu'on donue d'apr^s 
le Pen ts'ao aux fruits k Po ss^ kuo. Je 
me trouve en m^sure d'assurer que la datte 
s'appeUe en persan goiirtnah.*) Phoenix 
dactylifera est tres com mane en Perse, 
surtout aux environs du golfe persique. 

II ne reste qn'k prouver si le dattier se 
trouve en effet en Chine comme le raconte 
le Pen ts'ao. Williams le nie, (Midille 
Kingdom, L 278.) Nos botanistes n'indi- 

}uent que le Phoenix acaulis k Hongkong, 
'ignore si les fruits en sont Edibles. Je 
n'ai pu rien trouver Ik-dessus dans les livres. 
Quant aux synonymes cjue cite le P6q 
ts'ao pour le po sstL kuo, Li shi tchdn croit 

devoir rapporter le ^^ i&5 JS t'sien nien 

tsao ^un autre arbre qui crott aussi a IVtran- 
ger, dans les pays m6ridionaux aux bords de 

la meret qui serait l'arbre ]^>|^ ^u tsung 

c^6br^ par le poete ^"^ Tu fu. On at- 

tribue k oe hai tsung des fruits grands 
comme une tasse. 
Li shi tch6n fait encore I'observation que 

le fruit Q_§.>^ V^ tan hing porte aussi 

le nom Ku lu ma mais que ce n'est pas le 

Eo sstL kuo. Le P6n ts'ao d6crit ce pa tan 
ing XXIX. 3. 

4. JB ^S>p6 feng wei tsiao (tcbi wu 

mingshi t'u k'ao XXXVI [. 27.) Dans le 
P6n t'sao on trouve ce nom parmi les syno- 
nymes du po ssti kuo. Mais la botanique 
Chinoise tcbi wu ming, etc. d^crit l'arbre 
comme different, sans cependant le caract6- 
riser sufiisament. D'apr^s la botanique 

* J'observer.ii en passant que cela prouverait auaai 
que le Po saii est la Perse et pas le kToumatra comme 
I'a vouln prouvour Mr Phillips (" N. & Q. Ill No. 
6.) Les arguments quMl cite prouvent justement le 
contraire de ce qu^il veut d^monirer. II rapporte 
avoir trouvd dans les annales Chinoisesque *^ po ssu 
kuo is famous fur its grapes as large as hen's eggs 
and its swift horses.** II n*y a nul doute qu*il 
sViffit de la Perse. II est b^en certain que la vigne 
ne Tient pas dans les tropiques tandis ce qu*on con- 
sidere la Perse et le < ancase comme patrie de la 
Yigne. Alex, de Humboldt dit qu*il a trouv^ les 
meilleures grappes du monde aux bords de la Mer 
Caspienne. L^excellence des ehevsiux persaua est 
aussi une chose bien connue. 
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Oliiuoise le fen^c wei taiao (Musa k queue 
de Pbdniz) serait un arbre de la Chine 
m^ridionale surtout du Yunnan. II est 
couvert d*^cail)e8. Lea feuilles ressemblent 
au tsung lil, se terminent en pointe, sont 
dures, luisantes et liBses. Quand Farbre se 
desskihe od n'a qu^ib le briller avec un clou 
cbaufl'6 et il poussera de nouvoau. Le 
dessin que donne ce livre resemble A Cycaa 
revoluta. Cependant Oycaa revoluta qu'on 
rencontre tr^s Bouveut dans lea aerrea de 

Peking y eat oonnue aoua le nom de 

t'ieh ahu. 





5 ^^ jj^ ^ t'ieh ahu kuo (tchi wu 

mine: ahi t'u k'ao XXXVI. 43.) Ce nom 
ue ae trouve paa dana le Pdn ta'ao. La 
botanique Chinuise dit que c'eat uu arbre 
du Yuiiuan qui porte au aommet dn trono 
un faiaceau de feuillea aerrbes lea unea cen- 
tre lea autrea. Cea feuilles longuea de 7 4 
8 poucea out la form d'ua cuiller avec la 
manche. Lea fruita ae trouvent dea coi^s 
de cea mauchea. Ila sont ronda, comprim^s 

avec une depression (?) fU] au milieu et 

n'ont paa de uott. Lea habitants du Yttu- 
nan lea appefleut oeufa de Ph^nix. II y a 
uu noyau au milieu. Cet arbre ne porte de 
fruita que toua lea 12 ana. On le cultive 
par curioaite dana lea jardina maia il ne 
compte paa parmi lea arbrea f ruitiera. Une 
planche dana le mdme ouvrage reprcsente 
le t'ieh ahu kuo com me palmier & feuillea 
penn^ea. 

(To be continued. ) 

£. Brbtscunbideb. 
P^in le 16 Aoiit, 1809. 

Works on Chinbsb Arcuitbcturb. — ^Do 
any works, Foreign or Chineae, exiat treat- 
ing of native architecture, and if an will any 
correapondent oblige me with their titles ? 

Architkot. 

The Chinsbb Dragon.— I see that M. 
David (misspelt in the newspapers as M. 
Davis) the well known French naturalist, 
is reported to have discovered a species of 
lizard which he takes to be the type of 
the familiar Chinese dragon. But if I am 
rightly informed this has long been referred 
by educated Chinese to a well known and 
described species. 1 shall be glad if any 
one can throw light upon the subject. 

B. W. 

Snakes in Honokono. — Can any one 
inform me if there is more than one species 
of snake (the boa constrictor) in Hongkong. 
I can find no special information on the 
aubject in any works procurable. 

Naturalist. 



Maps of China. — By whom is the best 
map of China published, and where can it 
be obtained ? Are any copies of the Jesuit 
survey procurable, and in what way ? What 
is the best native work on the general f^eo- 
graphy of the empire ? G. 

The Imperial Library. —I understand 
that catal'tgues can be obtained of ail the 
works in the Imperial Library. Where 
can they be got, and at what price ? Any 
information about the library itself, the 
building, number of volumea, &c., &c.^ &c. 
will be greatly oblige a 

Constant Reader. 



Itepltr0* 

Chinese Oaths. (Vol. 3, p. 17 and p. 
120).— Much might undoubtedly be written 
from a apeculative point of view with re- 
ference to Chineae Oaths, their nature, 
their value as a bond upon the conscience, 
4kc. ; but theorizing on such a subject is of 
little use without a preliminary knowledge 
of the light in which the ceremony or rite 
of oath-taking if looked upon by the Chi- 
nese themselves, and of the circumstances 
under which oaths are taken and considered 
obligatory. Without entering upon the 
ethical questions connected with the prac- 
tice of judicial swearing, which have been 
so fully discussed by J. S. Mill and other 
writers of the highest diiitinction, it may be 
remarked that, although the Chineae have 
undoubtedly a diatinct aud even aolemn 
impression concerning the value of an oath, 
their traditional ideas in no wise connect 
the ceremony of swearing with the conduct 
of judicial proceedings ; and herein lies the 
whole question with regard to the advisa- 
bility of introducing Chinese imprecations 
into European courts of justice, which has 
already been the subject of argument. 
Without preauming to offer a definite 
opinion upon thia point, to a deciaion upon 
which, however, a moderate experience of 
Chineae character and habita of thought will 
probably be found quite auffident as a 
guide, the object of the preaent paper is 
merely that of placing in an English dress 
the remarks drawn up at the writer's re- 
quest, by a native Chinese, quite unac- 
quainted with the idea of judicial swearing, 
on the subject of oaths among his country- 
men. The following is a literal translation 
of his memorandum on the subject : 

'^The practice of swearing ^w ^p has 

been handed down from the most ancient 
times. In general, it may be defined as the 
proceeding adopted for making manifest 
purity of heart and freedom from wrong 
intentions. 
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'* Chinese make oaths, for iustanoe, in 
•cases where a person who has lost some 
article uf property, or met with any kind of 
misfortune, wrongfully accuses another of 
being the thief or of having inflicted injury 
upon him. The accused person, conscious 
of his innocence, will then make oath with 
his accuser, saying : ' If I have done this 
thing, may 1 never prosper more — or, may 
1 be struck dead.' On the other hand the 
accuser will utter the same imprecation 
upon himself, in case he shall have brought 
a false charge. This kind of oath is made 
use of in trifling, everyday matters. 

'* There is also the practice of cutting off 

a cock's head fil^g^^- In cases where 

a person has been wronjrfuUy accused by 
another, he will undertake to cut off a 
cock's bead in the presence of his accuser, 
by way of oath. The person who is to 
decapitate the fowl takes it, in company 
with his adversary, to the sanctuary of a 
temple, where worship is offered by striking 
■the Dell and beating upon the drum. The 
fowl is then placed upon the altar, and the 
accused person offers prayers to the deity ; 
after which, with one blow of his knife, he 
strikes off the head of the cock. At the 
same moment he exclaims : ' If I have 
done this thing of which I am accused, O 
god, thou who knowest and art above, do 
thou unto me even as I have done unto 
this fowl ; but if I am guiltless, unto him 
who hath borne false witness against me, do 
thou even so ! ' — Such an oath as this is 
only made in some great matter. There 
have been such proofs of its having been 
answered, that few people would venture to 
resort to it hastily. 

** Another mode of swearing is called 

' b'iming the oath ' JS ^-, or ' burning 

■the yellow paper' j^ ^^ j^^. For in- 
stance, when two or more persons are in 
partnership, at the close of the year they 
make offennafs to the gods, in acknowledge- 
ment of the protection and favour to which 
alone the prosperity enjoyed during the 
past year has been due. After the act of 
worship has been terminated, each partner 
takes a slip pf yellow i)aper, and inscribes 
with his own hand his name and age, and 
adds that he has been in partnership with 
so-and-so during the year now expired, 
during which time he has not wronged his 
partner by the slightest fraud or deceit. 
If it be otherwise, may the wisdom of the 
god detect and punish him ! These words 
having been written on the scroll, it is 
then burnt before the altar in testimony of 
the writer's truth. 

'' When a Chinese woman or girl clan- 
destinely swesMS everlasting fidelity to a 



man as her chosen husband, ^^ j^ S" 

^ uLIS' ^^® parties take a copper cash, 
a bracelet, head-omameiit, or similar object, 
and break it in two. Each person takes 
one of the pieces, and preserves it as a 
token of the oath that neither will enter 
into any other matrimonial union. This 

is called ' swearing to' an alliance ' ffi ^S"- 

The same oath is made by blowing out a 
candle, dashing a cup upon the ground, 
and in other ways. These refer to relations 
between men and women. Men, in like 
manner, swear brotherhood to each other, 
vowing that they will live together and 
together die, will share each other's perils 
and afford protection one to the other, all 
of which comes under the head of * oaths 
of alliance.' " 

So far the Chinese writer, who has 
apparently stated the case with reference 
to the oaths taken by his countrymen fairly 
enough, though, somewhat strangely, he 
has omitted to mention the practice of 
cementing an oath by blood, which is the 
favourite usage at the present day on the 
pait of the secret societies, and which is 
certainly at least five-and-twenty centuries 
old. In order to complete this brief sur- 
vey, it may be permissible to extract the 
following passage from Dr. Legge's note to 
his translation of Mencius, Chinate Classics, 
VoL II, p. 313, with reference to this cere- 
mony : " The duke of flwan nine times 
brought together an assembly of the princes, 
the chief gathering being at Kw'«i-k'ew, 
B. C. 650. At those meetings, the usual 
custom was first to dig a square pit, over 
which the victim was slain. Its left ear 
was cut off, and its blood received in an 
ornamented vessel. The president then 
read the articles of agreement, with his 
face to the North, as in the presence of the 
spirits of the sun and moon, after which all 
the members of the meeting took the blood 
and smeared the sides of their mouth with 

it. This was called ||^ J^ (cha hiieh). 

The victim was then placed in the pit, the 
articles of agreement placed upon it, and 
the whole covered up. This was called 

(tsai <^u)." 




As a general conclusion it may be assert- 
ed that the two ideas connected with an 
oath in the minds of the Chinese are those 
of compurgation and federation. That un- 
der such circumstances the bewilderment of 
a Chinese witness in a European court of 
justice should be only increased by his 
being called upon to use the forms familiar 
to him solely in the above sense, and to use 
them, most probably, in a bungling, in- 
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complete manner, for the purpose of giving 
validity to his testimony, will not appear 
Biirprising. At the same time, the distinct 
appreciation that the Chinese undoubtedly 
have of a higher power, as shewn by their 
own forms of oaths, assists the conclusion 
that iu making a '* solemn affirmation be- 
fore Heaven," or, as they express the idea 

themselves, iang T^ien Hang hwa g ^ 
they are not without a seuse of 




the duty of speaking the truth. 
Canton. W. F. Mayers. 

Wheel Cabriagb.s Impelled by Wind. 
— At page 16 of Vol. 1 of Notes and Qiteiies 
15. O. B. calls attention to a note by Mars- 
den on Marco i^olo's silence with respect to 
the employment in some provinces of China 
of wheel carriages impelled by wind, and 
desires to learn by what author their exist- 
ence was fii'at mentioned. The following 
extract from a description of China in Mur- 
ray's Encyciopeedia of Geography (London, 
1834), though not answering fully E. C. h.'s 
query, may yet interest him : 

*' Ordinary goods are conveyed by double 
barrows, forming a small cart, the move- 
ments of wiiich are produced, when wind 
favours, by the use of the sails similar to 
those of a boat. The narratives of the late 
embassy occasionally mention the passage 
of whole fleets of wheelbarrows. This 
practice is noticed by the old travellers, 
and, on their testimony, by Milton, in his 
allusion to 

'Sericana, where Chineses drive 

With sails and wind their cany wags;ons 
lighf' A. F. 

The Title ^^. (Vol. 3, p. 124).— 

The term ^^^|S ^ indeed as C. A. cor- 
rectly surmises '*of Indian origin and 
merely a phonetic representation " or trans- 
literation of a Sanskrit term, viz. ddtM. 
The latter is a substantive derived from the 
root dd to give, and nigniiies therefore a 
gift. It is of very frequent occurrence in 
Chinese Buddhistic and Tauistic literature 
especially however in the following two 

combinations. (1 . ) Ddna (4^^[5 ) or more 
correctly ddna pdraitiitd (>j^ ^p |g|r !J^'^ 

-m ^) ^ ^°® ^^ ^^'^ famous six pilbramitAs 
or cardinal virtues which carry man across 
(itd) the whirlpools of transmigration to 
the other shore (pdram) i.o. to a state of 

absolute perfection (Jljf^/^)- 1^" ^^^ 
connection ddna (^§551^) "* usually ex- 
plainoil by ^|f|^ charity, and represents 



then the viitne of religious benevolence 
implying all kinds of sacrifices or offerings 
made for the furtherance of Buddhism and 
including even self- mutilation and self- 
immolation. More commonly however it 
simply signifies alms or support of any kind 
given to priests or Buddhistic institutions. 
This brings us (2.) to the phrase ddnapoH 

( IS ^£ explained by {|^ ^b benevolent 
lord) which signifies a man (pati, literary 
husband) who by monetary or other sap- 
port (ddfia) given to Buddhistic establifth- 
munts makes himself conspicuous as an 
influential patron of the Buddhistic church. 

The phrase ^M ^^ f^W-MM 
has thus become a title of honour bestowed 
especially on the founders or protectors of 
monasteries and nunneries. 

£. J. ElTBL. 



Errata. 

Vol 3, No. 8, p. 123, 2nd col., line 2, for 
Noo read Noo ; line 3 and elsewhere for 
Ln reail Lii, and for Ts'in read TsHn ; line 
15, for huh read Luk; line 16, for Kik read 
Keh. Line 3rd from bottom, for promival 
read primeval. P. 125, 1st col., in list of 
the 13 Provinces, after K'i Chow insert 

1^ j^ Yeo Chow. 
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KqTES on lyjETEMPSYCHOSfS AS TAppH^ 

BY Chinese Buddhists. 
(Coniiwud from pa^fi J 13.) 

This is the shape in which Sh^kyamuni 
Bnddha, tl>e founder of t^e present Bud- 
dhistic church, had the dogma of metenf psy- 
.uhosis handed u<jwu tu liitn by tlie (iteriiture 
of the previous penturies. He found 
it tau'j^ht in the records of anticjuity as 
lirell as by contemporaiieoifs philosophers, 
and he da ly bj^w it acted upon by the pom- 
^uon people. Of course this dogms^ of the 
soul's transmigration is a ipighiy weapon 
in the liand of an ploqi|c*nt preacher and 
Sliakyainuni s t'tiiif to have puiutiiyed that 
from tiio very tir^it. 

Tiiere is nothing so very fri^iitfi^l to us 
descendants of Western nations in th^ idea 
of transmigration ; there may be r^th^r 
something attractive in it for P^^n^. For 
life is to us the highest blessing and death 
we hate. Many woi^Id t;h^n^os^ submit to 
a thousand deaj;!? s if ^hov were to live again 
a thousand tiiQe^, ;^u4 they would not care 



much liQw their liv^s Qiigbt be, for life is 
precioifs to us in itself. But a different 
thing altogether it is with the sons of ho^ 
cli unites, with the iazy iudol^nt Hindoo, 
with t)je sedentary Chinaman. To him life 
itself has uothing Fery attractive ; he counts 
death — if he n^ay rest ^ter that — a blessing. 
To suffer, to suffer evpn the ^roest torture 
qt hell, to suffer eFen for loillious of years, 
is not lialf as frightful an idea to him as tq 
be forced to iMst, to labour, to work for mil- 
lions of years, being subject tp death indeed, 
but with no welcome rest after death, being 
condemned to die iouuediatelv to be reboru 
again, perhaps as a hard worked animal or 
an unclean our. T)^is it is which m^kes the 
hearts of Orieuti^ nations tremble^ with 
terror, and this is the weapon with whicl^ 
crafty Buddhistic priests subdued the stub- 
bom hearts pf Eacftem Asii^ The clei^er 
founder of Buddhism, Sh&kyamuni himaelf, 
knew well how to wield this trusty weapon, 
and daily he preached it and daily his fanar 
tic followers spread this doctrine farther 
and farther. They did not handle it, how? 
ever, as a tenet of speculatiye philosophy, 
they did not treat it as a sort of esoterip 
mystery ouly to be revealed to the initiated, 
but directly appealing to man's moral conr 
science they proffered this doctrine to all as 
the ouly satisfactory explanation pf the un- 
equal distribution of rewar4s;»u<^ punishr 
ments for good and evil in this present 
world. Thus practicaPy de^ng yfiik t'h^ 
doctrine of metempsyohiosis ^hey passi^ 
over in silence — ^for pearly ^ thousand yas^ 
— all purely n^e^physi^l questions whicji 
Brahminisnf )^ been ¥> busy with. Whilst 
the fat)iers pf the Qhrjstian church kept dis- 
piitiiu^ for pepturies if the prigin of each 
num^u sou) WSB to be explaiued by Prse- 
existenpianisu^, or by Creatianisiu or by 
Traducianism, the Buddhist mindi reserved 
this (question and did scarcely ever more 
than touch it. The consequence of these 
tactics was that Buddhism succeeded in 
bringing home this doctrine of the soul's 
transiuigratiou to every hea^ in all its 
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piucti&il bearings, bo that at the present 
day every clafis of society in Buddhistic 
countries, educated and uueducited, ycung 
and old, man and woman, among half civi- 
hsed and amon*' nomadicai communities, 
think and speak and act in perfect accord- 
ance with this dogma. It is to them exact- 
ly what hell and damnation or the day of 
judgment is to Ohristiau peoples. 

I'roceediug now to enter i'lto the details 
of this doctrine, as it is now-a-days taught 
by Chinese Buddhisis, we should first ob- 
serve the central position which it has 
obtained within the whole range of syste- 
matical teaching. It is the very essence of 
the whole, anim&ting all, pervading; every 
single iloc trine as the princij^le of life per- 
vades the body. We see th:.s — to mention 
but one instance — in the em(>lem the Bud 
dhists chose at their very ou set to typify 
the leading characterii^ticB of their faith. 
What the cross is to the Christian church, 
emblematically pointing to tiie central truth 
of theoretical and practical Christianity, the 
same as regards fulness of significance is to 
the Buddhist his Dharma tchakra or '* wheel 

of doctrine'' (^^ ) As the Christian 

•peaks of preaching the cross, so the Bud- 
dhist speaks of ** turning the wheel of doc- 
trine " ( ^ 1^ if jifl • ) J^or tlie idea of cease- 
less rotations aud transmigrations running 
through the whole system, branch and root, 
has made of buddhism altogether a system 
of wheels within wheels. Kcce siguum. 

Look at the plan on which our universe 
and all other existing worlds have been 
constructed according to the teachings of 
Buddhism. There is in the centre mountain 
M6ru supporting the heavens and forming 
as it were the nave of the wheel. For arou «d 
the Mdru are distributed the four great con- 
tinents of our universe with their appurte- 
nances like so many spokes to the wheel. 
These are bordered by sevou concentric 

circles of mountains (-4^;^ ij () separated 

from each other by oceans and fringed by 
a double hoop of iron rocks, the so-called 

Tohakra vala (^ /J^ ^ jfcu •; I jjj). 

There we have the wheel complete. But 
here at once comes in the idea of transmi 
gration aa the main-spring to Met the wneel 
in motion For if you ask who has credited 
this circular universe and how long it will 
•xist, the Buddhists tell you that it is un- 
created, that it has neither beginning nor 

end. Fate (^ ^), they say, so ordnined 

it that the worl'B being once in existence 
•hould be subject to a continual sacoassion 
of destrQctions and reconstructions. The 
worki exists, but only for a oomparatively 



i.e. 



short time, for after a Kalpa (£|| 
world-period) of continued existence ( <^t 

^ ) comes a Kalpa of destruction (HB ^}) 
followed by a Kalpa of continued destruc- 
tion or emptiness ( >tpy £UX which is suc- 
ceeded by a kalpa of re-constrdction ( Kp& 
j^j), a kalpa of continued existence {ff 

j^), a kalpa of destruction ^^^j &nd ao 

on ad infit^itnm aa regular as clock worir. 
We see then that the idea of transmigration 
has a broad cosmoloc^ical basis, subjecting 
the wholn universe, nay all existing worlds — 
myriads of which the Buddhists know — to 
an endless rotation of existence, destruction, 
and reproduction. But now we oome to 
the wheels within the wheel. All living 
creatures, we are further informed, are con- 
tinually drawn round and round by the 
same whirligig, subject to the same law of 
rotation, which is here however diversified 
by their interchanidng position and by 
their (iryrating in divers directions. These 
diversities are not ruled like the revolutions 
of the universe by a stem fixed law of oeoes- 
sity, but by the moral character of each in- 
dividual. So much more we have then of 
wheels within wheels. Birth in this world, 
we are told, is not the beginning, nor death 
the end of life. In ceaseless eddies the 
tide of being rolls surging on. £v«*rj 
creature is subject to production, growth, 
decuy and reproduction. An endless dizzy 
round, but not without its laws and rules. 
Birth may take place in four diffi^rent man- 
ners, called Ichaturyoni (|/^ ^.) Thero 

is the oviparous birth (^B^^) fiom an egg, 

the viviparous birth (j|p^^) froni an ute> 
rus, birth from moisture or putridity (J^^ 

^) and birth by metamorphosis ("U^^t ) 

by which exidteu'-e is received in an instant 
in its full maturity. But in any of tbe-se 
cases, whether birth take place through an 
egg or uterus, through moisture or through 
transformation, the bemg thus born is at 
the moment of its birth placed in one of 
the following conditions, or to use the 
phniseology of the Buddhists it finds itself 
on one of the following six paths (or gati 

^iM') ^*' ^^^ be either aD^va (^^) 
living in one of the six heavenly mansions 
called Ddvaldkas ('J^^)9 or a human 

being (^) on one of the four continents, 

or an Asura (K^j^lm) ^•^' one of the 
titaniceuemiesof godsaudddvas, or abeingin 
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flhon tormeated by insatiable hunger, or 
lastly, a common beaat (^Z^,) 



{To be conHnued.) 

£. J. ElTBL. 



Palm Tkbks. 
(Continued from page 134.) 

Thi Tb-T8ZB £9{ -Hp o& CoooA-NOT Palm. 

The descriptions of the Cocoa-nut tree 
given by Chiuese authors is very correct ; 
the tree and the fruit are so well known 
however that any further observations on 
this head are needless. 

The derivation of the name YS is in all 
probability referable to some aboiigiual or 
foreign lan^age and Las been incorporated 
into that of China. Nyur, uyu, and nyoh 
are names of the Cocoa nut in various 
Malayan dialects, and i^rawfurd (Indian 
Archipelago vol. 1, p. 379) states that ''by 
one or other of the terms Kalapa and Nyor, 
mnd sometimes by both, the coconut is 
known in every country of the Indian 
islands from Sumatra to the Phillipines; 
nay, these names extend even to Madagascar 
and the Friendly Islands, with other por- 
tions of Australasia." The Chinese word 
YS appears sufhciently close in sound to 
justify an assumption that it is derived 
from the same root. As usual, however, 
in similar cases, the Chinese seek an origin 
of the name within the iuflut^nce of their 
own territorial knowledge and' influence ; 
Vut as their deprivation of the word ia based 
on a fable it may be dismissed for its prac- 
tical worth, aud narrated only as a speci- 
men of the untrustwortliiut-ss of such 
sources of information on questions of this 
kind. 

The story given by Chiuese authors is to 

the following effect. The >f>|( S. ^ 
liin-yih Wang having had a qiianel with 
*^® ^j^i Yueh Wang, sent a man 
to assassinate him ; this he did while his 
victim was in a state of intoxication ; his 
head was then su8pende<i on a tree an<l it 
became metamorphosed iuto a cocoa nut, 
with two eyes on the shell ; thus the fruit 
acquired the name '^Yueh Wang's head'' 
Yueh-wong-t'au. And in the Tuing dyntisty 
when the people called their rulers by tlie 

titie "Yd'V^ (inferentially instead of 

•'wang,'*) a corresponding change took 
pliice in the name of the frnit and it was 
oalled by the same name Y6. The Pen 
Ts'ao discards this fable and attributes the 
mona tftthctr to thd importance attached to 



the Cocoa nut tree, which led to a title of 
respect being employed to designate it. 

Besides Yueh-wong-t'au the only syno- 
nym positively referred to the Yi tree, is 

^' ^ Sti-yii, a name employed by ^ 
M jj^ fiff Sz M& Siang Yu in his poem 

caUed the J^ ;^ ^ Shang lin fu. 

Other names are however given, with less 
certainty of correct identification, some of 
them probably referring to other Palms 
of which the writers have heard, and in 
their ignorance have ''lumped" with the 
Cocoa nut, a process to which the Pen 
Ts'ao in pai'ticalar is very prone. Thus we 

have If EB ^ Ts'ing-tietirheh the Ts'ing 
tien (? green field) nut ; this is said to grow 
in a country called ^^ ^^ Wu-sun ; tod- 
dy is prepared from it ; some of this wine 
was obtained by Lau Chang ^J j& the 

Ruler of Shuh ^m (the modem Sze-chuen) 

towards the close of the Han dynasty (first 

half of the third centuiy). The ]|^ ^ ;(g 

Shu-t'au-tsiu, or tree from the summit of 
which wine is produced, is mentioned in 
the Pen Ts'ao under the head of Yi tree ; 
other authors place the same remarks 

under the Pet ^ tree, and as the Pen 

Ts'ao adds that it is the Fei tree (though 
classed under the Y6) further notice of this 
synonym will be deterred till the Pel or 
Pei-lo (Palmyra Palm) come under con- 
sideration. Toddy however is obtained 
from the Cocoa nut tree, and therefore the 
name Shttr-fau tdu is as applicable to it as 
to the Palmyra. 

Thouizli the Cocoa nut tree is now spread 
all louud the world within the tropics, its 
native country is not positively known ; 
there is evidence, however, tending to prove 
it t(; be a native of Bouth -eastern Asia, in- 
ohuiin^ the Malayan Archipelago, and to 
have been introduced by human agency 
into all other parts of the tropics, possibly 
even into the Polynesian Islands where it 
now grows so abundantly with every ap- 
pearance of being indigenous.* The Chi- 
nese accounts of the Cocoa nut give us very 
fuw geographical hints ; the countries named 
as producing this fruit, as has been shewn, 
appeiur to be corapris6<i in the Foreign States 
bordering on the Province of Yunnan, 
and the Island of Hainan. In this latter 
place it now grows abundantly and forma 
an article of export trade ; the trees form a 
marked feature in the landscape in Hainan 

* Spe Sksmann*s Journal of Botany, toI. 1, p. 
99. AIm Tknnknt*8 Cejilom, voL 1, p. 346. 
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and on the opposite ooaat in the Depart- 
ment of Lui-chow ; the most northerly spot 
in which I have seen it flourishing in this 
part of the world, is on the island of ^ow- 
chow, LaiUude 20° 60" N. 

Comparatively very little use is made of 
the CoQoa nut by the Chinese ; the fleshy 
part of the nut is of course eaten, and not 
considered unwholesome, in a fresh state ; 
it is also dried with sugar and consumed as 
a sweetmeat ; the liquor of the nut is con- 
sidered unwholesome, and is generally 
thrown away ; though one author euloi^ises 

the beneficence of Heaven (^) in provid- 
ing so refreshing a beverage in a country so 
excessively warm ; the flbrous covering of 
the nut is made into cheap brooms and a few 
other coarse articles, but is not made into 
rope ; for this latter purpose more suitable 
Palms abound in South-eastern Asia ; one 
author says the fibres are employed to 
fasten ships, as has already been narrated 
of the JCwang-lMia, The hard shell is 
made into various kinds of domestic uten- 
sils ; in Kiung-chow, the capital city of 
Hainan, great varieties of tea-pots, basins, 
drc, are made from these shells, some sim- 
ply plain and polished, others more or less 
highly ornamented with carved figures and 
various colours ; these are the particular 
articles of virtu of Kiung-chow-fu. Special 
virtues are attributed to drinking vessels 
of cocoa nut shell ; ^veral authors men- 
tion, and the practice of the present day, 
especially on the part of soldiers on the 
march, retains the belief in the efficacy of 
such vessels in betraying the presence of 
poison; should there be poison in the liquor 
about to be drunk, ebullition will take 
place or the vessel will burst ; this supersti- 
tion is I believe very widely spread, and 
appears in slightly altered form in Ceylon.^ 
Though toddy, or Palm wine, as has been 
shewn, is frequently mentioned by Chinese 
authors, it is otherwise unknown so far 
nortli as Canton ; the eflects of wine are 
stated to be cooling, and, if drunk in mo 
deration, wholesome ; the constant use of 
it is said to darken the colour of the beard. 

In planting the cocoa nut tree, it is 
recommended that a quantity of salt be 
placed near the roots ; the habit of the tree 
to grow to perfection only near the sea no 
doubt suggested this ; a similar practice is 
followed in Ceylon, where however seaweed 
is substituted for salt. Mention is also 
made of the trees being so high that men 

* John De' Marignolli, early in the fourteenth 
century, in deicribing ^ Adani*Sf Oarden*^ in Ceylon, 
■ays of the Nargil (Cocoa nat) ** They aUo make 
from the shell, ipoone which are antidotes to poison.^ 
YuLis Caikay and the way thiihsr^ voU 2, p, 362. 



cannot get at the fruits ; but they are 

gathered by To lo chi jin ^^ ^S j^ ^^, 

who climb the trees for that purpose. I 
do not know if To lo chi jin means men or 
monkeys ; the context suggests that latter ; 
but the notions of superiority over other 
races of men on the part of the Chinese 
appears to have led some of their authors 
into as great a puzile as to the line of demar- 
cation between the two creatures, man, or 
rather foreign man, and monkey, as haa 
their natural consanguinity modem philo- 
sophers of the West, To-lo \a however a 
name for the Palmyra palm, and it is possi- 
ble that the races who employed its leaves 
largely for writing upon, such as the Bur- 
mese for example, whose country is men- 
tioned by other writers as producing the 
cocoa nut, may have become Known by the 
name above quoted, i.e. men of the Pal* 
myra. 

The Po-s9 Tfi'^u ttSt ^ ^ ^^ Pkbsiaiv 

Bate Palm. 

There is nothing in Mr PhUlips' notes ia 
recent numbers of this periodiod to cast a 
doubt on the well established fact that 

^l|ff ^^'^ ^ indentical with Persia; 
perhaps the geographical boupderies of that 
country were not, when **Po-sz" was 
written of by Chinese writers, exactly the 
same as they are at the present day ; and it 
must of course be expected that with such 
imperfect means of acquiring a correct 
knowledge of so distant a country as the 
Chinese possessed, they were not always 
perfectly accurate in their estimation of its 
limits ; indeed as appears from Mr Phillips' 
notes, we must be prepared to find that 
they have sometimes, through ignorance of 
its position, placed Persia even in the 
Indian Archipelago. This may be accounted 
fur with a great show of probability by the 
consideration that in ancient times there 
were maintained both a land and a sea 
route between China and Western Asia ; 
Persian produce not coming direct to China 
by the latter route, miffht be considered as 
coming from one of the intermediate ports, 
and the name of the country itself might 
similarly be misapplied. Moreover, as it 
required many years to correct the mistake 
of European discoverers that Cathay reached 
by the land route, and China by sea, were 
not one and the same country, so may 
Chinese have made similar mistakes, though 
I do not know of a well authenticated 
parallel instance, in their discoveries west- 
ward. Though the primary object of these 
notes is botanical, the identification of 
countries incidentally invites notice, and 
these remarks appear necessary to explain 
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why I still retain "Persian" as forming 
part of the name of the tree which heads 
this division of my note on Palm trees. 

It is well known that the Chinese Tudn, 
which we usually render as ** date '' is not a 
date at all, but the fruit of Ziayphus Vvlgare 
and perhaps other species of that genus ; 
indeed the name with adjective preticus, is 
applied to a great many different fruits 
much in the same way as is the case with 
the word ** apple" in English — custard - 
apple, pine-apple, &c. In like manner the 
Chinese have applied their name T6dH to 
ihe dates of Persia and Arabia. This 
interchange of names in both cases has 
arisen from the similar appearance of the 
fruits when in a preserved state. 

Chinese authors describe the Date tree 
vith an accuracy proving that tl^ey knew at 
least that it was a Palm, and indeed their 
descriptions contain some minor details 
tending to shew that the tree was to 
Bome extent known to them. If is said to 
^row in the Southern Provinces, but though 
1 am not aware that it is to be found 
much Eastward of British India, and even 
there, according to Roxburgh it does 
not bear fruits, it is quite possible that 
Chinese authors are correct in stating 
that it was at one time introduced into 
China ; the importance of '* Boyal Botanic 
gardens" and tlie introduction of exotic 
plants and fruits under Government aus- 
pices, appears at times to have been re- 
cognized in China; not always meeting 
with success however, for we read that in 
the Han dynasty an Imperial garden in 
Bhensi was stocked with various tropical 
trees, many of which died) in consequence, 
it may be assumed, of the uusuitability of 
the climate. 

The nomenclature is profuse and not un- 
interesting. In the Pen Tb^oo the tree is 

named ^^^'7* W}Jt,'lan-Uix of the deri- 
vation of which the author declares himself 
ignorant; then, apparently with the reckless 
disposition to unite various trees under one 
name which characterises that work, and of 
the correctness of which process in the case 
of the tree now under consideration, the 
Chi wu ming $h% Vn k'oo expresses a doubt, 
the Pen Tsao gives the following names as 
synonyms. In allusion te the tree being 
long Uved it is called the thousand years 
TsdUj and the ten thousand years Tsdu ; in 
Preference te its foreign origin, the oetan 

y^ Tsau, the Persian Tsdu, and the foreign 

"Sk Tsdu ; and in allusion to the veneration 

in which the tree is held (a veneration 
which is due to the utility of the tree and 
fruit) in its native oountiy, it is called the 



QoUen Tsdu; referring specially to the tree 
and not to the fruit, and in allusion to the 
Palm-like habit of its trunk and leaves it 

*M^ or Oceofi 
Phomix tail 





is called the Hai-tsung 

Palm J and the 

plantain. 

I am not prepared at present to test by 
comparinou with other authors the exact 
application of these various names ; inas- 
much as the Pen Ts*ao applies them to the 
Date Palm no doubt other authors some- 
times employ them with the same signifi- 
cation ; but 1 have met with passages from 
which it is evident that some of these 
names are at times employed to designate 
quite different plants. It is natural that 
trees so iui perfectly known as the various 
Palms and Palmlike trees of the Southern 
Regions to writers in the north, particu- 
larly while the Kwang Provinces were 
included amongst the barbarous lands, 
should meet at their hands with great 
nomenclatural confusion. 

Several authors state that the Persian 
date comes from Persia, but that the fruit 
is also brought by merchant ships from 
various countries in the south ; 1 am not 
aware that they are imported at all at the 
present day by the Chinese* According to 
Chinese authors the tree is called by Per- 
sians J^ ^ K'vuh^mdTig, and the same 

name for the tree Ib also attributed to 
** foreigners" in connection with the im- 
portation of the fruits, preserved in jars, 
by sea going ships ; in this latter con- 
nection the name of the fruit is given 

^^WM-M ^^^''-^^i'^^y and ^ 
J9^ ^ ^ /]f«?ttA-fet^md-«'«£«, both being 
apparently reproductions of the same 
foreign word. 

I fully i^e with the remarks of Mr. P. 
Porter Smith (page 117 of this volume) on 
the unsatisfactory method of guessing at the 
identity of countries named in Chinese 
writings, on the mere resemblance of sound; 
similar remarks would be equally applica- 
ble to foreign names of trees and other 
products unless supported by evidence other 
sound alone ; nevertheless in the absence of 
a better interpretation, I venture to suggest 
one hypothetically of the names given 
above. 

The Persian name of the tree, as dis- 
tinguished from that of the fruit, nven by 
Chinese authors, as is stated above, is 
Kiuh-mdfM, or, adopting the more ancient 
sounds, K'ih-md. What resemblance this 
has to the Persian name of the date tree I 
have no opportunity of ascertaining, being 
ignorant of that language and having no 
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means of reference at my disposal. The 
name however is not entirely unsuggestive 
of a relationship to Tamar (whence Tadmor 
the Boman city of Palmyra) the Arabian 
name of the Palm tree. But perhaps some 
other correspondent with better opportunity 
for reference, will enlighten us on this 
point.* 

The other name given by Chinese writers, 
as the foreign name of the fruit, is not 
specifically referred to Persia, though some- 
times coupled with K^ik md the alleged 
Persian name of the tree ; it is referred 
rather to foreigners and southern foreigners 
without national distinction, and being 
associated with remarks on the importation 
of the fruit from the south, we uaturally 
look in that direction for a solution. It is 
to be remarked that K'li-lu-mdf though 
declared to be an imitation of a forei^ 
word, is not given by itself as the foreign 
name of the date, but in an a^ljective sense 
before the word Udu ; the fruit is not called 
Kvrlurmdy but the Kt^h^md-tsdu ; hence is 
suggested the idea that K^u4u-md is the 
name of a country used adjectively in the 
same way as Po-sz in the name Po-sz Udu or 
JPersian date. The latter name would in 
all probability be associated with dates 
broaght from Western Asia by the land 
route ; though I meet with no mention of 
this fact we have nevertheless seen that 
grapes and figs were so conveyed to China, 
and it is scarcely likely that so renowned 
a fruit as the date shovld not likewise 
be so brought. When the same fruit 
was brought to China by the sea route 
it would of course be recognized by the 
consumers as the Persian date, but it 
would very naturally be looked upon 
from a different point of view by the 
mariners and traders who brought it by sea 
from the south ; and instead of calling it 
the Persian Udu the probability is great 
that they would designate it as the tsdM of 
the country where they obtained it. This 
Tiew receives confirmation from a passage 

quoted in the ^ ^ ^ ^ Jce chih king 

yudnj which states that the '* Tsdu of ten 
thousand years** (a synonym of the Persian 

* This was written brfore the appearance of Dr 
Bretachneider^s note on this subject in the lani 
number of N, 4* (2* We ieam therefrom that the 
Persian name for date is gourmah^ which .is close 
enough in sound to Kiuh-md to substantiate an 
identity. Notwithstanding that the argumentative 
character of my obseryations on the name iT^u lu-m& 
might lead in a different ironclusion, they were in 
iact written, as now published, before I saw Dr. 
B.*s note ; but I still think, for reasons giren in the 
text, that my view of the origin of the name K\' 
Iwmd it tka one more likely to be correct. 



Tsdu) comes from j^ Igl gM Hwuhrh^ mtf ; 

this is very probably the same word smHwm^ 
luh-md or Kulu-md mentioned above. 
We have then to seek for a country of that 
name from which dates may have been 
brought by Chinese vessels of the medieyal 
ages. 

Conscious of the liability to error in- 
volved in attaching too much importance to 
mere sound, and therefore subject to a 
better established identification of the coun- 
try indicated should other contributors to 
Notes and Queries favour as with their views, 
I venture to suggest that the country refer- 
red to is the modern Quilon, in South India, 
and that Ku-lu-m^ represents Kaulam- 
mal^ by which that ancient port was styled 
by the Arabs of the ninth century ; it haa 
been variously styled by different medieval 
writers Coilam, Coulan, Colam, Colom, 
Colon, Kaulam, Coilon or Coilun, Coloen 
and Kaulam-mald ; it requires no great vio- 
lence of sound t^> see that the Chinese namo 
agrees fairly with these medieval names of 
Quilon. But this identification f^eoeiyes 
support also from other considerations ; 
Quilon was a large sea-port, one of thn great 
emporiums where the Chinese vessels on the 
one hand and the Arabian on the other, met 
midway as it were between the Far East and 
the Far West of the then known world ; 
there they exchanged their merchandise, 
and nothing could be more probable thao 
that the dates of Arabia i»nd Persia should 
there be shipped for China, and the be known 
by the mariners and traders as Quilon Udu, 
We have other instances of the name of 
the port being employed to designate its 
produce ; M. Polo writing concerning this 
port of Quilon (Coilun) mentions brazil- 
wood and (finger, both being called CMunf 
after the n ^me of the placet 

The Pen 2Vao gives a quotation, saying 

that the Pd-tdn Kang Q^^ or plum of 

Pk-tkn, is the same thing as Hunth-hik'md ; 
this may refer to the ancient seaport of 
Pattan, or Fattan, in the same territozy a» 
Quilon where there is a capacious harbour, 
and where Chinese and Arabian ships used 
likewise to congregate. 

{To ^ eontinutd.) 
Canton. Theos. SiAicpsoir. 



Les Palmiers ns la Chivk. 
(Continued.) 
II parait dtre sta que les nom jBJBjJt 

et I^^^J^ ^^ ^ botanique C^inoioa 

t The substance of this {uiragniph, exeept tha 
special application of it, I have derived Itobi YojlbIs 
Caihajf mid the way thither. 
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tchi wu ming shi t'a k'ao B'appliquent k des 
esptotes de Cyoaa et probadlenibDt it s'agit 
de Oycas circiualis. Ce que I'aatetir Cbi- 
nois rapporte des feuilles du t'i^ sha kuo 
qui resstimblent k une cuiller et qui porteut 
lea fruita s'aocorde tout h fait avec lea 
appendioea foliiformea a^minifbrea tie Cycaa 
circinalia. La plauche repr^aeiite uti pal- 
mier qui outre lea fenillea penu^ea porte 
auaai cea feuillea en forme de cuiller avec 
lea fruita. A propoa dea clou a chaufi<tfa avec 
leaquela lea Uhinoia propoaent de briller 
Tarbre fdng wei kiao quand il ae deaaeche 
cette nu^thode eat conuue dana Plude pour i 
Cycaa circinalia. Je trouve dans uue dea- 1 
cription de I'Inde (BUaching^a Erdbeachrei" , 
bung V. Tbeil 4te Abtheil. Aaien, p. 779) 
la note auivante : 

'' Merkwlirdig iat, daaa Cyoaa circinalia 
eine groaae SSympathie zum Eiaen bat, iudem 
der baum ao gar, wenn er abater ben wUl, 
durch einen eingeaciilngeneD eisernen keil 
wieder neuea Leben erhalten aoU." 



6. 1^^ taung 111 (Pdn ta'ao XXXV- 

b. 39.) Syoon. ^;|^ ping lU. Arbre 

baut de 10 4 20 pieds uhin. qui crolt diffi- 
cilement (probablement il crott letitement.) 
II eat droit, aimple, aana bmucbea. Lea 
feuillea aont grandea, peraiatantea, ayant la 
forme d'une roue de chariot et ae raaaera- 
blent au aommet du tronc. Quand lea 
feuillea commencent 4 ae d^velopper ellea 

reaaem blent d'abord au ^ J^ pai ki. 

Lea chinoia conaid^rent cet ai-ore comme de 

premiire utility ^ ^ Q^ i^\. Le 

boia de I'arbre taung eat d'uu rouge noir&- 
tre fibreux veiuu. 11 ae prete k la coii- 
fecticin de piloua. On Teniploie auaai pour 
fagouner diiftfrenta natenailea de menage. 
Au troia^me moia on voit se former au 

sommet de I'arbre quelques ^g] pao. (Lea 

Chinoia entendent par pao Veiiiapernie dea 
grainea, maia ici il a agit k ce qu'il parait 
de bontona de fleura.) 11a portent le nom 

Chinoia ^g^ ^ taung y% k cauae de leur 

reaaemblauce avec dea oeufa de poiaaona. 

On lea appelle auaai ;|^ ^^ taung aun. 

Coa pao en ne d^veloppanc forment enauite 

un) "^^ ^[ hua aui (6pi ou gr»ppe de 

fleura) d'un blanc jauo&tre. Lea fruita 
aont formea au 8 on 9 moia. 11a aont 
aerr6s lea una contre lea autrea, ont la 
graudenr d'une f^ve, aont jaunea pendant 
qn'ila aont encore verta maia noira et 
tr^ dun quand ila aont milra. L'arbre 
taung crolt dana la Chine m^ridionale, 
dana le iSail t'chuan, dana le Kiangai, et le 

Hunan. A ^g |pL Shi Ta'ui (au aud) 



il y a dea foreta de ce palmier. Dana le 
ling nan il y a plnaieura arbres dont lea 
feuillea reaaemblent au taung lU aavoir : le 
kuang lang (v. >l. i.) le pin lang (Areca 

Catechu) le tung ye ^l^, le J# ^^t ha 

A^ 9% iry 

aan, le ^^S to lo (probablement une 

eap^ce de Boraaaua). On dit qu'au aud il y 
a deux eapecea de I'arbre taung dont Tune 
porte un poll qui sert k la confection de 
cordea et I'autre plua petite et d^pourvue 
de poll. On emploie lea feuillea de ce der- 
nier pour faire dea balaia. Quelquea 
auteura Chinoia ont cru que cette esp^ce 

e»t la mdn)e chose que le -jh ^^ t'u aui. 

Maia Li abi tchen n'eat paa de cette opinion. 

11 crolt que le t'u aui eat le ilb f^ ti fu.* 

Voil& ce que rapportent lea Chinoia k 
propoa de I'arbre taung. II eat connu auaai 
aux liurop^ens maia il n'y a paa long tenipa 
qu'il a ^tc euregiatre dans lea annalea bota- 
niquea aous le nom de Chamaeropa Fortuni 
(Hemp palm). Fortune eat le premier qui 
i'ait intimluit en Europe, ou il eat un grand 
omement pour noa aerrea. 

Je doia faire ici I'obaervation que tout ce 
qui a ^te ^crit piir noa auteura aur ce pal- 
mier et aurtout aur le mode de fabrication 
d*^toffea de aea fibrea ne pr^aente paa moius 
de contradictiona qu'ordinairement lea 
livrea Chinoia. Morriaon, " Dictionary of 

the Chineae language," dit: ''j^S a tree of 

the bark of -which the peaaiiuts make gar- 
ments to defend them from the rain.'' 

Dr. William's "Middle Kingdom" 1. 278. 
*' 1 he fan leaf palm (Rhapis) is cultivated 
for its leavea. The wiry fibred of the bracts 
of the Rhapia are aeparated into threads 
aud uaed laigely for making ropea, cablea, 
xwine, broonia, hata, aandala and even 
dreasea or clouka for rainy weather." 

Dr. Williams "Commercial Guide" p. 86: 
" The most of the coir is made from the 
bark of the hemp palm (Chamaerops.) The 
loose bark is stripped oJft'in large sheets from 
the trunk of the tree, and when steeped in 
water the fibrea aeparate in abort wiry 
threada of a dark brown color. It ia the 
material from which the Chiueae make 
mata, broom a, cordage, rain doaka, aandala, 
hata, &c. 

Fortune rapporte que lea «o y (rain cloaks) 
aont dee bract ^es de Chamaeropa. Enfin je 
trouve 'dans le Bulletin de la Socitft6 d'accli- 
matiaation de Paria 1962 No. 4 (Avril) ua 

* Cette plante est la Rocltia (Chentpodinm) '^copa- 
ria, nn petit et tr^s joli Rrboinseau tret commnn k 

F4Dan ou Ton I'appelle Jjs^ ^& sao tchou (balais) 

< ^n le cultive dana ies jardins, ou il prend la forma 
d*nne pyramide tres touffue. 
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rapport sur des plantes envoydea de Canton 
dans lequel on dit qn'k Canton il y a line 
eapfece de chanvre (! !) appell6o Chamacrops 
excelsa on Hemp aloes dont on fuit Ic) polo 
mapn. Dr. Williams nous apprend qde ce 
pdio nil! pU se fait des fibres d'un Corchorus. 

Quel est. la verit^ dans ces assertions? 
Quelle partis de Tarbre fournit les mat^ri- 
aux de Tindustrie textile 1 Kst ce que 
ithapis fournit en effet des fibres textiles 1 
Peut-dtre cet arbi'e s'appelle aussi tsnng en 
Chinois. Le Pen Vsao rapporte qu'il y a 
deux espbces de tsung dont uue es plus 
petite (v. p. h.) Ou ue podrrait on pas 

tapporter Rhapis ^ Farbre "if ^t kb san 

on 1^ ^t hu san, palmier qui fournit des 

Cannes d'apr^ le PSn t'sao (XXXI 2^). Cela 
8*accorderait avec une notice qui se troUve 
dans Lindley) the "Treasury of Sotany'^ 
" Rhapis flabellifof mis is oommdoly called 
the ground Rattan Palm, and is said to 
yield the walking-cdnes knowti by that haine 
m this ^nntry ; but as its stenis are siildonl 
more thab three or four feet high) and not 
much thicker than the finger, this is pro- 
bably a mi^tuke, thoiigh it is possible they 
biay be the prodiice of one of the larger 
Upecies. It is a native df Southern China/' 
Le PSn t^ao parle encore d'uu palmier 

f^ ^ P'« k'ui (XXXV C. 89) dont les 

fouiUes ressemblent k celles dn tsung liL et 
l][ui servent & faire des ^ventalls et des 
chapeaui. C^t probablement le mdme 
palmier qbi fourUit les eventails connus 
dans le commerce souft le nom de psAbi leaf 

fans^j^ k'ui sh&n (Williams <*Com. 

mercial Guide,*' p. 119.) 

Pour completer ce petit travail il me 

fkudrait encore parler dn ^ |^ pin lang 

(Areca Catechu) et du i^ -f- ye tsii (Ooeos 

nucifera) dont le Pdn ts'ao traite longue- 
meni Mais comme ce sont deft arbres trop 
<k>nnus je drains d'abnser de la patience de 
mes lecteitrs. Je n'ai pb rieh trouver dans 
les ouvrageft Chinois silr les rotins (Rattansj 
Calamus) palmists sarmenteut qbi d'apres 
Grosier (la Chine IJ 359) seraient trds fre- 
quents dans la province de Kdangtung. Le 

nom vj?^s Bha t'dng qu'attribne la Chres- 

tomathie de l9ridgman auz Rattans ne Se 
trouve pas dans le Pdn t'sao: Abssi Dr. 
Williams dit : (Middle Kingdom i p. 278). 
'^ The rattan has been said to be a native 
of China, but this requires proof ; all that 
used at Canton for manufacturing purposes 
is brought, together with the betel nut 
from Borneo and the Archipelago." 

D'apr^ Grosier (1. c. II 634) il y aurait 
liiissi en Chine le rendier^ BoraBSUs tunicata; 



Les Chinois m6ridionaux emploient 
grabdes et larges fenilles palm^es Ik fabri- 
quer deS ^ventails assez grands pour mettrei 
pldsieiirs hotnmes k I'abri du soleil et de la 
pluie. Serait ce Tarbre saint des Boud- 

dhistes ^ S| to lo qu^on silppose ^tre 

line Bdrassbs 7 

Peking. E. BREfsdtiNEIDER. 



TbiB Designation ^^§| T^tBN Cnuri 

KwoH. 
There is some dispute aS to the country in- 
dicated by the Chinese chahicters "j^ /cAr, 

m, Titm Ckuh Kwoh. India is known by 

the names of ^^, Shin Ttth ^^^ 

^g, Chan-siisn-iitffi-t'iih, ^^» Tien-Uih, 

and ^^, Tien-hthy with other designa- 
tions. Judging from the word Shin-ivh thd 
character Uih shbuld be written thus "ffe^. 

According to that common trick of the 
Chinese, i\i\& character was apparently ex- 
changed for ^1^, txihy which lias precisely 

the same sound and tonb. This latter 
character when written in the ''grass " form 

stiLnds thus- ^^. In the eobrse of timd 

this form became legiiiroiz'^d, and from tfad 
sound of its main elemeht, the radical 
characters for bamboo as well, as from the 
nabie of the niuch-pii^ed medicine taba^ 

sheen (^^^raf» Tven-chvh^hwang^ ori- 
ginally brought from India, and obtaine<l 
from the Bamboo, it came to be pronounced 
Vhuh, 

As the Nestorian Christians came to China 
from India, their religion^ like that of the 

Jews, was some time ealled jjl^ Afc ^t* 

TYen Chvh Kian^ the "Indian religion." 
As the Nestorians Were also known as the 

^ ^ Ta tsin the " S^ns,^' the two 

names became confused together. We may 
therefore assume with safety that Tien Ghith 
Kvx>h ought to stand for India It is also 
ei^ually ibiportant to rf'thember that in 
works after the fifth or sixth centuries after 
the Christian era, it may mean Syria as 
distinct from the Roman empire. There was 
no neceteity for this confusion^ for we learn 

from Japanelw writings that ^^^^i 

JuK-teh-ya was a term, borrowed by them 
from the Chinese for Jwkea and Syria. 

This is sometimes written ^j(S)J^, JU- 

li-ya. The greatest confusion is met with 
in jGlxing the orthography of Chinese proper' 
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names Of places aud peoples not well known 
to them. Each authority seems called upon 
to set up a different way of writing the 
name, ahoays ctdkering, however, to the tone. 

H. Poster Smith. 
October 5th, 1869. 



A Chinese Theorem. 

In vol. Iir, No. 6, p. 73 of Notes dv'd ijiie- 
ries, Mr Wylie communicated a rule *^ To as- 
certain if any number U a prime number y^* dis- 
covered by the ingenious and able native geo- 
meter ^p^ m ^ Shen-lau) whb has re- 
cently been appointed by the Chinese 
Government to teach mathematics in the 
T'ung- Wen Kuan, attached to the Tsung-li 
Tamdn. The rule is thus expressed : — ' 'Mul- 
tiply the given number by the logarithtn of 
2. Find the natural number of the resulting 
I'ogarithni, and subtract 2 from the same. 
If there be no remainder, it is a prime 
number. If thete be a i^maindet, it is not 
a prime," — and Mr Wylie inquires, whether 
an analogous rule is known in Europe. So 
far as I know, such is not the case, and Mr 
Le having, a day or two ago, submitted his 
theorem also to me, — thus reminding me of 
Mr Wy lie's notice — a few remarks oh the 
subject may not be out of place here. 

It is manifest from Mr Le's mode of 
ipnunciation, that he has empirically de- 
duced his rule from trials with some few 
low numbers ; has not seiiBed its principle ; 
attaches an undue value to it ; and was not 
justified in qualifying it as a theorem, 
without having demonstrated the mathema- 
tical necessity of its t^uth. Thus, if x 
represent the given number, Mr Le'b un- 
couth formula would be — 

number [log («. log 2) ] — 3 



and 1 need hardly observe, that our Tables 
of Logarithms to seveh and ten decimal 
places do not permit its application to anjr 
number exceeding 24 aud 36 respectively. 

The proper enunciation of the principle, 
a somewhat vaguely conceived idea of which 
has led the Chinese mathematician to sub- 
mit it experimentally to a feeble test, and 
thereupon to lay it down as a general 
theorem, is this : — To find whether a given 
fiv/mbtsr X bt a prime numher. Raise the 
number 2, taken for a base, to the xth 
power ; deduct 2 from the product ; divide 
the remainder by x \ and £t the quotient, 
i.e. II 

2» —2 

X 

is found to be an integer, x will be a prime 
number. But even the latter formula, — 
though, OB such, all that can be wished, — 



is for every practical purpose almost as un- 
available as is Mr Le's own ; because his 
theorem itself is so, involving as it doea, 
already in computing the higher numbers 
below 200j an unreasonable amount o*. 
labour, and an impossible amount for num- 
bers above 1,000. 

The problem, howtever^ is not devoid of 
interest with regard to the theory and the 
properties of numbers according to our de- 
cimal system of notation. Having for this 
reason looked somewhat more closely into 
it, I find that, with certain transitory excep- 
tions, more or less numerous iii each case^ 
Mr Le^s rule appears to hold good for all 
the units ; so that, s^ibject to those exceptions, 
and any one of the units being designated 
by tt, the more general expression 



til 



n 



x 



may be given to it. I have takeh th& trou- 
ble to compute with this foimula the bases 
2, 3 and 4 up to the 6Ist power, and the 
following table exhibits the remaindet^, 
those indicating the exceptions, alluded to, 
being marked by an asterisk. 
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From this table, it will be observed, the number 3, taken instead of 2 for a base, 
presents but one single exception to its apparent general applicability, while the 
similar exceptions, peculiar to the base 4, gradually decrease m frequency, with a 
vendency to vanish altogether. It is, therefore, in the highest deipree probable, that 
Mr Le's rule, as enounced by me, is really a law of numbers accoidiug to the decimal 
system ; but I have to confess that I am as yet as unprepared, as he is himself, to 
assign, either mathematically or logically, the reason why, when 2 is raised to the 
power of any given number and deducted from the product) and the remaider and 
the given number are found to be commensurable quantities) the latter should 
of necessity be an incommensurable quantity ; and so l^ng as this is not done, Mt 
Le's rule must be regarded as a simple empirical deduction, undeserving of the name 
of a theorem. 

To illustrate its unfitness for all practical purposes, suppose*we wish to ascertain, by 
its means, whether 117 is a prime number. Now, 2*1^ is=2''i X2*". I have found — 



2«i — 



and2»««'-- 



2305843009 2 1 3693 952-2 
61 " " 

2057594037927936-2 



37800705069076950, 



56 



=« 1286742750677284^. 



Let, then, the reader multiply 2305843009213693952 with 72057594037927936, which 
will give him thirty-seven places of figures ; deduct 2 from the product ; divide the 
remainder by 117 ; and thj) quotient, solving the problem, will at the same time prove 
to him how comparatively laborious the operation is even for so low a number as 117. 
On the other hand, for the base 4, 1 find — 

5316911983139663491615228241121378304-4 



4Blrs= 



and 4*^ 



61 
» 8716249 1 626897293707401446575760300 ; 

51922968585 34827628530496329220096 - 4 
' " 56 ■ 



-92719586759550493366616005878930Jf ; 

BO that, in ortler to arrive at the product of 4^1', figures to thirty-seven places would 
have to be multiplied with figures to thirty-four places, giving a sum composed of 
seventy-two hgures, to be divided, after the deduction of 4, by 117 ; and showing how 
greatly preferable 2, as a base, is here to any higher unit. 

Peking, September 3, 1869. Jobs, von Gumpach. 



The Chinese Names given to Arabiv 

AND PeRHIA. 

1 have stated m a forn>er Paper * that Ta 

shih ^ ^ and Po bzCl jjfj^ ^ were the 

names of kingdoms in Sumatra but I also 
stated in a foot-note to the said paper that 
I thought there must be another kingdom 
of the same name, and if not trespassing 
too much upon valuable space 1 will add a 
a few notes regarding them. 

Ta shih ^ ^ and Po szA ^ ^ are 

likewise the names given by Ancient Chinese 
writers, the former t«> Arabia the latter to 
Persia. But how did they get those names ? 
The following note given by a Mr C. F. 
Neumann in his translations from the 
Chinese and Armenian f (Chronicle of Vah- 
ram, pages 76 and 77) may throw some light 

* Vide Notm on Sum.itra and the Po tzu. Vol* 3' 
No. 6, PHge92. 

t London, 1831 : J. Murrey, printed for the 
Oiiental Tnui»iation Fund. 



on the subject. ''It is certain that in the 
works which go nndf r the name of Zoroaster 
and in the Desatir, the Arabs are called 
Tazi, and it is J ike wise oert'iin that the 
lan^'uage of this people, which is now called 
Ta(^ik, is pure Persian ; the Boohars are, in 
their own country, called Tadjiks. Bow 
, and why the ancient Persian name of the 
Arabs should be given to the Persians them- 
selves it is impossible to conceive. EJphin- 
stone (Account of the Kingdom of C&bul, 
London 1819, vol. 1, p. 492), thinks that 
the Arabs and Persians were, in the course 
of time, blended together into one nation, 
and became the ancestors of the Tadjiks ; 
but why should Armenians, Arabs, Turks 
and Afghanns, call those mestices with a 
name of the Pehlvi language, which means 
originally an Arab 7 It seems rather that 
Tazi and Tadjik are two different words $ 
Taai is the Persian name for Arab and 
Tadjik the name of a particular race of 
people, of whom the Persians are only a 
tribe. 1 do not know on what authority 
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Meninski (see Klaproth's i^sia, Polygl. 
243) relies, but it is certain that the Chinese 
distinguish between Taahe (Arabs) and the 
Tayue (the Tadjiks) of whom, as they say, 
the Po she (Persians) are only a tribe. 
The Chinese had no communication with 
the Arabs before Mahomed, but thHy heard 
of them by their intercourse with the 
Sassanides, and call them, therefore, by the 

Persian name Ta-she ^^» but the Po-se 

Mr jj^ are only as they say, a tribe like some 

other tribes, whoformed particular kingdoms 

of the Taryue ;^ ^ or Tadjiks. They 

have received the name Po sse from their first 
king Fo-sse-na; but the Chinese had no 
direct communication with Pei*sia before* 

Kobad or Cabudes, kiu ho to Jg ^ ^ , 

as they spell the names in their imperfect 
idiom, who became known to them by his 
flight and misfortunes (see Matuanlin I.e., 
Book 338, p. i. and following ; Book :)39, 
p. 6 a., and the history of the Ta-she or 
Arabs, p. 18, b.l.c.)" I send a draving of 
the obverse of a Ta Shih coin ; the reverse 
is blank. 

Amoy. Geo. Phillips. 




TA SHIH COIK. 



A Plea for a Common System of 
Orthoobafhy. 

In pleadinj; for a common system of Or- 
thography in the English spelling of Chi- 
nese words, it is not intended, in the fol- 
lowing note, to travel beyond the limit of 
Hongkong and Canton, nor to venture into 
Binologio regions, our plea being simply 
confined to the spelling of Chinese names 
of Persons, Places, and so forth, used in 
the letters, the newspapers, the Courts, and 
the general documents of this part of the 
world. For while, on the one hand, a sys- 
tem of Orthography is reoognisedly indis- 
pensable in books on the Chinese language, 
and even the writer of a volume of travels 
will try to follow some consistent method 
of spelling, so that we have not much to 
complain of in writings intended to be 

* This Prince wrote to the Emperor Sbin kwei 

fifl tfe^ SH ^* ^® ^^^ Dynasty who reigned 
about the ^ nd of the Fifth century. 



accurate, on the other hand the Cantonese 
dialect is more fortunate than that of the 
North, inasmuch as it has not, and I am 
not aware that it ever bad, two or more 
rival systems of orthography, each claiming 
to be the beautiful and true, and each de- 
nounced (if an unir'itiated outsider may 
venture to mention such celestial ire) by the 
suporters of the other with the proper 
amouut of odium Stnol^gicttm, 

There can be no doubt that the Orthogra- 
phy of Doctor S. W. Williams is the one 
method of spelling; Caiit(»nese sounds, and 
therefore I venture to plejid that Cantonese 
sounds should be spelled thereby accord- 
ingly, and this not only in Dictionaries and 
Phratie-books, but in newspapers, maps, and 
ordinary letters, so that it should be as un- 
pardonable to write Tam Achoy instead of 
Tarn Tsoi as it would be to mis-spell Geoffrey 
de Bouillon. 

I shall be met at this point no doubt, 
with a gasp of the utter impossibility of the 
outside public's ever doing anything but 
just spelling on the happy-go-lucky method 
as they do at present. Well, then why is 
not the happy-go-lucky method tolerated 
elsewhAre Y Why does not a lady who 
writes of her houseboy as Choy Ach<>k (his 
name being Tsoi Tseuk) write also BoUme^ 
Hr-mare f She perhaps has never been in 
France, and yet she wuold consider it dis- 
graceful to so distort the names of Clugny, 
Aix-la-chapelle, Lyons, or even of Petro- 
paulovski, Tchemaya, or Hawaii. Never- 
theless a person who is in China will go on 
to the end of his existence spelling the same 
name in tliree dilfereut ways on one page, 
and all of them enough to make Conf jciua 
turn over in his grave ! The spelling of 
names in advertisements and Police-reports 
here is calculated to make one's hair stand 
on end ; where do people get such sounds 
from as Loaw- Wa-Thiaw; and even Qiorresco 
rrferens) Hor-{B\c) Jee-HoT^gf both of which 
are taken from papers looked into ai 
random. 

The fact is, that it is looked upon as part 
of a person's education to spell ]nrench (and 
European names generally) correctly, even 
though they may not be constructed quite 
after the model of the Fonetik Nvz, It 
ought similarly to appertain to an educated 
person in China to know that the two 
names given above should be spelt ([ sup- 
pose) Lo Wd tiUy and Ho I-tong^ at least 
tliat is the best reconstruction 1 can make 
out of the fossil remains of that pre-historio 
orthography. In India, I believe a con- 
sistent system is adopted, in fact such a 
system is almost a necessity, where, if every 
body indulged their vagaries, a constable 
might hold three warrants.against the same 
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man, and fancy tliey were a<jaii)st three 
different persous, from the different ways 
in whicli his name was spelt. Hence in 
India Sir William Jont-s' system is followed 
and 1 should suppose that official orders 
forbid any private ortliogmphies to be Used. 
Mysore has becom Maisdr^ and Lucknow 
Lakhiau, just as Pokfoolum, Pokefoolum, 
or Pokfobim ought to become Pak-pd-l^im 
It is just as easy to learn a ri^^ht way as a 
wrong, and infinitely more convenient when 
learned. The complication alluded to aboye 
has happened here again and again, name- 
ly that a man has been supposed to be 
somebody else because his name had been 
written by two different persons. The pre- 
sent writer has been seriously asked whether 
on writing Kvook Tseuiig he meant the gen- 
tleman known as Quok Achong? Hong- 
kong is particularly liable to such mistakes) 
from the Hakka, San-Ui, or Heung-Shan 
twist which nearly e\ery word gets, and 
from the results of which nothing but a 
stern adherence to the correct sounds of 
the Chinese Characters will delivet us. Be- 
sides which, it really seems as if people 
could not hear what is said. A man 
will give his name at the Police Court 
KwAi Sbtng, as distinctly as he can speak, 
and it is ten to one but he appears on the 
next paper as Qitoy Song or some such un^ 
Utterable nonsnnse, li^e a Chinese photo- 
kpher here who has christened his shop 
^ox Sungj thoUgh the Chinese Characters 

The ' euk ' sound is peculiarly unfortu- 
nate, and suffers many things at the hands 
of Europeans, who seem totally unable to 
catch it, generally believing that thd Chi*- 
nese for ' a small bird ' is ^hock-chdi (tseiik- 
Isai) and if a man be called Tseuk) he has a 
great chance of appearing on the daily 
papers as Jock I Yet it is very teaSy \ the 
Chinese word ' keuk ' is exactly the Scotch 
' kirk,' only as a cockney would pronounce 
it, without the *r.' With the dame precau- 
tion *teuk' will rhyme with *Turk,' and 
the same rule applies to the whole tribe of 
Cheung, Seung, Tseung, LeUng, <S^c. 

It would be ad well too that a consistent 
tule should be observed tn regard to the 
arrartgement of proper names. JBvery Chi- 
nese has two names, and may have four. 
Take the simplest case. Ho Leung, surname 
and christian (?) name, I think it should 
always be written as abovid, and not Ho 
Aleung, or Ho A-lenng the ' a * being a met e 
conversational appendage that is much 
better omitted. But suppose the name is 
double, like John James Smith, I think it 
should be written thus. Bo Sui-leung^ or 
Ho SuUe^i/ngf and not Ho-Sni-Leung. Or 
if the swmame were double, as it is in rare 



are 



case^ it should be arranj^ed thus — Au-yeung 
Sui-leuug where the distinction between 
saniame and name is plainly seen. 

In the same way in names of places, which 
Consist mostly of two syllables, the two 
should not be fused, so as to give the erro- 
neous idea that Chinese is a Chine-se poly- 
syllabic lang:uage. Kwang-Sai, Kwang-sai^ 
or Kwang Sai are all three better than 
Kwaugsait Whether hyphens should be used 
at all is open to a good deal of discussion, 
but they should either be used or let alone, 
and not sometimes inserted and sometimes 
not. 

Finally) as a kind of '* look on this pic- 
ture and on that," I give the first eight 
lines of the Three Character Classic, first in 
correct orthography, omittins^ aspirates and 
other diacritical marks which shonld be 
banished from the Anglo-Chinese of Com^ 
meroe and daily life, and then in what may 
be called newspaper orthography, and I ap^ 
peal to the reader to say which looks the 
best. 



Correct Orthography. 

Yan chi.cho 
Sing pun shin 
Sing seung kan 
Ts^p seung Un 
Kau pat kau 
Sing nai tsin 
Kau chi t6 
Kwai i chUn 



Newspaper Ortho- 
graphy. 
Yan chee chor 
Seng poon sheen 
Sen^ seong can 
Chaap seong yund 
Cow pat cow 
Seng nye cheen 
Cow chen toe 
Quei ee chune 

AbobiginM. 
Hongkong, October 1, 1869. 

L' Infanticide rn Chtnb. 

tl a ettf plusieurs fois question dans lert 
Notei aad Queeies d'un sujet qui selou nous 
n'est point d^nu6 d'interet. Nous voulons 
parler de Tlnfanticide en Chine. Des solu- 
tions nombreuses et oontradictoires ont 6ttf 
pr^sent^es, et le num^ro 5 vol. 1 particuli^re- 
ment, contient un article signd W. H. W.| 
dans lequel une s^rie de questions est net^ 
tement pos^e ; mais il nous a paru que per- 
sonne jusqu'ici n*a r^ponda d'une fayon 
satisfaisante. 

II importe peu, ce nous semble, de savoii^ 
dans quelle proportion oette practique 
existe. Tout au moins^ une Evaluation 
num^rique, en la supposant mdme approxi- 
mative pour une contr^e aussi vast et aussi 
populeuse, est elle subordonnde k oette 
question que nous formulerons ainsi : quel 
est le sentiment moral de la nation k regard 
de cette pratique, et comment la legislation 
la consider^t-elle ? Or les ^Ements de 
r^ponse ne manqnent pas et nous allona 
essayor de les mettre k profit. 

III convient d'abord d'6carter les exag6ra* 
tiona de Sir John Barrow dans ses " Traveli 
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in China" : elles sont cependant excusables 
piiisqu' elles fldtrisaent deB uctes dont il a 
^t^ incontestablement tdmoin et qu'il avait 
sans doute trouytfa avaut et retrouves apr^ 
aon voyaj^e dans les r^cits d'ecri^ains recom- 
mandables et dignes de foi : de sorto que 
Thorreur qu'en oon^oit I'hooorable secretaire 
de Lord Macartney legitime suflisamnient 
les digressions auzquelles I'entraiue son 
aimable philanthropies Mais il ne con^ient 
pas moins de rejeter les conclusions de 
certains obs«ryateurs moderues qui em- 
port^ par leur optimisme pour la Chine out 
nie Texistenoe de cette pratique dans la 
capitale de I'enipire Cliinois tout en ajou- 
tant cependant que si elle existe, elle est 
un crime s^v^rement puni par la loi, En 
ailmettant la negation du fait pour Qe qui 
regarde Pekiu, — ce qui n'est pas I'expres- 
sion exacte de la verity, comme nous le 
prouverons plus loin — il y a des t^moignages 
irrecusables que de nos jours ce crime s'ac- 
compUt sur de large'% proportions dans 
certaines provinces du Slid. 

Voyons maintenant ce que dit le oode 
Ghinois. 

A la section occ^ix, on lit-^un parent 
qui cb&tie un enfant de telle sorte que 
niorts s'en suive a 100 coups : si la mort 
est immediate, il y a 60 coups et un an 
d'exil. 

Ce qui condamme clairement Sir John 
Barrow lors qu'il 6crit que Tinfunticide est 
"tolerated by custom and encouraged by 
the government." 

II eat vrai que la mot enaoiiraged lui 
^happe presque, et il sent le besoin de se 
justifier en ajoutaut, que ce que la loi ne 
punit pas, elle I'encoura. En bonne logique 
c'est prequeun sophisme ; en morale, c est 
acceptable. 

Mais Staunton n'a pas moins raison de 
s'inscrire en faux contre les assertions de 
son noble compatriote, bien que lui-meme, 
dans son admiration pour la Chine et ses 
Jois, dont il est le premier traducteur, se 
laisse aller ^ une exag^ration contraire. 

Or que conclure de cette peine ^dict^e 
contre I'infanticide ? 

Quand on veut soumettre la legislation 
d'un penple k un criterium s^rieux, ce n'est 
pas tel ou tel d^lit qu'on doit considerer pour 
rechercher la relation qui existe entre lui 
et le degre qu' il occnpe dans l'.6ohelle de la 
criminality ; mais bien la sev4rit6 de la 
Idgislation envisag^e dans ses bases fonda- 
mentales. Or le principe de la loi Cliinoise 
est la rigueur excessive. II u'est pas un 
seul code penal cbez les nations occiden- 
tales oil la loi soit aussi inflexible et la peine 
de mort aussi souveut prououcde qu'on 
parcourt le Ta Tsing- Leu-Lee non pas nieme 
i:elui qui a servi de texte ^ btauutou uiais 



la plus r6cente levision, la peine de mort s'y 
rencontre & cbaque pas. Qu'elle soit moins 
fr^quemment appliqu^e que ne le veut le 
code, soit ; que le tr^s pateiTiel empereur 
n'use que mod6rement du ccrcle rouge qui 
conduit an supplice tout coupable dont le 
nom en est entour^i nous le voulons bien. 
Nous coraparons ici la B6\4ni^ d'un article 
qui traite de Tenfanticide avec la rigueur 
g^u^rale de la loi et nous en concluons quo 
les 100 coups de 14ton et Tann^e d^exil en- 
courus pour !e crime d'infauticide prouvent 
de la part du legislateur un sentiment bien 
voisin de la tolerance pour un forfait que 
les nations civilisees mettent au rang des 
plus abominablcs, et que I'art. 302 du 
code penal Fran^ais punit de mort. lis 
pruuvent en outre que le l^gislattur qui 
doit r^flechir 1^ s^'ntiment national, agit, 
en edictant cette peine, en conformity pres-r 
que complete avec le sentiinent lui-meme. 
(To 6c contintied.) 

D. Martin. 
Midedn de la Ligation de France, 
Pakin, 10 Sept., 1869. 

The T£R9( T-Cloth. — As a subject whicli, 
altbou^^h not Chinese, is nevertheless clcsely 
connected with the China trade, may 1 be 
permitted to ask what is the derivation of 
the above term ? 

A Lady Keadee. 

YiOAiuous WoKSHip. — Will any corres* 
pondent of Notes afid Queries throw some 
light on the practice of vicarious worship as 
practised by poor and often half-witted 
women. Can anybody worship for another ; 
And does Tauism as well as Buddhism allow 
of such worship ? Ts the vicarious worship^ 
per expected to lead a virtuous life ? And 
what wages does she generally get ? 

L. 

Paoodab |m C91NA. — Can any readers of 
Notes and Queiies give me any information 
as to the origin and supposed use of tha 
numerous Pagodas found in China ? 

Foochow, L. Ko^ Cheno. 

Juji^ES m China. -^1 am told, that wiien 
a sudden or unaccountably death takes 
place in a Chinese town, or a suicide where 
there is a suspicion that the deceased was 
driven to desperation by the harshness of 
relatives ; that a sort of Jury of ten of the 
nearest ' Kai-fong ' is ordered to be formed 
by the authorities, and is required to make 
enquiries, and report, not only on the case, 
but on the antecedents of the persons con- 
cerned. Is this so ? If it be, to what cases 
is this Jury-system applicable, and under 
what regulations i L. C. P. 
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Various Kr^Ds op Riob. — I am fre- 
quently puzzled iu reading Ohiueee books, 
^c, by the various denominations for rice 
which r.herein appear, suchas no mi and oilier 
terms ; and I should feel obliged if any of 
the contributors to N. dt Q. would kindly 
enliffhten me upon this subject. 

ifongkonflr. M. S. 

Actresses in China. — Everybody knows 
that tlic female characters iu Chinese plays 
are represeuceil by men or boys in disguise. 
Kevertlieless companies of players do exist 
formed of real girls and women, and of boys 
from ten to thirteen years of age. Their 
performances ('slow' beyond all conception, 
generally) may be occasionally witnessed in 
Hongkong, and the girls, * in their natural 
state' as the member for Peterborough 
would say, may be seen coming down on 
the steamer. Does any body know the his- 
tory or genesis of these player girls, and 
what becomes of them after they leave the 
stage f Is the calling respectable 1 

A Literary Puzzle. — Has anyone ever 
translated a Chinese verse into English 
verse without exceeding the limits of the 
original ? ThAt is, will anybody produce a 
translation of a ' four lines sevens ' Chinese 
verse in a ' four lines sevens ' English one. 
The writer means to try, and will forward 
thu result, if any, to Nots aiid Queries. 
"Will any other person take up tho iraiintlet. 

Further, has anybody ever translated into 
English any of the pieces of poetry supposed 
to be written to gven rhumes (bouts-rim^s) 
preserving equivalents of the original 
rhymes/ The v^rilei* does tujt intend to 
try. L. 

Slrplir0* 

Snakbs in Huxqkono. — (Vol. III. No. 
9, p. 142.) — 'Naturalist's' query is suffi- 
ciently startling ! Even one ' boa con- 
strictor, in a small island like Hongkon;2; 
would be a most * fearful wild-fowl.' but we 
can otdy conclude that * Naturalist ' has 
met with one at least, for his query is to 
know whether there are any other species ! 

There are very few spots amongst the 
bills here in which I have not been, and 
though 1 am happy to say I never met with 
a boa constrictor, I can vouch for at least 
two distinct species of snake. The one is a 
long, big snake with black markings. I 
examined a specimen nearly seven feet long, 
but could not make out any fangs. The 
other is a small, remarkably swift snake, 



snake not long since, though, in the Catho- 
lic Cemetery, very much like the English 
viper in si^ce and c->lour, but the colour of the 
belly was different. There are venomoos 
snakes here that are not fatal also, and the 
cobra is very occsisionally seen. 

A snake, however, was once killed at 
Green Island, Macao, which according to 
the testimony of a lady given to me, was 
either three feet long, or three feet in dia- 
meter, she was not sure which ! This is per- 
haps the boa constuctor 'Naturalist ' ha» 
heard about. L. 

All-Fools'-Day. (Vol 3, p. 108.)— It 
is generally supposed that this festival was 
instituted in remembrance of the sending 
to and fro of Jesus Christ from Hannas to 
Caiphas, from Pilatus to H erodes^ becaase, 
during the middle-ages, this scene or mys- 
tery was represented at Easter-time, which, 
generally, falls in April Probably, how- 
ever, this festival is of a heathenish origin, 
it is customary in Holland to invite people, 
on that day, to^fictitious dinners or evening- 
parties, and the fun is to see the foolQb 
face of a man arriving in '* full dress" at a 
quiet house, in expectation of a dinner or 
supper, where people do not, in the laast^ 
expect him. 

The Dutch distich : 
Op den eersten April, 
Zeudt men de gekkeu waar men wiL 

(On the 1st of April, Foob are sent 
wherever you like) alludes to that '* sell." 

In France it is called Foisson fTAvril 
(April-fish). S. 



Green Haired Tortoise. (Vol. 3, p. 
122.) — Having had the opportunity of see- 
ing a specimen of the ** Lu mao kuei" 
brought here by a gentleman from Hankow 
and of examining the so-called hair chemi- 
cally and microscopically [ am pleased to be 
able to answer the query of H. E. H. 

The following is the account given in the 
**16nts*ao kang mu"(Chap. XLv.) The 

/^ ^ ^^ bas been said to come from a 
village of Nan yang fu (^ ^ f^) and 

from T^ang hsien (^)SS) in the same 

department. At the present time however it 
is considered as exclusively a product of 

Ch'i chon (^Jj^ j^). They are brought by 

the breeders from fresh water springs and 
riv\ilets and reared in bowls, being fed on 
iish and shrimps ; in the winter they are 
removed from the water. After a consider- 
able time the hair grows to a length of 4 or 
5 inches ; among the hair are golden threads, 
and along the back (carapace) are three 



not unlike the adder but more tapering, 
and with green and black markings, which 
I think the adder never has. I killed a [projecting lines or edges, while the Tentral 
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buckler (plastron) is ivory- colored. The 
true kind i» the size of a 5£^^|^ (^ ^^ 
of the Siii Dynasty A.D. 589-018 some- 
what smaller than the ordinary Peking larue 
cash). The common fresh- water Tortoise, 
when kept for a long time, may also become 
hairy, but it is larger than the above ; there 
are no golden threads among the hair and 
the plastron is of a brownish colour. In the 

l^Hu ch'i (fS^S^) record it is written that 



a beautiful green haired tortoise was pre- 
sented to Yung Ming. Again in the book 
of Wonders it is said that in' the time of the 
emperor Hsiian Tsung of the T'ang Dynasty 
ail official presented a little tortoise less 
than an inch in length of a golden colour 
and most lovely. It was kept in a bowl 
and was able to drive away poisonous 
snakes and serpents. What a wondrous 
tortoise ! 

In the Chin Shdn (If^^) ''also the Lu 

maokuei" is included in the products of 
Huang chou fui in which department Ch4 
chou is situated. 

The animal that I saw corresponded per- 
fectly in size with the description just 
quoted and was abundantly provided with 
a coat of green hair an inch long, growing 
irregularly over the bo<iy and floating freely 
in tiie burrounding water, but uo golden 
threads were perceptible among its fila- 
meiitfl. A Bmall T»<irtion viewed through 
tlie microscope with a -|th objeittive was 
seen t • consist of articulated iilameuts 
abiut >fJot^^ ^^ an incii in diameti^r, com- 
posed ot cylindrical cells nearly filled with 
granular green masses of chloiophyll. On 
the addition of a solution of iodine and a 
drop of sulphuric acid the cell wall was 
changed to a bright blue colour, shewing 
the presence of cellulose, thus conclusively 
deal on St rating it^ vegetable nature. In 
short the so-called ''hair" simply consists 
of a confervoid growth which finds the 
body of the tortoise a convenient base. 
Similarly the *'achlya prolifera" another 
coufervoid plant *' grows par:isitically upon 
the bo lies of dead flies lying in the water. 
Hot unfrequently attaches itself to the gills 
of fish and is occasionally found on the 
bodies of frogs" (Carpenter on the Micro- 
scope, p. 326). These plants are propagated 
in great measure by *' Zoophytes" which are 
ciliated microscope cells discharged from 
the parent plant and swimming freely in 
the water, until they impinge upon a solid 
body, on which if the nidus be suitable 
they germinate and are developed into per- 
fect plants. 

S. WOOTTON BUSHXLL. 

Peking, August, 1869. J 



The prospectus of a work of much im- 
portance in connection with the study of 
Buddhistic literature in the Chinese lan- 
guage, undertaken by the Rev. E. J. Eitel, 
has recently be^^u issued. The proposed 
publication is entitled a ** ffandbook for^he 
Stiuient fChitiese Buddhism,'* and its <»bject 
is the elucidation of the numerous Sanskrit 
terms which are found in embarrassing pro- 
fusion, and under disguises of the most 
puzzling character, embedded in the text of 
all ' hinese translations of Buddhist scrip- 
tures, and indeed in every work connected 
in however remote a degree with Buddhism 
ill the Chinese language. Not only geogra- 
phical, individual, and mythological proper 
names appear, in works of this class, rougldy 
represented by Chinese characters, which 
have been selected more or less at random 
by each successive translator, but doctri- 
nal terms for which no equivalent expres- 
sion could be determined in Chinese have 
similarly been transferred and embodied 
in the Buddhist vocabulary, where they 
receive by courtesy an arbitrary meaning 
in the eye of the initiated. The difficulty 
that has been experienced, owing to this 
practice, by European interpreters of Chi- 
nese Buddhistic writings, is well known to 
students who are familiar with the transla- 
tions of llemnsat, Julien, and Klaproth ; 
and a step toward their removal has ali'eady 
beeu achieved by M. Stanislas Julien, in 
his **Methode pour dfechitfrer et tTiin^crire 
les noms Sanscrits qui se rencontrent dans 
les livres Cbinois ;" but this work, valuable 
though it is as a basis for further study, is 
at best a meagre list of Sanskrit vocables 
accompanied by the corresponding charac- 
tfrs with which the Chinese have repre- 
sented their sounds. It was a great achieve- 
ment, undoubtedly, as Professor Midler 
fias pointed out in one of his eloquent 
reviews, to ascertain that Uo-kia-lo in 
Chinese represented the Sanskiit Vydk(Mr; 
rana, and that Fan-lan-mo is neither more 
nor less than the equivalent of Brahma; 
but something more than this was wanted, 
viz., an explanation of the terms and 
phrases thus transferred from the Sanskrit 
records of Buddhism, and found permeating 
the entire bulk of modern Chinese litera- 
ture. To render this service to the student 
appears to have been the aim proposed to 
himself by Mr Eitel, whose work when 
completed will doubtless be hailed with 
satisfaction by students of Chinese in 
general. From the prospectus issued it 
it appears that the publication is to take 
place on a subscription basis, the cost being 
stated at $2.60 per copy. The editor ot 
this publication will be happy to recive 
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and forward to the publisher the names of 
subscribers. 

The latest work of a philological character 
that iias appeared iu China is also the nrst 
attempt tuwaird treating of the rudiments 
of Ohiuese by a writer in the Spanish lan- 
guage. The publication in question is 
entitled Oraindtica KUniental de la L^ngtia 
China, Diakcto Canton^, por B. Castaiieda. 
Hongkong, Typ. de De Soujsa y Ca., 1869, 
roy. 8vo. p.p. 131 (printed for private cir- 
culation.) The author of this little work is 
a young Peruvian geutleiuan, who has here 
put forth for the beue^t of Spanish and 
llispano- American students the results of a 
years industrious study of the Cantonese 
dialect. The author lays no claim to an 
extended knowledge of the language, but, 
as the notebook of an intelligent and bard- 
working student his unpretending little vo- 
lume may well be of use to successors in the 
same fi«ilds. Commencing with some prf9- 
liminary remarks, Sr. Castaneda proceeds 
to i^ive a well-compiled explanatory table of 
the radicals, followed up by sundry notes of 
a philological character; the bulk of the 
work beiiij); occupied by several chapters 
illustrating the grammatical nsAges of the 
Chinese language. Crude and imperfect as 
the compilation of a beginner in such a 
study must nect^ssarily be found, we are 
nevertheless prepared to coin mend Sr. Cas- 
taiieda*s attempt as both creditable to his 
industry and intellis^ence and as likely to be 
of use to any student requiring an elementa- 
ry work of the kind iu the Spanish tongue. 

The TrorisoGHons of the North China 
Branch of the Royul Asiatk Society ofS^'Ong- 
hai for 1868 (Vol. V.| New Series) have 
reached us during the past mouth. With 
the exception of a paper by Dlr Medhiirst, 
ll.M.'s Consul at bhantrhai, on the Tablet 
of Ytl, and r^cords of travel by Messrs A. 
Wylie and Ney Elias respectively, thp puin- 
ber contains scarcely an article which is 
above mediocrity in interest and execu- 
tion. One-half of the entire pijblication is 
occupied by a wi^dy and worthless disserta- 
tion on nothing in particqlar by M. Eug. 
Simon, late French Consul at Ningpo, who, 
by soiling t«»getlier a vast bundle of incohe- 
rent extracts from the Jesuit translations of 
Cliine.se worl^vS on a multitude of subjects, 
and from modern geoloj^dcal and pal^ontolo- 
gical writers, has produced fKfatras of mag- 
niloquent rubbish the object of which^-if 
any exists — is successfully concealed. There 
is a lower depth, however, than M. Simon's 
paper. The chronological summary for 
1868, to which no compiler's name is ap- 
pended, would disgrace a schoolboy of four- 
teen. The Society should choose their edi- 
torial committee more carefully. 



Errata. 
Vol. 3, p. 82, Ist column, line 20, for 
Mat li sen read Mathien ; 2d column, line 
24, befoi^ Egyptian add in ; line 31, for 

^ read ^. P. 88, 1st column, line 2^ for 



<r^. 




read 



<^- 



2nd colunin. 



line 11, fof -w-l- f^^d n 




P. 34, 



xmX 



1st column, for names rtad name. 

Vol. 3, No. 9, p. 144, 2nd column, line 
10, for literary r^ad literally. 

i^ottre to C^mtifiutor^* 

We have received from most of the 
cpntribi^tors to whose fible peiis we have 
hitherto been so much indebted gratify- 
ing i^ssiqraiices of contini](ed ^terar7 aifL 
in answer to our notice of last month, 
and we have also to thank onr North Chi- 
na contemporaries for flattering expres- 
sions Qf opinion that ** Notes and Que- 
ries " should be contipued. We cannot, 
however, but feel that \\ i^ most desir- 
able to be more assureil of Ute?ary sup- 
port from those who have hitherto ]>eep 
content to remain readers only, and we 
therefore postpone any announcement 
of our tatgntion as to eontinuing the 
publication until the end of November 
in t;he hope that a wider circle will rer 
spend to our invitation. For the court- 
eous and useful hints forwarded by some 
of our c >r]respQndents we rp^um our 
best thanks. 
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Chikesv and Egyptian Bieroolyphics. 

In the May number of Notes and Queries 
Mr G. Schlegel, writing upon the subject of 
hieroglyphics, has referred to me as having 
come to China on purpose to make a com- 
parative study of the Chinese and Egyptian 
modes of writing. This is not precisely the 
fact ; but it is true that I h»ve taken ad- 
vantage of my residence in China to acquire 
some small knowledge of the language 
and writing, and that chiefly for the sake of 
comparing it with the Egyptian. To work 
the subject out thorous|rhly would require a 
profounder knowledge of Chinese than I am 
ever likely to attain ; but such prelimi- 
nary views as I have arrived at are much 
at the service of Mr Schlegel, and I think I 
can save him a great deal of useless labour 
and speculation if he will follow my advice, 
which is to forget all he has read in the 
works of De Bri^re and Henri Mathieu, and 
acquaint himself with the system of Cham- 
pollion as developed by his disciples re- 



oently. It is not true, as M. Henri Bfathieu 
says, that the study of the hieroglyphics is 
not established on a secure basis, nor that 
each Egyptologue follows a certain system 
or hypothesis of his own. It is wonderful 
that writers can make such assertions. The 
objections of M. De Bri^re and many others 
have long been forgotten by scientific 
Egyptologists. The clear exposition of the 
Egyptian system of writing by Champollion 
has never been refuted, though it may have 
been corrected, improved and expanded. 
Its soundness has been tested, like the 
Newtouian theory, by its application to a 
thousand texts, and there is not more dis- 
HS^reement between Egyptologists than 
there is between Hebrew schouirs as to 
the interpretation of a passage in the book 
of Job. It is true that our power of inter- 
pretation is still very limited, in works of 
poetry and philosophy, but the mere system 
of writing is open and clear to all. If Mr 
Schlegel will furnish himself with the first 
part of M. de Route's Chrestomathie 
Egy ptienne, he will find the Egyptian letter- 
system explained at length, and in a manner 
which admits of few corrections or improve- 
ments. The history and development of 
the Egyptian writing is now in fact com- 
pletely understood, from almost its first 
origin some four thousand years b. g. down 
to its last stage of degeneracy. There are 
abundant examples remaining of nearly all 
periods. In China the case is very differ- 
ent. Few if any examples of Chinese 
writing in its earlier stages exist, and what 
we are supposed to know about the matter 
rests chiefly on the speculatiftns of Chinese 
antiquarians. The tiuk which I conceive 
to lie before European philologists, is not 
to explain the Egyptian writing by the help 
of Chinese, — ^that has been done in the 
most wonderfully perfect manner without 
any such help— but the question is, may not 
the history and development of Chinese 
writing, a subject in which we are so la- 
mentably .deficient in original and contempo- 
rary documents, receive some little light 
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from our knowledge of the Egyptian writ- 
ingy in which we have each abundant stores ? 
I am inclined to think that something may 
be done in tliis direction, and possibly a 
great deal of absurd and childish speculation 
swept away from discussions upon Chinese 
writing, precisely as it was from the subject 
of £;^ptiHn hieroglyphics, as soon as ever 
Champoilion had found the key. 

I will state concisely what the Egyptian 
system of writing is. Each word is spelt with 
letters nearly as we spell words now ; only 
some letters have duplicates or substitutes 
w h ich are used by preference in oertai n words. 
The alphabet consists of about thirty letters, 
but there are a number of syllabic cha- 
racters. Consequently the sound of nearly 
every E'^ptian word is known by inspec- 
tion. Ordinarily each word has a symbolic 
cli<iracTer and sometimes more than one 
added to it, which indicates sometimes the 
class of ideas to which the word belongs, 
sometimes the venr thing itself which the 
word signifies. Particles and pronouns 
are unaccompanied by symbols. The sym- 
bol also is highly useful in dividing words. 
Sometimes the phonetic part is dropped and 
the symbol remains alone. The reader will 
then have to affix the goiiiid to it from me- 
mory. There are a few symbolic words 
with which no phonetic has ever been found 
joineJ, and we remain in doubt of their 
sound. The Egyptian letters in their pri- 
mitive or hieroglyphical form are well 
drawn objects, such as an eagle, an owl, an 
arm and the like, and they were probably 
chosen because those objects had in lan- 
guage names agreeing exactly with the 
sounds they were taken to represent. This 
was the grand and simple idea of the first 
inventor of letters, for which he deserves to 
be ranked among the greatest benefactors 
of the human race. His invention might 
have ended here, but had it done so, the 
first specimens of writing would have been 
obscure and ambiguous, on account of many 
sounds in the earJy language having a great 
variety of meanings. The classifying and 
ideo<praphic symbols were therefore twlded, 
to distinguish the divers meanings, serving 
at the same time to divide the groups of 
phonetics from each other. The plainly 
drawn hieroglyphics which carried at once 
their own sound or their meaning to the eye, 
were soon worn down into cursive forms 
which were in reality only modifications of 
the oiiginals, but became thus converted into 
arbitrary representatives of sounds and 
ideas. This was the hieratic writing, which 
was in every day use among the educated 
classes in Egypt from remote times, and 
which towards 600 B.c. degenerated into a 
still mors disguised and abbreviated form, 



commonly called Demotic, which •••», 
however, exactly the same in principle, 
that is, it consisted both of phonetic and 
sjrmbolic characters. About three or 
four centuries after Christ, the Egyptians 
borrowed the Greek alphabet, and with 
this and about six phonetic characters 
taken from the Demotic, they managed to 
spell the modernised language, now known 
as Coptic, the use of symbolic or determ- 
native characters being entirely discarded. 

There is no proof that at any period a 
system of writing wholly symbolic existed, 
and for my own part I doubt the possibility 
of any such system, as one of practicaJ 
utility. 1 believe it to be a mere dream of 
theorists. Writers upon the Egyptian and 
upon the Chinese system of writing have al- 
most universally assumed that such a sys- 
tem existed, but no proofs of the fact have 
even been given, and the very earliest in- 
scriptions with which we are acquainted 
have the phonetic element. 

In analysing Chinese characters the prac- 
tical scientific question is, is there not, or 
has there not originally been in every group, 
a phonetic part 1 There is no doubt that 
the Chinese like the Egyptians b^<m with 
hieroglyphics, that is characters represent- 
ing distinguishable objects, and it is ad- 
mitted that the phonetic principle pre- 
vailed. At present it is said that upwards 
of 20,000 characters contain a phonetic part, 
and the number of purely ideofi;raphic cha- 
racters is estimated by Mr Edkins at about 
2,500. The seems far too large a number to 
have been contemplated by the original in- 
ventor, and must have rendered the task 
of reading in the earliest stage of the in- 
vention one of enormous difiiculty. Is it 
it not more probable that the first Chinese 
writing was more simple and practical, that 
it embraced only a moderate number of 
phonetics and symbols, and that these were 
at first always combined, as in the Egyptian ? 
A few may perhaps have stood alone, con- 
veying to the eye both sound and sense, as 
in rare cases happens in the Egyptian. But 
what are we to say to such combinations as 

isg siang, meaning ' to look and ex- 
amine ' 'to join with' * mutually ' * recipro- 
cally * Ac ? This is said to be from eye and 
tree q. d. the eye prying among trees. Is 
it credible that the inventor of a system of 
writing ever contemplated such a nonsen- 
sensical way of expressing a word as this 7 
^y suggestion is that in this case the ch»> 

ractei ^ muh, eye, is alone symbolical or 
determinative, and that the other character 
>j^ also sounded muh, meaning wood, is a 
corruption of some hieroglyphic which re- 
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presented the sound aiaiig. In order to 
prove this it would be necessary to trace 
the actual history of this word tFirough in- 
scriptioiJS of different periods, a task which 
1 am uot competent to, even if any mate- 
rials for the search exist. The ancient 
writers, like tht^ author of the Sbo-w&M, 
may have had such materials, but they 
set out, as I believe, upon a wrong theory, 
and indulged their ima^iuition in huding 
symbolical meanings, when they ought to 
bave been looking for mere rebuses, or re- 
presentations of sound. 

A great deal more remains to be said 
upon this subject, and I liave merely indi- 
cated in the briefest way the point to which 
as 1 think, the investigations of European 
philologists should be turned in tracing the 
true history of the Chinese characters. The 
^Egyptian system stands before us as a com- 
plete example of the formation and gradual 
degeneracy of a mode of writing admitted- 
ly similar in its general principles to tliat of 
the Chinese. We have therefore some facts 
to reason from, and what has been done 
once may be done again. Whether there be 
any actual kindred between the Egyptian 
and the Chinese writing is another inter- 
esting question which I cannot now enter 
upon, but that such is the case seems ex- 
ceedingly probable. The Babylonians had 
already a system of writing identical in 
principle, if not actually borrowed from the 
Egyptians, in the 3d millennium B. C. It 
was subsequently modified by the Assyrians, 
Medes, and Persians, with the various styles 
of cuneiform, and the system if not the iden- 
tical characters may have easily passed to 
the more eastern parts of Asia, about the 
yery time which the Chinese historians 
assign as the beginning of the history of 
their nation. 

C. W. Goodwin. 

Shanghai, Nov. 1, 1869. 

A Note conceenino Fuh-lin. 
I beg to offer the following suggestions 
regarding the country called Fuh-lin fSj^ 

yhfr by Chinese writers. 

Many have been the attempts to deter- 
mine the exact situation of this country, 
but the only one I think that approaches 
at all near the solution of the problem is 
that given by CD.,"* who states : — 

''In Mr Sampson's paper on Chinese 
Fiffs (February 1869), it is said that in the 

;^;^ kingdom the fig is called J^ ^\ 

also that the said kingdom is sometimes 
identified with Palestine. Now it seems to 

• Vide Vol. 3, Page 39, of N. ^ Q. for ISO'S. 



me the strong likeness between j^l^ 

ti chin and the Hebrew te-ena is a strong 
argument for that identification, especially 
as the rJi of chin may be me;uit to represent 
the silent k (aleph) between the two e's." 

C. D. likewise states that the Amoy dia- 
lect preserves to a great extent the ancient 
initials. 

In carrying out this suegestion regarding 
the Anioy Dialect I may remark that the 

churacters 4^{)fc ^^ pronounced in that 

dialect Hut Lim, in which I think I can 
recognize an awkward attempt to render 
the name tiira. 

Of tiira or el Hira I learn the following 
from an editorial note to Gibbon's Rome : 
''This independent Arabian state was 
founded about the year 220 by Walek Ben 
Fuhm Elasde. For more than four cen- 
turies, a succession of petty kings main- 
tained it under the protection of Persia. 
In 632 the Mahometan forces of Abubeker 
overran it, and it became part of his domi- 
nions. Its chief city was also called Hira, 
which fell into decay, and its former site is 
nuw occupied by Medschid Ali." 

MaTwanlin ^^^Siw ^^ ^^ ®^^ ^^ ^^ 
article upon the kingdom of Ta tsin- says : 
In the 17th year of the Emperor Cheng 

Kwan ^^ [644] the King of Fuhliu 

;j^;^ named Po-to-li ^^^f] sent 

an embassy to China, which embassy in- 
formed the Emperor that their kingdom 
had been invaded and overrun by the 
Ta shih (Arabs) to whom they had become 
tributary. 

I think it not improbable that the 
embassy here alluded to the invasion of 
Abubeker. 

Kow for the language of Fuhlin. 

A % (says Mr Sampson in a paper on 
Chinese Figs, February 1869) is called 

Ti chen fj^ ^^ in the kingdom of Fuh- 
lin. 
The characters Ij^]^ &ro pronounced 

in the Amoy dialect Ti Tin. A fig in Arabic 
is called Tinat Plural Tin. 

There is here I think auflScient resem- 
blance existing between the Chinese Ti tin 
and the Arabic Tinat or more particularly 
the Plural Tin^ to make the claim of El 
Hira a strong one for its identification with 
Fuhlin. 

The Nien Yi Shih Yo Pien states Fuhlin 
to be another name for Tatsin, that it was 
situated on the western sea and that at the 
distance of seven or eight hundred U in a 
South Wosterley direction were Coral Is- 
lands. 
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A descriptioa is therein given how the 
coral \b obtained. 

These islands, hi^re meant, are I think 
the Islands in the Persian Gulf from which 
India at the present d»y draws large sap- 
plies of coral. 

I offer the above suggestions for what 
tbey may be considered worth, and I think 
that many will agree with me that £1 Hira 
has as good a claim to be considered the 
conntry represented by the Chinese char- 
acters 4ffi^ AS the other localities hereto- 
fore assigned to it. 

In conclusion the following extract con- 
cerning £1 Hira given by the Arabian His- 
torian £1-Masadi t may not be without in- 
terest, bearing as it does upon upon the 
intercourse that the Chiuese had with the 
Persian Gnlph. '^ The greatest part of the 
water of the Euphrates had ouce its course 
through el-Hirah : the bed may still be 
traced, and it has the name of Atik (ancient). 
On it was fought the battle between the 
Moslins and Rostam (at the time of *Omar), 
called the battle of el-Kadesiyah. The 
Euphrates fell at that time into the Abys- 
sinian sea, at a place which is now called 
en-Najah ; for the sea came up to this place, 
and thither resorted the ships of China and 
India, destined for the kings of el-Hirah." 

Amoy. Gbo. Phillips. 

Hwang Ti ^^'^aud otheb Sov^beion 

TiTLBB. 

A highly interesting subject for inquiry 
has b^n brought once more into pro- 
minence by the discussions that have ensued 
upon the recent publication of the text and 
professed translation of the credentials pre- 
sented by the Chinese Embassy at Euro- 
pean Courts. The questions that have 
seemed to call for investigation are : what 
does the Chinese Emperor claim for himself 
in his title Hwang-ti ; what are the origin 
and the meaning; of this title ; and to what 
extent does its use admit or preclude an 
assertion of equality on the part of other 
Sovereigns and States. It may be well to 
investigate some sources of information 
with reference to these various points. 

Before referring to Chinese authors, how- 
ever, it may be allowable to quut^ here 
some paragraphs on this subject from the 
last production which came from the pen 
of the late Thomas Taylor Meadows, and 

■f El Mas^udPs H istorical EDcycIopndia Vol. 1 
Paee 246. Translated from the Arabic, by AIojs 
Sprengrr, M.o., London. 1K41. Printed for the 
(>ri«>ntaITraAalatioii Fund of Great Britain and Ire- 
knd. 



which, buried in the pai^s of an official 
Report, is probably unknown to the great 
majority of the readers of N. and Q. In 
his Report on tht Tradt^ etc. of Ketcchwang 
for 1867 (sne Consular Reports on Trade in 
China &€., 1868) Mr. Meadows contributed 
from his neh fund of acquirements in mat^ 
ters relating to Chinese polity and literature 
the following aissertation on the title 
Hwang-ti : — 

'' [To the Eftft- Asian race, as represented 
mainly by the nine nations of Cbina, Mon- 
golia, Manchuria, Corea, Japan, Anam, 
»Siaiii, Bunnah, and Tibet] there has beea 
known for the last two thousand years a 
great personage, a one ri^^htful sovereign- 
ruler, the Hwang te. This title western 
foreigners have always translated ** Em- 
peror of China." That rendering is^ how- 
ever, very insufficient. In the first place, 
he is not, and has never been held to be, 
the ruler of the Chinese nation only ; and 
he has, for a long period of time, not even 
been a Chinese by birth. In the second 
place, the word *' Emperor," as used to 
designate the Sovereigns of Austria and 
Franee, not to speak of Brazil, Mexico, or 
Abyssinia, gives but an imperfect idea of 
his attributes. Neither is his position that 
uf the Roman Emperors of the first two 
centuries. There is no talk, sham or earnest 
of the Hwang- te being '* the first among 
equals ; ** there has never existed with him 
any body holding, like the Roman Senate, 
inherited powers or rights really or nomi- 
nally independent. The Hwang-te is not 
Imperator, and Senator, and Consiil, and 
Censor, and Grand Pontifex. be is, a» 
Hwang-te alone, the one 8overeii<n-ruler 
equally in civil and military matters, in all 
legislative and judicial sfFairs, and also in 
religious or sacerdotal afiairs, in so far aa 
Confucianism dtals with these, while hie 
supremacy is acknowledtred even in the pre- 
valent idolatries of Taouism and Buddhism, 
on whose idols and temples he, from time 
to time, c<mfers highly prized promotions 
and other honorary distinctions^ Czar, or 
still more S^ultan, as signifying not merely 
the secular Sovereign of Turkey, but also a 
kind of a chief of Mahonietanism, gives 
analogically a somewhat better notion of 
the force of Hwang-te. But the truth ia 
that the Hwang-te, who ezistc^d before the 
Roman Emperors, and may outlive the Sul- 
tans, is, as he has always been, a personage 
so distinct and peculiar as to require for the 
sake of distinctness a peculiar designation ; 
and if we are clearer when we say the Sultan 
rather than the Emperor of Turkey, so we 
should, I think, do well, in speaking of the 
Hwang-te, to use that title only and ie> 
serve it for him alone. 
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" The position of the Hwang- te is estab- 
lished by the Sacred Books of the Chinese, 
often called the Books of Confucius, books 
more studied by and better known to the 
360,000,000 Chinamen than is the Bible to 
the 70,000,000 or 80,000,000 of Protestant 
Christendom ; and to which not only the 
Chinese but all other branches of the great 
East-Asian race owe whatever they possess 
of the social and political constituents of 
civilization. From the most aucieut times 
to the pi esent day, the Chinese people have 
understocxl by the word ''Teen,*' or heaven, 
an invisible, super-teiTeetrial, supreme 
ruling Power, closely approaching to the 
western idea of God ; and they have always 
been taught by their Sacred Books that by 
this Supreme Power the Hwang- te is 
** Ming," appointed or commissioned ; one 
oonsequeuoe of which is that he is called the 
*' Teeu-tsze," or %iou of Heaven ; by which 
however, ueithnr any kind of physical son- 
ship nor any immaculate conception is indi- 
cated — his human parents beiug always well 
known — but onlv a spiritual relationship. 
As the Son of Heaveu, the diviuely com- 
missioned, he is the representative on earth 
of the Supreme Heavenly Power, and there- 
fore the absolute Sovereign of ** teen hea," 
of all that is under heaven, or the Wt>rld ; 
the Chinese term ''teen hea," being, I may 
explain, used in the same erroneous manner 
as Occidentals use their term *' the world," 
when they say that Alexander the Great 
conquered " the world ; " that the Romans 
were masters of '' the world," <bc. ; that is 
to say, to the exclusion of a co-existent, 
civilized world, quite as lar^e and contain- 
ing quite as many souls as their own. Each 
existing Hwang- te has the right of nomi- 
nating his successor. Natural affection or 
family pride almost always leads to the 
nomination of one of his sons, and hence 
history shows us dynasties, or series of 
Hwang-tes, of one and the same family. 
Bat each nominee is bound to sec ire peace 
and plenty to the people by good govern- 
ment in accordance with the principles laid 
down in the sacred Books. Should he de- 
finitively fail to do so, these books, the basis 
of the national education, themselves teach 
the people that that fact is to be regarded 
as a proof that heaven has withdrawn ttie 
Divine commission. The existing disorders 
then take the shape of avowed rebellion ; 
and, after a longer or shorter period of 
anarchy, in which aspirants struggle for 
that actual power, the possession of which 
is proof of the receipt of the divine com- 
misMion, a new dynasty is established. It 
has thus often happened, especially towards 
the close of a dynasty, that the still -ac- 
knowledged Hwang te has been surrounded 



even in China Proper, by viissals who, 
though receiving confirmation or investiture 
from him, each ruled unoontrolledly over 
a State of much greater extent than that 
left to his immediate administration. And 
as the ancient western world saw lival 
claimants to the Imperatorship, and as the 
middle ages saw rival Popes, so has Eastern 
Asia seen rival claimants to the Hwang-te- 
ship, and even two co-existe;.t dynasties, 
ruling each over about one-half of the 
acknowledged dominions of the Hwang- te, 
and each claiming that dignity for i^elf. 
But there could no more be two coexisting 
real Hwang-tes, than there could be, at 
the same time, two veritable 'Vicars of 
Christ,'" 

As regards the import of the designation 
Hwan<<-ti, Mr. Meadows has left little 
ground for further discussion after his ex- 
haustive survey of the question as quoted 
above ; but the subject has also its archaeo- 
logical side, and this deems not unworthy 
of investigation. In order to reply to the 
question, when were the titles Bwaiig and 
Ti first applied ? We may refer to the writ- 
ings of the Chinese themselves for infor- 
mation. There is no doubt whatever that 
in the earlier historical traditions^ in what- 
ever form they may have been handed 
down, the titles Hwang and Ti were sepa* 
rately applied to distinct generations of 

rulers. Of the character Htoang ^, Chi- 
nese expositors simply state that it is 
^^ifc* a synonym for Heaven. In so far 
as one may judge from some of the ancient 
forms of the character, to be seen recorded 
in works such as the Lhth N^u FSn Jjui, the 
idea it primarily conveyed was that of the 
aun shiniitg over the earth ; and hence the 
title naturally became applied to whatever 
is supreme and resplendent. The wholly 
fabulous founders of the Chinese sovereign- 
ty, Tien Uwai\gy Ti Hwangy eta have this 
title attributed to them. The character Ti 

'SS on the other hand, has a different kind 

of history. The earliest dictionary in exis- 
tence, the Shwo IViHf tells us that its mean- 
ing is " to judge ; a designation of him who 
governs the world {ften hiay ; and in ita 
aticient form, one seems to trace in this 
character an attempt to represent a human 
form clad in a flowing robe and surmounted 
by a crown. It is very difficult to resist the 
suspicion that in this word Ti we have » 
fra'^ment before our eyes of the one prime- 
val appellation for the Great Supreme — tk 
portion of the same root which Sanskrit 
scholars trace from the deva of the Vedas 
down to Theos, Dyaus, Jovis, Deus, divus, 
etc. in our own classical tongues. It is some- 
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what noteworthy that the word Ti is first 
full ad associated in Chinese history with the 

namo of the divine ruler Fuh-hi ^^ ^^, 

who is credited by the more sober race 
of historians with the lirst foundation 
of tlie Chinese state. Following the 
wholly fabulous succession of the San 
Kwan^, Fuh-bi organized society upon a 
human basis ; but he was himself of divine 
origin,— one of the race of the gods or 
'' devas." According to the most ancient 
records, he arose spontaneously, without 
autecedent cause ; he reigned as the succes- 
sor of Heaven, and was the ancestor of all 
the rulers.^ To him succeeded a long Hne 
of sovereigns, aJl bearing the same title (Ti), 
until the age of Yao is resiched, with wiiicli 
the period of more authentic history begins. 
In the first line of the Sl^nig Shu or 
Book of History, the expression Ti Yao 

w*^g has called for explanation on the 

partut the commentators ; and with reference 
to this passage Dr. Legge {Chine-te Classics^ 
Vol 111, Ft. 1., p. 16) affirms that ** Ti is 
a synonym of Heaven ; and properly de- 
notes ' God' ." A reference to the illustrar 
tions quoted in K'ang-hi's dictionary umler 
this word will confirm at least the latter 
portion of tlie above assertion ; and we may 
therefore translate Ti by the term ** Divine 
Kuler," whilst with regard to the character 
Hwang, we have already seen above that 
it is equivalent to *' Supreme." 

Many centuries elapsed in the history of 
China before these two majestic appellations 
were united to form a single title. The 
first sovereign who arrogated such a desig- 
nation to himself was Chdug, the Prince of 
Td'in, who, having subjugated the various 
states into which the territory owning fealty 
to the Chow dynasty had become divided 
in the third century B. C, proclaimed him- 
self CJniv<^rsal £mperor in B. C. 221 under 

the title Tfrt § 'm* She Htcang-H or the 

First Supreme Divine-Kuler. He ordained 
that this title should be observed by all his 
successors, to the ten-thousandth genera- 
tion ; and although his own dynastic line 
was shortlived and his ordinances of eveiy 
other kind were ovei thrown, this ambitious 
title has survived through all ensuing ages 
as the distinctive appellation of the sove- 
reigns of the middle kingdom. 

But there is another epithet which Chi- 
nese Emperors proudly assume, as Kolely ap- 
plicable to themselves. They are Tien-tsze, 

^IZj^f *^® ^**'*® ®^ Heaven ; and this title 
is explained botli with reference to a direct 
material descent from Hea^ en and to the 



(1) se. '^aEiftiQ. 



vicegerency for Heaven on earth which the 
Emperor fulfils. The Shtoo IVSn relates 
that *' the mother of one of the ancient 
divine sages conceived by the inspiration of 
Heaven and bore a son, whence comes the 
designation 'Son of Heaven'; " and com- 
mentators have declared that the divine 
sage referred to was ShSn Nung, the suooea- 
sor of Fuh-hL On the other hand, the 
majority of ancient philosophical writers, 
whose views are collated in the first chapter 
of the celebrated Peh Hu T'ungy the work 
of Pan Ku of the ilan dynasty, (circ& A. D. 
75), explain Tiei^tsstt as denoting the sove- 
reign who rules over *' that which the hea- 
vens cover and the earth sustains," and who 
may therefore be said metaphorically to 
claim Heavnn as his father and Earth as his 
mother ^ Such were the terms of adula- 
tion addressed two thousand years ago to 
the ruler of China, and such are the terms 
in which he is still spoken of at this day. 

In a note written during the current year 
by a Chinese man of letters, the following 
passage occurs : '* The great Htcang-ti of our 
celestial dynasty spreads forth his benevo- 
lence to all created objects, and embraces 
with his vast capacity all the regions of the 
earth. Like unto Heaven, in thaX there is 
nothing which he does not overshadow ; 
like unto Earth, in that there is nothing 
which he does not sustain. He looks upon 
the people both within and without as his 
very children, and he vouchsafes his un- 
wearied protection to the intercourse of all 
nations." To the writer of the above lines, 
with whom undoubtedly every one of hi» 
countrymen is in perfect agreement, it 
^ould certainly appear absurd if not im- 
pious to suppose the existence of another 
Hwaruf'ti beside the Sovereign of China. 

The comity of nations, however, into which 
China has, it appears, demanded admittance, 
will scarcely tolerate these pretensions ; and 
other Hwang-ti in fact do exist in the text 
of vaiious Treaties. The first occasion on 
which it became necessary to designate a 
European ruler in a document of this kind 
was when the Treaty of Nanking was signed, 

(2) In this connection it may bo 
noted that there is actually foundation for 
the saying (which has been much ridiculed) 
that the Emperor of China calls himself 
'* Brother of the Sun and Moon." Possi- 
bly no individual Sovereign has applied 
this title to himself, but it nevertheless 
exists in some of the ancient mystical 
works, e. g., in the following phrase : 

A ^}t H ^ ^ — The Lord of Man- 

kind xcalis] the sun his brother and the 
moon his sister. (See Sze Lui Fu, Art 
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^n 1842 ; but the Sovereign of China waa at 
that time allowed to remain andisturbed 
in the posBession of his august title, and a 

new term, Kiun Chu ^S' ^^, signifying 

^'princely ruler," was adopted as the equiva- 
lent of '* Queen'* of Great Britain, In 
1858, the same title was continued in the 
wording of the Treaty of Tien-tsing. The 
French Treaty also concluded in that year 
assigned to the Emperor of the French the 
same title that is given to the Chinese Em- 
peror ; and the Russian supplementary 
Treaty of 1860, while coining a new term, 

j^JS^, to denote the Autocrat of all 

the Russias, also applies the title Hwaiig-ti 
to both the high contracting parties, with 

the additional epithet S^ db , '< sacred rul- 
er," prefixed in either case to the characters 
Hxaaii/g-ti. In the treaties that have been 
concluded since the above epoch, the prece- 
dent set in the Treaty of Nanking has been 
followed in the designations applied to the 
sovereigns of Prussia, Spain, etc ; but the 
Emperor of Austria has recently (as the 
newspapers allege) successfully claimed for 
himself the higher title, and has been ad- 
mitted on paper to equality with the Son 
of Heaven. As regards the title Wang 

y , which was certainly borne in ancient 

times by the Sovereigns of China, who 
claimed universal sway as the delegates of 
Heaven, but which now has become much 
degraded in signification, the conjecture 
seems reasonable that this change commen- 
ced to make itself felt when the Sovereign 
of the Ts'in dynasty assumed the august 
designation Hwang-ti ; and for the last 
twenty centuries it has certainly signified 
nothing higher than a tributary or subject 
"Prince." Its relation to Hwang-ti ap- 
pears to be very similar to that existing be- 
tween Melek and Padishah in Persian or 
Arabic. The anecdote respecting Lord 
Palmerston, who evinced his sense of the 
importance of verbal distinctions by person- 
ally insisting on the former term being ex- 
punged from the Treaty of peace between 
Great Britain and Persia, and on Padishah 
being substituted as the title of Her Majes- 
ty the Queen, will doubtless be recalled by 
many readera of Notes and Q^ieries, 
Canton. W. F. Maters. 



Authenticity of Chinese Recobds. 

Every reader of Chinese is familiar with 
marvellous accounts of natural prodigies 
which are said to have been presented as 
tribute to various sovereigns, particularly 
during the splendid era of the T'aug dy- 
nasty ; and the obvious admixture of ro- 
mance (not to say lying) in most of these 



statements is an equally well known fact. 
The key of this curious literary embroidery 
appears to be given in a passage I have re- 
cently met with in a collection of miscel- 
laneous jottings which was compiled early 
in the Sung dynasty, or about A.i>. 975, and 
published under the title Nan Pu Sin Shu 

^^"^^Sj^^ in which a vast amount of 

curious information relating to the T'aug 
dynasty is preserved. The following anec- 
dote is here related with reference to th» 
Empress Wu, who made herself the virtual 
ruler of China in the latter part of the 7th 
century. It is said of this ambitious woman 
— an early prototype of Catherine II — that 
on one occasion '^ a bird with three legs 
was presented for the Imperial acceptance; 
but some of the bystanders hinted that one 
of the legs was a false one. The Empresa 
laughed, saying: 'So long as the historians 
put it into their books, what is the use of 
asking whether the leg is genuine or not!' *' 

It is easily to be imagined that a similar 
indifference to strict veracity, and a fond- 
ness for the glory of possessing marvellous 
rarities, may have stimulated the compilers 
of the national annals to give their sover- 
eigns credit for the various monstrosities 
and wonders that we read about. Se non 
S vero S ben trovato was evidently the max- 
im that was applied in such oases. 

Canton. W. F. Maters. 



A Chinese Thsoebh. 

In Vol. III. No. 6^ p. 7a of Notes and 
Queries, Mr. Wylie gives as a ** theorem " 
discovered by Le Shen-lan what Mr. Von 
Gumpach (No. 10^ p. 153) correctly de- 
scribes as a rule empirically deduced from 
trials with a few low numbers* As a rule 
it is not strictly accurate, there being, as 
Mr. Von Qumpach has shewn, exceptions to- 
it whatever number be chosen as base in 
his formulas ; e. g. when 2, (the number 
given by Le Shen-lan)^ is taken as base 
xs49 is an exception. 

The law of numbers on which the approx- 
imate accuracy of the rule depends, al- 
though not given in books, is readily de- 
duced from the well known theorem in ele- 
mentary algebra that 2^=^ sum of the co^ 
efficients in the expansion of (1 -|- x*^.} 
Adhering to the notation adopted by Mr. 
Von Gumpach : — 

X (x-1) 

2«-l+xH h&o... 

1.2 

x(x-l) (X-. + 1) 

+ +A0.+X + 1 



■i) ^, 0| . . . ■ B 

In treatises on algebra it is shewn that if x 
be a pnme mimber every term in this expan- 
sion, except the first and the last, is divisi* 
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by it. The proof, briefly is. Each term is 
au integer, because the product of any » 
suocessive numbers is divisible by 1*2*3' 
' ' • ' 8. But, X being prime, no factor of 

1*2*3 8 measures it, therefore each 

term except the first and but is of the form 
m X, where m is an integer. 

Hence 2^ = 1 + Mx + 1 
2x— 2 
s M, an integer. 

X 

Also 3x = (1 + 2)ac = 1+ Nx + 2x where 
N is an i ateger, when x is a prime. 

:jx— 3 

. * . = M -♦- N, an integer. 

X 

Having proved the theorem for two num- 
bers AS biise it is easy, by an inductive 
proof to shew that it is true generally i.e. 
that 

u* — u 



is an integer when x is a prime number. 
The converse that, when this formula re- 
presents an inte>;er, x is a prime number, is 
not necessarily true, although there is an 
antecedent probability that it would gene- 
rally hold good, and Mr. Von (lumpach's 
table in the last number of Note8 and Qtieries 
shews that in the great majority of cases it 
does. To attain to the dignity of a theorem 
therefore Le Shen-Ian's rule would require 
to be stated thus : Take any prime number 
X, multiply it by the log of any numiiur u. 
iind the natural number corresponding to 
the resulting logarithm, subtract u from it, 
divide by the given prime number, and 
there will be no remainder. The Theorem 
of course possesses no special value : ex- 
pressed in the proper notation, 

n* — u 

= an integer 

X 

when X is a prime number, it is simply an 
algebraical exercise, such as might be set in 
a school or college examination paper. 

W. McGbeook. 
Amoy, 25th Nov., 1869. 

Thr Word Pang ^. 

As there appears to be some doubt as to 

the true meaning of the word Pang ^{ 

it may be interesting to note the various 
European authorities' opinions on the point. 

Ith Morrison, it is given as ^< A state or 
nation, commonly applied to smaller states. " 

In l)e 0^igne8y '*ItegnumFeudum, Reg- 
num minus, Terra alicui in feudum com- 
missa sen conoessa. 

In WUliamSy Dr. 8, W., «* A feudal state, 
a fief, a principality, a dependant state." 



In Bridsma,n (Chrest. p. 407) ''Small 
states." 

In Ltqqt ^* A state, a country jS ^ [lit 

the 10,000 pang] is used as a designation for 

the empire. Ptf ^i [lit. middle pang.] 

The middle region, probably denotes the 
empire proper the interior dominions of Yu. 

^^ alone is sometimes empire or dynasty ; 
in V. ill., 2, must denote specially the im- 
perial domain ; jt ^R ui better understood 
as 5 different regions than five states." 
In CidUry '' Regnum, Royaume." 
And in Medhurst * * a country, a state, ^t 

BH ft kingdom ; the former refers to a larger 

and the latter to a smaller Kingdom, to be 
appointed to the government of a oonntry. 

^ ^ the myruid of states; ^ ^ 

the nation." 

Beside these authorities I find the word 
used in one of Commissioner Lin's Procla- 
mations where it is translated by Mr Shuck as 
' ' territory. " ** It appears that Kwani<tung 
has become a territory highly conspicuous 
for literature " (Chinese state papf^rs p. 2. ) 

In Kanghi's dictionary the 1st meaning 

is given as Kwo ^ a country or kingdom, 

and it is laid down in a oommentair on a 
passage iu which both Pang and &UO are 
used that the greater [? divisions of the em- 
pire] are cafled Pang, the lesser Kwo 

^ ^^h il - '^^® meanings of a 
fief and to rule as a Wang ^p are also 

given. 

From these quotations it would appear 
that the highest authorities are not all 
agreed on the proper meaning of the word. 

A teacher I have consulted is of opinion 
that it can be used interchangeably with 

S|, but teacher's testimony is notoriously 

worthless. Probably both Pang and Kwo 
are now used in a different sense to that 

attaching to them in the Classics where ^R 

Chao seems the more definite term for 
the Empire and Pang and Kwo to have 
been used for the various Fiefs and Estates 
composing it ; for there can be no doubt that 
China itself is not uu frequently now spoken 

of as Jm Kwo, while even the most advanc- 
ed of its sons would be scarcely prepared to 
admit it to be one of the lesser states of the 

universe. ^^ Pang also in the Proclama- 
tion above quoted seems used in the sense 
in which we employ the term oonntry rather 
than as a dependant or independant state. 
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and certainly does not mean a greater, as 

diatinguished from B| Kuo a lesser, state 

being applied to Caniou, a province only, 
while a little farther on the whole of China 

is expressed ^7 R^ @9 Chung Kwo, the 

Middle Kingdom. 

C. Alabastsr. 



Palm q bowing Countbies. 

Mr. Sampson, in. iuB article on the Palm 
Trt^, mentions one or two countries the 
position of which be states as unknown to 
him. 

I will endeavour to fix their locality to 
the best of my ability. 

1. Yu to li ^ K^ T^jj, or more pro- 
perly Kan to li ~p ^ 7^|J, I have the 
authority of the Tung Se Yang K'ao ^ gg 
y£ ^^ for stating, was one of the ancient 
name of San Fu chai ^£ ^^ ^^, which 

is now known as Kew kiang '^ j^, and 

which I on further investigation find not 
to be Jauibie, but the neighbouring state, 
Palembang. 

2. Ko lo ^r ^S orratherKolofu sha 

^Sr ^H S yy^ I find by the same authority 

to have been an ancient name for the 
Southern part of the Malay Peninsula. 

3. Hwan wang ^£ on the authority 

of the Nien yi shih yo pien -(+• — ^^ 

j^ )|g and Wen hsien t'ung kao ^ j^ 

^^ ^J^ was another name for Lin yi jpfi fi , 
which was another name for Chen ch'eug 
Jb jl^, commonly known as Tsiampa. 

■*4. Whuh lu mu ^^ ^ gM or rather 

Whuh lu mu szd ^ 1^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^ 
it within the nien yi shih (the country of 
the' date), is I think Ormus or Hormuz in 
the Persian Gulf. Chinese vessels were 
in the habit of resorting thither in the 
first centuries of our Era. 

I will give an extract from Renaudot's 
Translation of the voyages of two Maho- 



•Kulnm.^ @ j||appe».to Uuiother 

reading for Whuh la mu. The Chinese name for 

Coilou is Ka li du ^R, which I find by the Nien 

yih shi yo pien, dcicribed as being the Mart of all 
Foreignera of the Weetem Sea, and that it was 

three days sail from Eochih £T iRy Cochin. 



metau Travellers tu China bearing upon the 
same. 

''Pour ce qui regarde les lieux d'oii 
partent ordinaitement les vais8e>uz, et 
ceux oil lis abordent, plusieurs personnes 
tesmoignent que la navigation se fait en la 
maniere suivante. La pluspart des vais- 
seaux Cliinois fo9t leur charge k Siraf, et ils 
y embarquent toutes les marohaudiBes qui 
y sout apport^es de Bassora, de Moman, et 
d*autres lieux. 

Siraf estoit autrefois une ville maritime 
dans le Golfe de Perae esloign^e de 60 
lieues de Chiraz, selon Abulfeaa, ou de 63 
selou Ebn Haukel. Ils hiy donnent 78. ou 
79. (ie^rez 30. 6 de longitude, 26.40 6 ou 
29.30 de latitude. lis disent que cette Isle 
estoit fameuse pour son commerce, mais 
que les terres des environs n'estoient pas 
cultiv^es k cause de leur sterility, et qu'il 
n'y avoit ny arbres ny jardins. Que la 
chaleur y estoit excessive, que la ville estit 
bien bastie, et que les particuliers y estoient 
si riches que quelques-uns axoient debpens^ 
jusqu'k tri-nte mille Dinars qui font quinze 
mille pistoles de nostre monnoye, an basti- 
meiit et k Tembellissement de leurs mai- 
sous ; et eufin que la pluspart estoient 
basties de bois q'on y apportoit du pais des 
Francs, ou de T Europe. Le Geographe 
Arabe parle aussi de cette ville en plusieurs 
endroits, dans la description du troisi^me 
climat aussi- bien que la pluspart des autres 
Geographes. Le commerce y florissoit en- 
core du temps d'Abulfeda, c'est-k-dire, aa 
commencement du quatorzi^me si^cle ; mais 
lors qu'il commen^a & s*establir dans I'Isle 
de Kis-ben-Omira, celuy de Siraf fut bien- 
tost ruin6 et mesme il n'y demeura pas fort 
long- temps, estant entierement pass6 k 
Ormuz. 

Tons les vaisseaux Arabes abordoient a 
Siraf, et s'y rendoient particulierement de 
BoMoraf qui estoit la princip<de eschelle 
oil se rendoient les Negociants de la Mer 
Rouge, d'Egypte, et mesme de la coste 
d'Ethiopie. Les Chinois et les Marchands 
des Indes y apportoient toute sorte de 
roarchandises tirees des Indes. de la Terre- 
Fernie, et de toutes les Isles qui alors 
estoient oonnues."t 

1 have thus given extracts from works 
bearing upon the ancient Maritime Inter- 
course that existed between China and the 
Persian Gulf, which appears to have been 
carried on first at the entrance to the 
Euphrates, then at Siraf, and afterwards at 
Ormus. It would be an interesting study 
to trace the causes of the gradual retrogres- 
sion of Chinese maritime enterprise which 

f Anciennes Relations des Indes et de la Chine. 
Paris» 1718. Pages 10, 141 and Ul. 
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appears to have selected the North of 
Sumatra as its Ultima Thule since the close 
of the Sixteenth century. 

Geo. Phillips. 
Amoy, 16th November 1869. 

Palm Tbk|bs. 
{Contimudfrom page 150.) 

Thb Pbi-to ^ ^ Tees, oe Palmtea 

Palm. 

Passing reference was made to this tree 
in my note on the Bddhi tree, pag;e 104 of 
this volume, where it is incidentally pointed 
out that the name Fei-to has been erroneous- 
ly applied to tiie Peepul tree ; this misap- 
plication of the name occurs throughout the 
Chinese text of the Travels of Fah-hian, 
and does not appear to have been detected 
by Remusat or Klaproth, who in their 
French translation always refer the Peito 
to the above named Palm tree, though it is 
quite manifest that Fah-hian in each case 
alluded to the Peepul. Laudresse (p. 344) 
points out Klaproth's error by observing 
that the mode of repruduction described by 
Fah-hian is inapplicable to a Palm tree, and 
cannot but refer to the Ficus reliyiosa or 
Peepul tree. In point of fact, however, 
the French text does not make Fah-hian 
say anything in tlds respect inconsistent 
with the habits of a Palm tree, for the pas- 
sage is rendered ** Les anciens rois de ce 
pays (Ceylon) envuy^rent dans le royaume 
du Milieu chercher des grains de Parbre 
Fei-to.'' Beal (Travels of Fah-hian, p. 162) 
renders these last words '^ a slip of the 
Fei-to tree." I have not the Chinese text 
to refer to, but judvring by analogy, it seems 
more than probable that Klaprotli was so 
satisfied that Fah-hian in usins; the name 
Fei-to referred to the Palmyra Palm, that 
he made the translation consistent with that 
error. In the ** Travels of Fah-hian " by 
the Rev. Samuel beal, the text gives no 
translation of the name Fei-to , but the 
author in a note on paj<e 122 shews that 
he sees the necessity of referring it to the 
FicuB religiosa. 

The Fei-to tree has then to be considered 
under two aspects ; as the Chinese name 
of the Palmyr<i Palm, and as a misapplied 
name of the Peepul. 

[n the Kwatig Kun Foiig F%i (division 
'^ Trees," book 14, p. 2) several quotations 
are given, containing accounts of the Fei-to 
both as a Palm and as a sacred tree of the 
Buddhists. I propose to give translations 
of a few of these, taking first those which 
refer to it as a Palm tree. 

The first is from the Yew Tatig Tsa Tgu, 
or Desultory Jottings of Yew Yang ; an im- 



perfect transhition of this is given by St. 
Julien {Notes sur la preface du i^yti-ki, con- 
ftaiued in his Menioirei siir lea corUrSs ocei- 
dentaUa, p. lxv) from whom however I 
borrow the Sanscrit terms ; it reads as 
follows : 

'* The Fei-to tree comes from Magadha ; 
it is sixty or seventy feet in height, and its 
leaves do not fall in winter. There are 
three kinds of this tree : 1, To-lo p^o-lih-ch*^ 

Pet.<o ^ g|^ j;^ ^ ^ ^ (inSan. 
scrit Talavrikcha patra) ; 2, To-li ^ ^J 

p'o-Wi-ch'd Fei-to ; 3, FH ^ p'o-lik^'d. 

The leaves of the two first, and the bark of 
the last named, are used for writing on. 
Fei-to is a Sanscrit word (patra), which 
translated into Chinese signifies ' leaf ' ; 
Pei-^o |>*o-Zi/ke^(i(Patravrikcha) being trans- 
lated means * leaf tree'. The classics of 
the Western regions are written on the 
leaves and bark of these three kinds of tree, 
and they may be preserved for five or six 
hundred years without injury. From Co- 
chin China ^ j^ the wood of this tree has 

lately been exported as material for the 
manufacture of bows ; for this purpose it 
answers well." 

An extract from the Sfiih Wei ki i^ 

xS^B ^^^^ as follows: — 

'* in Loyang the Yih Tsin bridge leads to 
the Bddhi-manda where the Buddhist clas* 
sics were translated. At this Bddhi-manda 
were upwards of ten Brahmin and Indian 
priests making a new translation of the 
classics, the originals of which came from 
abroad and were written on leaves of the 
Fei-to tree ; the leaves are one foot and 
five or six inches in length, and more than 
five inches broad ; in form they are like a 

P'i-p4 ^ g [leaf] but thicker and 

larger ; they are written on crosswise, and 
are bound together in books of various 



sizes. 




^ 



A2^'» 



From the Hwdn y4 Chi 
the following is quoted : 

*' Burmah j|^ ^ is rituated to the 

sou th of Tien ym ( Y un nan ) ; it possesses the 

Tree-head Palm jl^ ^ j^, which is five 

or six feet in height and, bears a fruit like 
a cocoa nut ; the natives put some leaven 

^« in a jar which they suspend beneath 

the fruit, cutting open the fruit so that 
the liquid runs into the jar ; this makes 
wine which is called Tree head wine * ; if 

* Hence no doubt the name of the tree, Tit** 
head Palm* 
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leaven be not used they boil the liquid 

down into sugar. This is the Fei ^ 

tree. The Burmese use the leaves to write 
upon". This quotation occurs in the Fen 
Tiojo under *' cocoa nut,'' as has been stat- 
ed on page 147 of this volume. 

Finally the Ovd az kH vmh hi ^& ^p 

" In the Pdu Kwang ^Sfnlf' monastery 

are some Fei-io p^o-lih-ch'a classical books, 
brought thither from the Western regions ; 
they are some six or seven iuches in length, 
and about half that in width. The leaves 
are like the sheaths of the ISi miu Bamboo 
sprouts, but as fine and smooth as those of 
the floweriDg bauaua. Indiau records say 
that the Fei-to tree comes from Magadba ; 
it is sixty or seventy feet high, and does 
not lose its leaves in winter ; the leaves can 
be used to write on ; Fei-to p^O'lih-ch*d being 
translated means * leaf tree.'/' It is also 

stated that the Kuler of Poh-ni ^"{f^ 

(doubtfully referred by Biot to Borneo) has 
his residence covered with the leaves of the 
Fei'to. 

These quotations point unmistakably, 
with trifling exceptions, to a Palm tree 
the leaves of which are used to write upon. 
There are two Palms which may be herein 
referred to : the Barassus JiabeUi/omiis 
tVilld.y or Palmyra Palm which is the more 
common of the two, and flourishes from 
the conflnes of Arabia to the Isles of Am- 
boyna and Timor, and is found in every 
region of Hindustan, from the Indus to 
Siam;t the other is the Corypha uinbraculi- 
fera Linn, or Tali pat Palm, which is the 
tree the leaves of which are more commonly 
employed for writing purposes in Ceylon 
and the peninsular adjoining. I am not 
aware that either of these trees is to be 
found in China, but as the Palmyra is very 
abundant in Burmah it may reach into the 
Southern districts of the Yunnan Province. 
To which of these trees each Chinese author 
refers is a question which need not be 
closely investigated, for they are so much 
alike in many of their general characteristics, 
and BO similar in the various economic 
purposes for which they are available, that 
Chinese writers cannot but have failed to 
preserve a nice discrimination between the 
two. 

The To-lo of the first quotation no doubt 
represents '^Tala" the Sanscrit name of 
the Palmyra ; in Bengalee and Cingbalese 
it is "Tal," and in Javanese "Rontal," 
(vulgarised into *'Lontar") a compound of 

t Tknnknt's CejfUmy Vol. 2, p. 521. 



theJav. " Ron " and the Sanscrit. "Tal"* 
Whether in the Ta li, the second kind 
named, we have the same wurd in another 
form. 1 cannot venture to say, for the 
Indian names of the 'i'alipat are so similar 
(Tala, Talla, &c.) that tiie Chinese Ta-li 
may as probably refer to that Palm. 

in Burmah the leaves of the Palmyra 
are used for the purpose stated in the 
quotation from the Hwdn Yu Chi ; and the 
mention therein of the size of the fruit is 
more in accordance with that of the Pal- 
myra than that of the Talipat. The process 
of making wine and sugar, making allow- 
ance for errors likely to occur in the 
observation of an uninitiated eye-witness, 
agrees well with accounts of the manufac- 
ture of those articles from the same tree by 
the natives of Ceylon, as given by Sir 
Emerson Tennent. Tlie height of the tree 

"five or six feet*' f^ is a mistake in the 

text, and should read, as it does in the 

Pen Tsao, "five or six chdng" aJ", that 

isfifty or sixty Chinese feet. 

As before stated the name Fei-to, which 
the above quotations prove with a fair cer- 
tainty to be correctly referable to a Palm, has 
been erroneously applied by Fah-hian to 
the Peepul tree, and this misapplication of 
the name has crept into all Chinese litera- 
ture treating on the subject. Either as a 

cause or effect of this, the synonym W^ 4|^ 

si'Weiy or tree of meditation, a descriptive 
name which at once shews its application to 
the Peepul tree, has been promiscuously 
referred to the Fei or Fei-to and the P'u-t't 





or 



Peepul tree ; more generally 

however to the Fei-to in the incorrect appli- 
cation of that name to the latter tree ; and 
to this extent should be amended the 
observation made at the close of the para- 
graph on this subject, in my note on the 
F^u-fi tree, on page 104. 

From the Kwang Kun Fong Fu I trans- 
late two quotations in which the name 
Pei to refers to the Ficiu religiosa or Peepul 
tree. 

From the Kwang-chau-ki B jm ^Q: 

"The Sung-shdrirki *j^ fjj MR says that 

in the Sung monastery there were Sz-wei 
or Fei- to trees ; Men sit beneath the 
Fei-to tree to meditate, and hence the 
name [sz-wei]. This is what is referred to 
in the Esoteric cla&sics when they speak of 
'meditating on the Sutras under the Fei-to 
tree.'" 

The second quotation appears to be an 
imperfect version of the legend contained 

* CaAWFuaD*s Indian Archipelago, 
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in Chap. XXX L of Fab hiau's travels ; it is 
from the ^JC ^ */i ^^'^^^ ^^^g ChU, and 
reads as follows : 

*' When BCdhisatwa entered the cave, 
heaven and earth were shaken, and Ddvas 
in mid air said * this is Dot the place where 
past and future Buddhas attain perfection ; 
in a south west direction, distant less than 
half a yodjana, beueath the Feito tree, is 
the plaje where past and future Buddhas 
attain perfection.' The DSvas led the 
Bddhisatwa to thirty paces from the 
tree ; the Devas offered some kusa grass 

^g* ilSE B which the Bddhisatwa accepted, 

and then advanced fifteen pivces. Then 
600 blue birds flew roaud the Bddhisatwa 
three times and departed. Bddhisatwa ad- 
vancing to the tree, spread the kusa grass 
beneath it, and turning to the £aat, sat 
down.'' 

Conclusion. 

The scope of this note is intentionally 
confined to the larger and more conspicuous 
Palm trees of the Chinese, and it is not 
my intention to attempt any lengthy eluci- 
dation of the less conspicuous species of 
the order PalmacefiB. The following how- 
ever appear worthy of a brief notice. 

The Rhapis Jlahelliformis, L. is a pretty 
little palm growing to the height of six or 
eight feet, often seen under cultivation in 
the small recesses of temples, and enumer- 
ated by Bentham (Flora Hongkongenis) 
as a native of Hongkong ; its pop dar Chi- 
nese name is variously ^iven as the Bamboo- 
palm, the Palm-bamboo, <Src., and these 
names now and then appear in Chinese 
books, sometimes under ** Palms" and 
sometimes under " Bamboos ;" it is a tree 
however of no importance or celebrity, and 
I meet with no accounts of it in Chinese 
botanical works, that are not replete with 
doubt as to the identity of the plant refer- 
red to. 

A species of Phoenix (or date-palm) grows 
wild in Hon^ijkong and generally near the 
sandy shores and slopes of the hills along 
the sea coast ; it is often nearly stem less, 
but when suffered to grow to full duvelop- 
ment has a cylindrical caudex of from two 
to six feet in height ; this is referred doubt- 
fully in the Flora Hongkonyemis to Fh. 
(icaidis JRoxh.j but Dr. Haiice (Seemann's 
Journal of Botany y voL VII, p. 15) shews 
it to be Fh. farinifera, Roxh. I am not 
aware that this plant has at all attracted 
the attention of the Chinese. 

Several species of Calamus (rattans) grow 
wild on the coasts of Southern China, but 
I am not aware that they have ever been 
availed of for economic purposes, or even 
mentioned by Chinese writers, unless they 



be included in the heterogeneous mass of 

trailing plants classed under ^^ Tang ; aa 

there are stated to be several hundred 
kinds of Taiig^ the readers of Note* andL 
Queries will doubtless excuse the omission 
of a minute enquiry into this question. 

At least two species of Cycas are cultiva- 
ted for oroameiit in Canton ; owing to their 
appearance they are often confounded, both 
by foreigners aud Chinese, with Palm-tree ; 

the name Futtg-mei JH^JS or Phoenix- 
tail, and perhaps Hai Tiung j^ j^S or 

Ocean Palm, appear to be specially refer- 
able to these trees but they are also loosely 
applied to various palms, tree ferns, and 
indeed any plant the foliage of which is 
suggestive of the name. 
Canton. Thboh. Sampsost. 



L' Infanticide en Chtne. 

{GonJbinued from page 156.) 

Nous venons done de d^montrer que la 
loi Chinoise ne r6prouve I'infanticide qu '& 
titre de simple faute, elle qui ^tablit si 
exactement la hierarchic des d^lits Main- 
teuant, cette p^nalit^ est elle scrupuleuse- 
ment appliqu^e 1 Nous ne voulons pas 
donner k ce travail une extension trop 
grande, ni rechercher si le peuple Chinois 
n'est pas un de ceux qu'il convieudrait de 
soumettre h, la maxime de Montesquieu 
**('e n'est pas la legislation d*un peuple 
qui doit le faire appr^cier, mais la mani^re 
dont elle est observ^e " Cette maxime nous 
servira de prdnt de depart pour un travail 
ult^rieur auquel se pr^te I'^tude des 
relations qui existent contre les theoriai 
morales et philosophiques de la Chine et 
ses pratiques sociales mod ernes. 

Re venons 4 notre sujet. L'iufanticide, di- 
sions-nous, est-il recherchd et puni ? Le No. 
I du Vol. 1 des Notes aud Queries contient 
un article aign^ W. F. M. L'on cite un 6dit 
de I'empereur Kien Lung ou I'infanticide 
est regard^ comme une mauvaise habitude, 
et d6f6re aux trihunaux qui prononceront 
coniuie s'il s*agissait d'enfants ou de petits 
enfauts. 

Ceci n'est pas trbs explicite et nous don- 
tons qu'un magistrat Chinois puisse se mou- 
voir facilement en presence de cet ^it tout 
iuip^rial qu'il soit. Tout au plus osera-t-il 
appliquer le ch&timent ^dictl par I'article 
pr4cit6 du Ta Tsing Leu Lee. Pourtant ad- 
mettons que cette patemelle vigilance de 
Kien-Lung ait port^ ses fruits : Teffet n'a 
pas ete bien durable. Car le 7 D6cembre, 
1868 le Vice-roi du Kwangtung fut oblige 
d'addresser une proclamation provinciale 
et de rappeler le d6cret imperial, k cause 
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des cas nombreuz d'infanticideB oooiuiis 
danB son gouTernement. 

Au Vol. 1, F. 56, uu miBsiouatre le B. 0. D. 
relate que ce crime is exceedingly common 
ill tbe neigbbnurhood uf Amoy and in all 
parts uf the Prefectures of Obangcbew and 
Cbiucliew whicb be bas visited. 11 ajoute 
que les parents questionu6s par lui, out 
tfiujours repondu (ju'ils in voyaieut aucun 
mail k cela. Plusteurs m ssionnaires catbo- 
liques des provinces du Sud nons ont aiiir> 
ni^ que cette pratique ne laissait pas d'etre 
fiefUeute, et tou jours impunie. Enfin 
est-il vrai que P^kin pos&^de le privilege 
de ne jamais etre t6moiu d'un crime si sou- 
Tent observe par les J ^suites? Quant a 
nous, nous doutons que la capitale de la 
i hine ait fait plus de progr^s sous ce rap- 
port que sous tant d'autres. Le nombre 
des infanticides est impossible ^ ^valuer 
dans un pays aussi vaste et avec la nature 
des relations que les ^transers ont eues 
j usqu'ici avec les ind ig^nes. Faible ou non, 
cette pratique eziste. La police ne s'en oc- 
cupe pas : la Gazette de f*^kin ne l'enr6- 
gistre pas : Topiuiou publique n'en est pas 
aaisie : le voisin ignore et n'y prend point 
int^rdt, et les Strangers fort peu mdl^s k la 
Bociet^ indigene ne s'en aper9oivent pas. 

Mais il est pourtant une Institution, qui, 
touie r^cente qu'elle est, salt presque toute 
la v6rit4 sur ce point. 

L'Orpbelinat des Soeurs de Saint Vincent 
de Paul, qui connait la note lugubre du 
paup^risme dans la capitale du c^ este Em- 
pire, pent montrer jusqu'k quel point 
rinfanticide est en pratique, et si le temoin 
des preuves qu'elles en peuvent fouruir est 
un m^decin, il est oonvaincu quM s'agit 
bieu, n'on pas d'enfants mort-n^s, mais d'in- 
fanticides par omission et s 'Uveut par com- 
mission, pour nous servir de la distinction 
dassique. 

^ouB pourrions en terminant rapprocher 
I'avortment de I'infanticide, et, bien qu'en 
ni6decine legale et dans presque toutes les 
jurisprudences de I'Europe ces deux cas 
Boient diBtincts, nous poun-iuns renf< rcer les 
preuves que nous avons donnees de Fexis- 
tence de 1' infanticide par ce qui se passe 
peur I'avortment. Mais nous nous b&tons 
declore cet article et de conclure, sans forme 
aphoristique, en disant: 

lo. L'infanticide existe en Chine. 

2o. La legislation n'y applique qu'un cliA- 
timent 16ger ^gal k celui qu*encourent les 
fautes simples. 

3o. Dans la pratique jurisprudentielle 
ce cb&timent pent dtre consid^r^ com me 
lettre morte. 

4o. La mis^re en est le plus souyent le 
mobile, aid^ de la superstition qui consiste 
^ admettre qu'en yertu de la transmigra- 



tion des ftmes, I'enfaut destiu^ k §tre mi- 
serable ici lias sera beaucoup mieux dans 
le monde des t^u^bres, pour me servir de 
I'expression Oliinoise. 

5o. Le meutre des filles est beaucoup 
plus frequent parcequ'elles sent corisid^t^eB 
comme moins capables que b s gai9ons de 
subvenir aux neceasit^s des parents devenus 
vieux ou in.iiinis. 

6o. Nous n'admettons pas que ce soit 
par amour du crime qu'on commette ce 
meurtre. 

7o. Nous connaissons pourtant des faits 
de parents qui, forces de partager leur 
miserable existence avec leurs eiifants n*out 
pas h6sit6 k s'en d^faire par le meurtre. 

8o. Quand on interroge un Chinois de 
la classe des lettres, sou amour-propre est 
mis eu jeu ; mais il est facile de voir qu'il 
condamne cetre pratique plutdt par un 
effort de sensibilite fautice, qu'avec oe cri 
de reprobation ((U*une telle question arra- 
cherait k toute 4me elev^e. 

9o. Une pratique telle que Pinfanticide, 
insuffisamment atteiute par la legislation 
et peu ou point par le sentiment national 
s^pare, selon nous, ce peuple des autrea 
nations civilisees: surtout, lorsque d'autre 
part, la culture intellectualle de ce peuple 
est prouv^e par d^irr^cusables temoignages 
et qu'on ne ssurait lui accorder le benefice 
de I'irresponsabilite morale : car il faut 
bien oonc^der ce benefice it certaines peu- 
plades sauvages cbez qui la r^le du bien 
et du mal est absolument ren verse et pour 
lesquelles on doit k jamais renoncer k tout 
redressement. 

Le fait incontestable de la pratique de 
l'infanticide en Chine, le degr6 qu'il 
occupe dans I'^chelle de la criminalite, la 
valeur morale qu'il a aux yeux de la nation 
sout une des prouves qui justifient ce qu'un 
^crivain a dit de cette nation — La Chine 
est une humaniie inferieiire. 

D. Martin. 
Medeein de la LtgoHon de France. 

Pekin, 10 6ept , 18d9. 

The "Bo Flower."— There Ib a well- 
known flower grown in most Chinese gar- 
dens in the Canton province, the common 
name of which is Kax-tan Fd or Egg flower, 
probably from tbe deep-ydlow colour lining 
tbe base of its petals, which are otherwise 
of a pure white. It has the rich scent of 
the tuberose ; and appears to me to be iden- 
tical with what is called the Bo-flower in 
Ceylon, where it is held in eepecial reve- 
rence by the BuddhistB. Why is this? 
And what is its botanical name 9 

Gardener. 
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The Stars 5(5 Q and jjj^ Q :— 

In the catalugue of Chinese stars of Mr 
Keeves, the star 3 Dorado bears the name of 

jdx ^ and the star y llydi-us, that uf |{j^ 

ttl . Can any of the readers of N. & Q. 

tell me which is the meaning of these two 
names 1 Are they perhaps names of fishes f 

According to the JjC^C j^ {^3 these two 

names did not exi^t in tlie ancient Chinese 
catalogues of stars, but were introduced by 
Matteo liicci ; and, ati one of them answers 

to the Goldfiah^ I suppose the names mK ^ 

and Bjfij ^ were perhaps intended to ex- 
press the name of some kind of goldfish. 

ASTBOIIOMEB. 



UrpUr0* 

Who was Lu Pan ? (Vol. III. p. 107).— 
I have endeavoured, but without success, to 
obtain the means of giving a satisfactory 
reply to the query on this subject which 
appeared in the July No. of N. <k Q. ; but 

Lu Pan @ Jtt (not ^^, as erroneously 

written in the query), or Pan of the State 
of Lu, is altogether ignored in biographical 
dictiouaries, mythological calendars, and in 
the ofiicial roll of deified personages. 1 
have however met by accident with some 
passages in which the name occurs ; and 
possibly their reproduction here may serve 
as a clue to further discoyeries on the part 
of other inquirers. In turning over the 

pages of the Shtili E Ki |^ J|.gg or Re- 
cord of Marvels, a work datiug from the 
T'ang dynasty, toward the end of the second 
Book, 1 have met with the following para- 
graphs : 

" In the island of Ts'i-U J^ Mf^li ^^- 
Pan hewed out a boat from a inu-Uin tree 
(Epidendrum sp. ?), and this boat still exists 
upon the island." 

*' Lu Pan engraved upon a stone a plan 
of the nine provinces of Yit. This still 
exists at the She-shih mountain near the 
city of Lo." 

** By the sea-shore near the Korth-east 
Clifb there is a tortoise of stone, which, 
according to common report, was the work 
of Lu Pan. In summer it goes into the 
sea, and it winter it again returns to its 
position on the mountain.^' 

From the above quotations it would ap- 
pear that Lu Pan was a notable handicrafts- 
man of antiquity, and this explains to some 
extent the fact of his being worshipped at 
present as the patron saint of carpenters 
and masoDB. I have been unable to ascer- 



tain how it is that his image has obtaincKl a 
place in so purely Buddhist a temple as that 
of the Luh Yun:< Sze at Canton. Accord- 
ing to the tablet in front of his altar he 
enjoys the following title : 

from which it will be seen that an act of 
Imperial canonization is claimed on his be- 
half. The vulgar tradition relating to his 
origin represents him as having been a na- 
tive of the State of Lu during the Chow 
dynasty, and to have founded the arts of 
carpentery and masonwork. 
Canton W. F. Mayers. 

Willow Pattern Plate. (Vol. I. No. 
7, page 88). — In answer to Kaolin's para- 
graph, I am inclined to believe that this 
pattern, as a whole design, did not came 
from China. It has been suggested by Chi- 
nese connoisseurs that there are some Japan- 
ese touches in the scenes. The front of the 
large house on the right is by no means 
Chinese in style. In the circular adomings 
of the border, no Chinese designer would 
have bden able to resist the temptation to 
introduce the inveitable ying and yang, so 
common in fla!<s and other objects. My 
own opinion is that it is an adaptation of 
the well known wood-engraving of the Le- 
gend of St. Christopher, temp. 1423, one of 
the earliest examples of the art, to the pur- 
poses of the designer, who had patched up 
a Chinese scene, in response to the demand 
of the day for China. All the main ele- 
ments in the scene nearly correspond. St. 
Christopher walking the water between the 
two banks, being replaced by a bridge, 
upon which three pig- tailed men are per- 
ched. For convenience I may refer readers 
to the picture of St. Christopher, as given 
by Mr Robert Chambers, in his '' Book of 
Days," on the date of July 25th. 

F. PoBTBR Smith. 

Hankow, November 23, 1869. 

The Name Fuh-lin. (Vol. 3, p. 58 and 
119.) Mr F. Porter Smith has observed in 
a note on the Chinese names of foreign 

countries. that the mysterious characters jjffi 

iyk F'aK^lyt^ may point to the Byzantine 

empire, and mentions a surmise on the part 
of Pauthier to the same effect. In this con- 
nection I think it will interest many readers 
of ^. 0^ Q. to be reminded that in No. 53 
of the Nouveau Journal Asiattqytty Paris, 
Mai 1832, there is an elaborate and well- 
argued dissertation signed *' £. Jacqnet," 
in which this sugs^estion is for the first time 
made. The writer points out the striking 
similarity between the sound^^ /n-Zin, or 
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fo-lvn (anciently sounded po-lin) and the 
Greek accusative v^X/* ; but be admits that 
a solution is still wanting for the question 
why the word polls has been taken in the 
accusative case in its rendering into Chinese. 
Assuming that the theory mooted by 
M, Jacquet is well founded, I would sug- 
gest that it throws some light upon the JJW 

jg^BH No. 2 which makes its appearance 

in Chinese (principally Buddhist) records of 
travel May it not be that the termination 
poliSf used in forming the name of one or 
more of the Greek Bactrian capitals in the 
neighbourhood of the Hindu -Kush, may 
have caused one of their number to be 
baptized by the Buddhist pilgrims with the 
name which was already well known in 
China as that of a foreign kingdom ? 
Canton. W. F. M. 

English akd Chinese Names of Plants. 
(Query Vol. 3, No. 2. Reply Vol. 3, No. 

4.)— The Tung tsing ^^ Tq appears not to 

have been definitely provided with an 
English name. Here it is the name com- 
monly given to the Mistletoe which grows 
in great abundance on Willows, Elms and a 
hybrid Willow-poplar. The berries when 
crushed are said to form a poultice for 
chilblains. J. D. thinks it is probably the 
fructus Ligustri vulgaris. Whether it be 
so or not I will not venture to say ; few 
who speak Chinese can have failed to 
observe tliat the same trees go by different 
names and that names are given to different 
trees in districts not far distant from each 
other. 
Newchwang. W. E. K. 

Paoopas in China. (Vol. 3, p. 157.)-- 
All the existing information on this subject 
may be found well sumirarized in the chapter 
entitled a '* General Description of Pagodas 
in China " forming part of the Rev. W. C. 
Milne's work entitled *^ Life in China." 

W. 



An interesting essay on Chinese Customs 
and Diversions in Europe has recently been 

Sublished by Mr. Gustav Schlegel, of the 
fethorlands-India Civil Service, under the 
title of Chhiesische BrUuche und 8piele in 
Muropa (Breslan, 1869, p.p. 32). Mr. 
Schlegel has already drawn attention more 
than once in the pages of this publication 
to the traces of ancient Chinese usages still 
discoverable in Europe ; and in the pamph- 
let before us he has more fully enlarged 
upon the same theme. Just as in our time, 
he says, ''Tea, rhubarb, silks, lacquer- ware, 



and other articles of value are carried from 
China to Europe, so also in the earliest ages 
do Chinese products appear to have ftmnd 
their way thither." In proof of this asser- 
tion, the discovery of jade hatchets among 
the remains of the Lake-dwellings of Swit- 
zerland is adverted to ; and the practice of 
eating hard-boiled eggs at Easter, which 
forms the subject of a communication by 
:r>chlegel to an early No. of N, db Q.^ is like- 
wise adduced in proof. Among the Chinese 
gamPS and amusements which Mr Schlegel 
further traces among Western nations, he 
enumerates draughts, chess, playing-cards, 
dice, dominoes, kites, rackets, blindman's 
buff, puppets, &c., and he does not hesitate 
even, on the strength of some quotations 
the authenticity and force of which we are 
not fully prepared to a imit, to declare that 
balloons must have been known to the an- 
cient Chinese, as far back as B.C. 1706. 
With this exception, Mr Schlegel seems to 
have made out a very good case for priority 
of invention, or at least of use, on behalf of 
the Chinese as regards the objects he speci- 
fies ; and there are other diversions still 
which he might have added to his list, such 
as Punch-and- Judy shows (Polichinel), tight- 
and-slack-rope dancing, swings, drc, all of 
which boast an antiquity in China far higher 
than can be claimed for the same amuse- 
ments in Europe. 

Japan: Being a Sket-ck of the History, 
Government and Officers of the Empire, by 
Walter Dickson, (Kdiuburgh, Wm. Black- 
wood and 6ou8 186U, pp. 489) is the title 
of the latest addition to literature as regards 
our part of the world. Dr. Dickson has 
here put forward the considerable stores of 
information relating to the constitution, 
government, and usages of Japan which he 
was enabled to accumulate during his resi- 
dence in that country, and his work will be 
found replete with minute details concern- 
ing the strange system of government to 
which Japan has until quite lately been 
subjected. Many interesting particulars, 
not heretofore made known to the public, 
are also given with respect to the political 
commotions which ensued upon the first 
openim; of Japan to intercourse with West- 
em nations. 

Merely for purposes of record, the pub- 
lication of a work entitled " Chir new Way 
Round the World" by Charles Carleton 
Coffin (London, Sampson, Low dE Co., 1869, 
pp. 624) may be mentioned here. Ihe 
author, apparently an American newspaper 
reporter, visited China in 1867, after a tour 
through Europe and India ; and a great 
portion of his work is devoted to a some- 
what pretentious account of his visits to 
Hongkong and the Treaty Ports ; but, not- 
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witbstanding a vast amount of verbiage ez- 
pendeil, Mr Coffin contrives to give a most 
superficial and incorrect account of the va- 
rious localities lie passed through, as also of 
the state and prospects of China generally. 
The work is tilled with absurd blunders, 
not redeemed by its feeble jocosity of tone. 

In accordance with notices previously 
issued we take the present opportunity 
of stating our intentions with regard to 
the continuance of this periodical. We 
have been much gnitified at the assur- 
ances of continued support from former 
contributors, and of future help from 
some who have hitherto refrained from 
aiding us. But we cannot blind our- 
selves to the fact that the uncertainty 
which we have so constantly felt as to 
the necessary matter being forthcoming 
for each current issue is scaixiely likely 
to be less in future than it has hitherto 
been. 



.V. 



The proprietor and editor of Notes and 
Queries are however unwilling to aban- 
don an undertaking which promLses to 
estiiblish^^ajuw^ful repertoire oi matters 
I'elating to China and Japaii ; on the 
other hand, although it has achieved a 
financial position sufficient to pay its cur- 
rent expenses, it has never been in any 
sense remunerative to either, the very 
small profit which would remain being 
swallowed up by accounts known in busi- 
ness as " bad debts." It is not therefore 
from business, but literary, considera- 
tions that they have come to the conclu- 
sion to continue the publication under 
the following modified conditions : 

The current number will be sent to 
press on or about the 22nd of every 
month. Hitherto abont two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the necessary copy has, 
on an average, been received by that date. 
In future all original papers received by 
that time will be inserted, and the re- 
maining pages necessary to complete the 
number will be made up by eictracts from 
the many useful and interesting papers 
on Chinese manners and customs which, 
from time to time, appear in the columns 
of the China journals. In making these 
selections care will be taken that none are 
reprinted which have already appeared 
in a form suitable for binding — ^such for 
instance as in the columns of the Chinese 
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Recorder, the Transactions of Societies, 
6ic, Our aim will be to partially supply 
the place of the " Paj^ers on China 
issued some time since from this office, 
with the difference that more rigid care 
will be taken to admit only extracts which 
may usefully find a place on the book- 
shelves of the student or scholar. At 
the same time it is not intended to resort 
to this plan except in cases where origi- 
nal copy is not available, and it is hoped 
that the appeal already made, combined 
with this notice, will I'esult in a more 
plentiful supply of copy than has 
hitherto been received from the gi^eat 
mass of subscribers. To those whose 
pens have as yet been our chief support 
our warmest thanks are undoubtedly due. 
We may nevertheless claim the credit of 
performing unremunerated woik from a 
real desire to aid, to the best of our 
ability, scholarship and research inta 
the details of Chinese manners, customs, 
and literature ; and we may fairly urge 
that this effort on our part should be met 
by a coiTespouding increase in literary 
activity on the part of our namerous 
readers. 

" China Mail " Office, 
Hongkong, Nov. 30, 1869. 

Book Wantbd. 
Journal of the Shanghai Literary and 
Scientific Society No. I. 1858. 
Address Dr Bushell, British Legation, Pe- 
king. 
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LiTElUKr NoTlOBS, . . 



T1TLB8 OF LiiKKAKT Graddatbb. 
The multiphoitf of titles applied to the 
holder* of vHrioiu literary degree! in China 
>B not unfrequently found a eouroe of dilB- 
calty in malting transUtiona from public 
documeuta; and the following notes on the 
■ubjeot may on this aooount be found uso- 
fuL Aa Utejr are intended aimpljr aa a 
catalogue of titles, all details leuting to 
the aysteni of examinations by means of 
whioh atudeuta are enabled to acquire 
distiuctiuna of this kind are purposely ei- 
oladed from the scope of the present paper. 
The fulluning is a list of tUe Ulurar^ ila- 
Ugnations uf which it is intended to give a 
bnef BooouDt, running from the Joweal 
UpWiirds : — 

I. ^^ rnngShSng. 



-««' 


Ngan Show. 


II. j5^ 


Sin Ta'ai, or 


^-n 


Bhdng YUan. 


-i'.n 


Ngan Show. 


-m^ 


Fn ShdDg. 


-m^ 


Ts'Sng Sh«ng 


*»* 


Ua Shang, 01 



^' 



^^ Lin Shan Bbtog or 
^ Lin Kung Shftng. 
i^ 8ui Kung Shdng. 
^ Fu Kung ShSng. 
^ Tea KuDg ShSng. 
^ Ngdn Kung 8h«ng. 
t^ Pa Kung ShSng. 



a, Ttiaj Itlan. 

b King Kw'ei. 

IV. ill ^ T»in Sze. 
a. ^7^ HweiTtlan. 
^- JU^TC ChmagYota. optimm. 

a. i^f^ P'ang Ten. meumdmt, 

b. ^^ T'an Hwa. lertttM. 
e. jA^m Cb'wan Lu. gyarttu. 

Tbe above list oomprisei all, or nearlj 
all, the Uterary title* obtained in ocmneo- 
tion with the state ezaminationa. Com- 
mencing with the lowest d^ree of the 
category, we meet with the t'wtg Atng, a 
term whioh oorresponda in some alight 
degree to the idea expressed In the Koghsh 
collegiate designation " nndergradn^e." 
A veryfalse impression would be conveyed, 
however, by the unqnali&ed employment 
of Eoiopcau u Diversity-titles aa equivalent! 
for Chinese htenuy nuika, which an ob- 
tained in a manner entirely different, and 
with objects and results almost wholly 
disaimilar, from the oonrse of European 
practiop in this respeot. To place the two 
systems npon one footing it would be 
neceasaty to suppose that the university 
examinations in Great Britain were auper- 
seded by competitiaDB held auooesaiTely in 
eonntiea, prorinoaa, and the metaopolii. 
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and that the sacccBaful candidates became 
entitled ipsofucto to entry into the various 
ranks of the public service, according to 
the degree of literary merit they were 
adjudged to have attained. As notbinjjf 
oould be less in accord with the actual 
meaning of scholastic examinations and 
titles in Europe than this course, which is 
the practice followed in China, it could 
only prove misleading to apply to one 
system the set of terms which are conse- 
crated by usage to the other. The t^^mg 
shit^g, then, must be defined as the students 
who successfully pass the preliminary ex- 
aminations held by the district or depart- 
mental magistrates within whose jurisdic- 
tion they are enrolled, and subsequently 
the final test examination at the Prefecture. 
The individual whose name is placed highest 
upon the roll is entitled to tbe honorary 
distinction of Ngan Show. 

Ttie periodical visitations of the Literary 
Chancellor give the t\ing $heng their oppor- 
tunity of competing for tbe lowest literary 
degree, that of siu ts^ai^ or sf^Suf^ yiian as it 
is also called; and of these the Jirst in each 
list becomes also known as iigan show. 
The list of successful graduates is divided 
into two classes, called respectively /ua/^/i^ 
and tsSng shing, the latter representing the 
number of graduates allowed to pass in 
excess of the limits ordained by the ancient 
regulations. 

In addition to the privilege of boasting 
the title of *' graduate'' and wearing a brass 
button, further advantages are accessible 
by the successful candi<iates in this class. 
Special examinations held annually by the 
Literary Chancellor admit a certain num- 
ber of si/n t^ai to the position of lin ahefig, 
(literally, salaried graduates), who receive a 
small monthly stipend from Government. 
A higher title, although one still inferior 
to that conferred by the Provincial examin- 
ations held triennially, may be attained by 
the shSng t/iMn class, viz., hung sheiig, 
which again is divided into various degrees 
Thus, seniority alone brin^rs in due course 
the title aui hung shhig to the salaried 
graduates, and a certain number of the sin 
U^ai who are not in receipt of the monthly 
stipend are admitted by seniority to the 
grade of fit hmg sheng ; whilst others, dis- 
tinguished by particular merit in their 
conipositions, may be recommended after 
tbe examinations for the title of yt'o hmg 
thing. On special occasions, when extra 
examinations are accorded by imperial 
favour (as after an accession to the Thrune 
etc.), a certain number of siu U^ai may 
further be admitted to the degree of ngin 
ktmg shing ; and finally, every twelfth year, 
one individual among the siu ts'ai graduates 



has the opportunity of obtaining by oom^ 
petition the degree of pa hung fheng^ after 
which, on submitting to a further examine 
ation at Peking, he may obtain office as a 
district Magistrate. 

The title of kien shhtg, corresponding to 
the deyree of siu U^aif may be obtained by 
pnrchase, at a cost, according to present 
rates, of eighteen taels; and this is m moat 
cases an indispensable preliminary to the 
purchase of higher grades. The title is 
frequently purchased by parents for their 
children at a very early ago. 

Ascending now a step in the ladder of 
substantive promotion, we reach the degree 
of kii jiny which is obtained by competitions 
in each I rovincial capital. Some two 
hundred candidates out of from 8,000 to 
10,000 competing wu tt^ai obtain this 
honour, and henceforward become ipso facto 
eligible to official posts, but of a compara- 
tively low degree. The highest on the list 
of graduates in this class receives the 
honorary desigri ation of hiai yiiaf^ and the 
five next highest are entitled king ht^ei. 

A certain proportion of the kU jSn who 
graduate triennially, being those who are 
ambitions of further distinction and can 
afford the expense, proceed to Peking in 
the enduing Spring, and then undergo the 
further examination which opens the way 
tc the degree of tsi/n sze. The highest on 
the list of Uin sze becomes distinguished by 
tlie title of hwei yiian. A final superlative 
examination winnows from the tsin «se the 
most eminent or most successful scholars, 
who thereupon become enrolled upon the 
"bright list" of the Han-lin. The four 
leading names are distinguished by the 
titles, respectively, of ehwattg yuan, p^ang 
}^e9^ Van hwa, and cWwan In. To have 
produced a ckwang yiian is considered the 
proudest and most enduring title to dis- 
tinction that a Chinese city or district can 
boast. Th<i first three of the above-named 
graduates constitute what is termed the 

first section ( — EH) of the body of tsin 

■ ze. The chwavg yiian is entitled to receive 
the nnV of Han lin yiian Siu chwan 

^'#l^f#P' *^"^***^ *^** "^^^^ ^^'''' 
liiiu become invested with that of Han lin 

y««« Pun du ^#^11^. Thegra- 

duates wlio constitute the *' second section" 
enter upon the rank and functions of Han 

lin yiian Shu ki sze ^^^I^^Jr, 
or else of secretary in the metropolitan 
Boards ; whilst the remainder become 
entitled to office as district Magistrates in 
such one of the Provinces as may fall to 
their lot under the direction of the board 
of civil aduiinistratioo. W. F. H. 
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The Chinkbe I^amb for Coilon. 

I stated, under correction, in a foot note 
to my articles upon Palm growing ooun- 

triesy that ku li IK^S^ wan the name for 

Ooilon. 1 think after further inTestigation 
that Buch ia not the case, as ku li appears 
to be the name given to Calicut, and that 
the Chinese name for Coiion is 1 think 

kolan :g^. 

"With regard to yu to li ^|j!tJ ^ being 
-written kan to li, 1 am of opinion that kan 
"-F* is a printer's blunder, but is curious 
that out of six books I have consulted four 
have the character kan -f-* in the place 

of yu ^p. 

Some time ago while seeking for li ko 
£B^J a grape-growing country, 1 found 

that ma twan lin jP^^^ &^^ & S^o- 
graphical description of a, grape-growing 
country called suh yi yff. "1^ or suh teh 

^Rj^ which I conjectare should have 

been written leih yi S^"x! and which I 

should think is probably Leh or Ladek. 

Errors of this kind are by no means rare 
in Chinese works. 

Amoy. Geo. Phillips. 

A CuiNBSB Theorem. 

In the October number of Notes and 
Queries an article by Mr Von Gumpach 
appejirs under the above heading. The 
statement of Le Shen-lau*s theorem is 
therein (evidently by a printer's mistake) 
given incorrectly. As originally stated by 
Mr Wylie it runs thus : — 

''Multiply the given number by the 
*' logarithm of 2. Find the natural num- 
**ber of the resulting logarithm, and sub- 
'' tract 2 from the same. Divide the re- 
*^mainfier 67 the givni number. If thei*e be 
*' no remainder it is a prime number. If 
** there be a remainder it is not a prime.'' 

Tlie sentence in italics is omitted in Mr 
Von Gumpach's paper. 

Mr Von Gnmpach's cliarge of uncouth- 
ness in the expression of Le's formula is 
not borne out by facts, for translated into 
algebraic language, if ti be the given num- 
ber, the theorem says : — 



logf— 1 1ft log 2 — 2 



= n- 



(1) 



u 



where n is some integer. But the number 
whose logarithm is u times the logarithm 
of 2 is 2«*- Therefore formula (1) becomes 



2 



»■ 



(2) 



u 
which is identical with Mr Von Gumpach's 
improvement. 

After all the formidable symbols and 
figures that have intruded into your co- 
lumns your readers will be surprised to 
learn that Le's rule is merely a particular, 
very narrow, and imperfectly developed 
case 6f a theorem which is as old as the 
seven teentli century, and wiiich (until I 
reader Mr Von Gumpach's paper) I thought 
was known to every senior Schoolboy. It 
is referred to as '* Jfermat's Theorem," and 
is thus enunciated : — 

'* If tt be a prime number, N prime to u, 
*'then Kw— 1 — 1 is a multiple of «.*' 

In this particular case Na=2, therefore 
Fermat's theorem becomes 

2«^i— 1 = Witt «b 

Multiplying l»oth sides by 2 we obtain 

2«— 2 = n w, writing n for 2w or 
2«i-2 m 



= »* 



u 



lohere n is even^ which with the exception 
of the condition regarding n, wiiich escaped 
Le, is a reproduction of his formula (2). 

There is only one case whore 2 is not 
prime to u, and that is when tt=2. But 
actual experiment shows that iu this case 
Lu^B formula holds, n being = 1. In every 
other case n is an even uumlier. 

Le's rule is the efuie merely reproduced 
from some elementary work on Algebra, 
and spoiled in the reproducing. With the 
condition above attached to n it does detect 
prime numbers. 

Hankow, Nov. 27, 18C9. R. A. J. 

The Tekms Pang and Kwo. 

I have within the last few weeks encoun- 
tered, quite accidentally, a reference to the 

word pang ^R which explains the substi- 
tution of the character Jnco Ma for this 



word, as a designation for a *' state" or 
*' kingdom, " and seems to clear up the 
confusion between these term4 which was 
commented upon in a note contributed to 
the last No. of Notes and Qiieries (p. 168) 
by Mr. Alabaster. From the various re- 
ferences collecte<i in the Note in question, 
it is conclusively shewn that pang and ^o 
are at present used interchangeably ; al- 
though in ancient usage, as K'ang-hi's Dic- 
tionary shews, both by direct statement (such 

as the phrase ^ Q ^^h Q |S ^ "*^ 

by numerous examples, the term kwo Q 
was applied well-nigh exclusively to the 
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]wj^r principalifcies or fiefs of which the 
Fuipiro waa composed under the Ohow 
dyua^t/. This Bignification of kwo is per- 
f ecUy obvioiu in post-Gonf acian literature, 
and t!ie degree of dignity attributable to 
tli(« term must have varied, undoubtedly, 
with the power and inflnenoe of the state to 
which it was applied. At the same time, a 
gcfiaric term existed, applicable to any 
*%tatd" or body politic^ whether the Em- 
pire as a whole or its feudatory portions, 
aud this term was pang. To examine the 
preoise relation between the two terms would 
be to repeat much that has already been 
brought forward in the Note above referred 
to, nor is this the object at present in view. 
The point upon which the discoyery meo- 
tioned above throws some additional li^ht 
Is the substiMion of kwo for pang^ which 
came about, it appears, in a quite fortuitous 
manner. Its cause is incidentally explain - 
e<« Dy Lanff Ying, a writer of the 16th 
centuiy, in nis work entitled Tt^i Sin Lui 
KaOy where he observes, while commenting 
ci^c«i the practice of avoiding the utterance 

of individual or ' ' given*' names ( ^), that 

the character ^{, being the name of Liu 

Pang, the founder of the Han dynasty, 
(B. C. 206), this character was avoided or 

held saofed (hwei Sa) during the period 

though which his house bore sway, and 
Kwo adopted in its stead. * Accordingly 
we find, to give but one instance out of 
many, a substitution of this kind in the first 
pages of Sze-ma Ts'ien's Bittorieal Records, 
when* a quotation is made from the Book 
of History. In the Shoo-King (Canon of 

Yao) we read : Hieh ho wan pang m^^fiD 

^ ^, which Dr. Legge translates : '^He 

uuited and harmonized the myriad states 
of the Empire" {Chinese Classics, VoL III., 
p. 18 ;) but in Sze-ma Ts'ien's version the 
character Kwo is substituted here in the 
place of Pang; and a similar interchange 
may be remarked in numerous contempora- 
ry instances. Had the compilers of K'ang- 
hi'B Dictionary taken note of this hiBtori(»l 
f vet- much doubt and discussion might have 
been avoided. 

The temporaiy eclipse of the character 
Pang was evidently sufficient to allow an 
increased degree of dignity to gather around 
the oharacter Jlioo, which became used as 
the designation for *' state" or *^ Empire" 

Tli« naOM-to-bebeld-Mcnd of tb« founder of the Han 
djnatty bmig Pang, the indent hiatoriaot have uaed 
ITiM io pbet of tkit chaneter. 



just at the period when all minor principa- 
lities were fully brought beneath the direct 
fovemment of one Imperial house. When 
*ang K»ppeared, it simply took its place 
beside Kwo as an alternative designation 
for the body politic, and this meauing it 
has continued to bear until the presentday. 
Thus, while modem Imperii^ decrees are 
often found announcing the maxim that 

^^^J^ the people are the root (or 

foundation) of the state — Pang — , with re- 
ference to tiie Empire in its entirety, we 
meet with Pang, on the other hand, also 
employed to designate a single province. 
Mr. Alabaster has quoted an example where 
Kwangtung is thus designated ; and simi- 
larly, the word is used in the above sense 
in the writbigs of a veiy fastidious modem 
writer, Lan llng-ytUuD, who describing the 

province of Kwei-chow, observen ; BS^jK 

^ JS ^ "F ^ ®—*^^ province (Pang) 
of K.wei-chow lies to the West of China. 

The peculiarity of holding sacred or Ui^ 
booing proper names as a mark of respect 
is too intimately connected with the wide 
subject of Chinese nomenclature in general 
to be fuUv dealt with here, but a few in- 
stances, derived from a variety at sources, 
may be given to exemplify the practice. It 
appears to have originated with the sacrifi- 
ciaj rites of the Chow djmast^, when, on 
the decease of any person, his individual 

or*' given" name, ming ^, became ta- 
booed, to be written only on the sacrificial 
tablets, and not to be commonly uttered. 
Hence arose the phrase: Sh^ yiieh ming, 

&« y«A fcwei ^ ;g, ^ ||_ 

'* That which in lifetime is called the ming^ 
after death is called the hweif the word 
hwd meaning to avoid, to con^al, to hold 
sacred, or (to borrow a kindred idea) to ta- 
boo. Popular usage eventuaUy converted 
the practice of tabooing deceased persons* 
names into a mark of respect applicable to 
the livin(< ; and hence doubtless sfsnoig the 
practice of using the tsze or hao insteiul of 
the ming which is now universal among the 
Chinese. In conformity with this practice, 
the public department of registration, which 

was known as the niin pn f^^^ early in 

the seventh century, was named afresh when 
the Pang dynasty commenced its sway, in 

compliment to li She-min, ^^ f^j B, 

who succeeded to the throne as second of 
the Imperial line, and became known as 

the Hu pu B ^, which designation it still 

bears. Again, prior to the period above- 
named, the pnnoipal river flowing through 
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Chakiwig was designated T.'ien-t'ang ^ 

m* ; but as the seooud of these two cha- 
racters was the same that was adopted as 
tbe designation of the newly founded dy- 
nasty, it was altered by tbe addition of a 
fresh radical, aud has for tbe last twelve 

centuries been written jjg. So confus- 
ing had this change of style proved itself 
within a comparatiTe short space of time, 
that six hunored years ago the author of 
the Chiieh King Luh^ who livea on the 
banks of this river, devoted some labour 
toward proving that a popular legend ac- 
counting for the name (in its existing form) 
by means of a literal translation of the two 
characters^ was altogether unfounded. 
Again, during the Bung dynasty, amid a 
multitude of other examples, the poet Su 
Tung-po is found substituting tbe character 

9ii ^( for &y because tbe latter was his 

father's name. Finally, reference may be 
made to the practice now prevalent, by 
which the form of whatever character hap- 
pens to be in use as tbe name of the reigning 
Emperor becomes tabooed, and is replaced 
by a new character, specially devised and 
universally promulgated. An apology is, 
however, due to the readers of N, mid Q. 
for so long a digression from the actual vub- 
ject of this Note, viz., the substitution of 
kwo for pana. This, it would seem, may 
be considered as satisf actorilv accounted for 
by the historical fact to which attention has 
been drawn above. 
Canton. W. F. MATXBa. 

A Chinbsx Paovx&b. 

The second of the Chinese Maxims, col- 
lected by Sir John Davis, author of ''China 
and the Chinese,'' runs thus : 

Loo yao chi ma lih ; sse kew kien jin sin 
" By a long journey we know a horse's 
strength ; So a protracted affair shews a 
man's heart." 

At first sifht this seems to be a very 
simple proverb or maxim and it would seem 
very difficult to search for it another ratio, 
but the obvious one, namely, the compari- 
son of a man's heart to so many horse- 
power. 

Some time ago, however, we accidentally 
heard how tliis maxim or proverb origina- 
ted ; and it seems not to be uninteresting 
to show how curiously a tale may be chang- 

* Davis has enraneonsly Q **a day ** ; it should 
be Sp, ai the esqusl wiU show. 



ed into a proverb, by simply substituting 
sympboniouB words for the original ones. 

We leave the words to the Chinese narra- 
tor : 

First TdU. 

A certain Lin yao (>bk^^)} withthestyle 

Ei-ming i^Vf^h a native of the city of 

Soo choWy was so very rich, that he did not 
care even to become a great Minister of state. 

Ho FenC^ j^) with the style Jit^^n 

(^^ i(jflt was a man from the province of 

Che kUmgy having the degree of a Tain si 
They both lived during the reign of Tel 
tawtg of the dynasty of Tang (780-805)! 
These two gentlemen were very good] 
friends,, intimate like hands and feet, moi 
so than if they had been bom from me 
same womb. It is told that when Lin yao 
was 86 yean old, having no son by his 
legitimate spouse, he took a cA«|bine, 

named Tii ski {^ ^). She was ^M^a 

month pre^ant, when Lin yao^hgrng^^ 
danger of death, wrote a letter J/^n^^en 
charging him with the administration of 
all his possessions, aud ordering him to 
give a living to Yii shi as long as she did 
not break her faith ; in case lu shi might 
bear a son, he ought to give him the name 

of Sxe kew (T£ ^) and return to him all 

his possessions as soon as he came to age. 
In the reverse case. Ho yen could keep the 
estate for himself. 

Yii shi, in fact, gave birth to a son, and 
when he was seven ytars old, she went to 
Ho yen to ask him for the estate uf Lin yao. 
But Ho yeti said he had not got anything. 
Yn shi, clasping her child to her breast, 
went weopingly to the Magistrate ; but this 
official, finding the case not dear, would 
not proceed against Ho yen. 

When Sze keio was 18 years old, Ho yen 
returned to him all his father's poss8SsiGns, 
without the least default, aud Sze kew held 
his Hstate even better than bis father. He 
obtained a high literary degree, and 
honoured Ho yen his life long, respecting 
him like a father. 

Secofvd Tale, ^JLJ^ 

During the reign of Ying tsungoi the 

dynasty of Ming, within the years T*ien shun 

(1457-1465), there lived in the province of 

Kiangsi two men, named Loo yao Igr^^ 

and Ma iihl]^ ^), who were called by 

the people to be friends like Koan and Fao. 

They were intimate friends, though Yao 

was rich and Lih poor ; and both were very 

studious scholars. One day Yao rallied LO^ 

saying : *'I>ear sir ! you are hale and stroi^ 
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and are not yefc married ; when night comes 
ar*iit you vexed at your Bolitariueas T lAk 
'iiiBwered : " I do not even know, in which 
(lace my poor self shall settle down, how 
can r then cherish absurd thou^^hts about 
tho blessings of a home !" Said Yao : " I'll 
woo a rttfe for you ; allow me only to dwell 
yiitXi her before hand, seven days long ; do 
you a/ree to that V lAk answered * ^Agreed !" 
and YtKf forthwith wooed for him a certain 

H'ang nhi (^ ^). He remained with 

hor seven days, but Yao lighted every niglit 
his lamp iod studied till daybreak, withoat 
^ lying K)H book aside. 

Oil the 8th night Lih entered the room, 
^nd he, t(jo, sat down to read, groaning ovei 
his sbaiiie. 

Hang M seeing this behaviour continuing 
T u' eight consecutive days could not in the 
l<.:i8t undnrstand this. So she rose, and, 
Liyiiifi; bold of Lih^s shoulders, she said : 
'^Tnv i'ji'i [ why dost thou not speak to 
jii or eight days ? Dost thou disap- 
p' )vw of thy handmaid's person ?*' Lih, 

^ii. «^iid: ''These are strange words, 
;uid, diirei\, Yao has made sport of me." 

Hi* toith with approached IVang nhi and 
fou.i'i that she was worthy to be his wife 
ill vurv truth and faithfuUiess. After 
tluR Lihy studying harder and harder, ob- 
t '.iiKMi t)io degree of a Han lin and was ap- 
pointed ( I overuor General of tihen-si, Yao, 
oa the cciDtrary, entirely spent his estate. 
He thurufore, entinisted his wife aud child- 
ren to si>mebody, and, without grudging 
ihii t]..)i\s:t-id miles of dbtunce, he went to 
s'(.k }us Old old friend. Lih, seeing him 
an wo. <ii'l not speak a word to him and 
tmly ^r^v,' him an empty house to live in. 
>^it itiril.w'ith he sent one of his houshold, 
with a j.T-eat quantity of gold,, to redeem 
Yu-'h hciils and houses, and reintegrated 
iiij:> wife liud children in their former dwell- 
ing ; boM ?v>s, he bought many male and 
fcmalo M,>\es, more than if it were for a 
great (^»lir» r of state. 

Yao, however, remained as he was, day 
after day, vithout his wants beinor provided 
for So ]io asked for some ten taels of 
'Iver, U) enable him to pay his return 
ii.c -le (t i^ would not even give them 
to liiu], and only ordered secretly one of 
his serv: nts, to accompany him, and to pay 
the oxptn.ses of his journey. 

Having reached his home, Yao found bis 
wife rtsulingin his former dwelling, though 
the hoiist) was very much different and 
much tmer than it was before. So he fan- 
cied tit' hud married another, and rich, 
man. i>ui his wife, seeing her husband 
a[ pro.'cli, exclaimed ** If you, Sir, did not 
mmd ^lAd hither, how could it then be 



thus V* She forthwith gave him Lih*9 letter, 
aud he then only saw that all this was a 
gift of Mr Ma. Sighingly he exclaimed ; 
'* Formerly I have made sport of him, but 
now I have been made greater sport of by 
him. Luckily that my heart was like a 
rock, and did not deviate from its resolu- 
tion. If it had not been thus, would he 
have restored me to life !" He then warn- 
ed his children saying : '* Man should 
never rail at the poor, and court the rich.^ 

Posterity made the following quatrain 
on these two tales : 

Loi» yao knew Ma Wi ; 

^ze hew saw Jin ain ; 

If a spark of affection remains ; 

It is uke a thousand gold pieces treasure- 
ed up. 




^ f^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 

^ij>ffl^ — '^ ®^° ^^^^ ^'^^ y^^ ***° 

WtJ^^^^ Tsew shi tsih ts*ien kin. 

Davis' maxim is a play upon the two first 
lines of this quatrain : people having sub- 
stituted for the names Loo yao^ Ma Uh, Sse 
hew and Jin «in the symphonious characters 

Loo yao ^}& a road's length, Ma lih 
'^ /J a horse's strength, Sze hew ^ j\ 

a protracted affair, and <7m siti ^^ Jl^ a 
man's heart. 

G. SCULEGBL. 

Batavia, November 1869. 

4!9itn*tr0. # 

Lbprosy. — What relationship is there 
between the leprosy of China and that of 
the Scriptures ? The expression '*a leper as 
white as snow " does not seem to be con- 
sistent with the sympioms of the disease as 
known in China. 

Do lepers in China really become outcasts 
from their families and from society, or is 
it only that hereditary lepers are hereditary 
paupers ? 

There is a village less than a mile from 
Canton which foreigners call the '* lepers' 
village ;" I have never entered it, but nave 
passed it several times ; it is a pretty look- 
ing spot from a short distance, being set off 
by several handsome old trees ; numbers of 
children are tliere playing with all the noisy 
glee of childhood, and seem to find in the 
associations of their village an immunity 
from chastisement merited by the boyish 
fun of crying after foreigners that epithet 
in which the Cantonese youth, who have 
not been better taught, so much delight. 
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la this really inhabited by lepers ? and if so 
ivbat are the conditions on which they are 
admitted and continue to reside there 7 I 
have never observed a leper in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

I may here mention that numerous lepers 
of the most repuhive type inhabit small 
boats on the Canton River ; they are open 
to and do receive employment in removing 
the decomposed bodies of drowned persons, 
and similar objectionable jobs. One of the 
last resources of a creditor against an ob- 
durate debtor, at least afloat, is to employ 
a number of leper boats to attach them- 
selves to the boat of the debtor ; with an 
expression of deep morti6cation the people 
in the defaulting boat urge the lepers to de- 
part, but the latter know well that their 
own repulsiveness is a sure shield to them 
from all harm, and thoy remain attached to 
their victim utterly indifferent to the voci- 
ferations hurled at them, and to the pitiable 
looks of shame which their presence creates, 
until the debt be paid, or other terms be 
agreed to by the creditor. T. iS. 

Thr Chiitebe Calkndab in its relation 
TO THE REST OF AsiA. — It has just been 
accidentally brons(ht to the notice of the 
writer, that the New-year of both the 
Japanese and Annamese con sides with that 
of China. A very wide field of enquiry 
seems to be opened up in the history of 
this common Calendar, the extent of its 
diffusion over Asia, and its relation to 
other Asiatic Calendars (if any), also even 
to the ' old style ' of Westcru nations. 

The writer would also, besides suggesting 
the above topics, ask what are the Calen- 
dars of India, if more than one? Is there 
a Buddhistic year of any kind, and has 
Buddhism influenced the Chinese calendar? 

The Aunauiese, who seera very open to 
European ideas, would appear to be adopt- 
ing the Western Calendar. 

Aborigine. 

Chinese Dollars tn Formosa. — In 
what ruii^n and for what especial purp<.se 
Wt-re the doUars coined which were issuiHl 
some years ago at Tai-wan in Formosa? 
There were two distinct issues, and the 
coins were known by the name of Foo-yih 
(8ceptre). Any information concerning 
them will be gladly received by 

A JSUMISMATIBT. 

A Chinese Sabbath. — Is there in China 
any trace of a weekly Sabbath, or of a 
division of time into periods of seven days ? 

Are there any peculiar ceremonies ac- 
companying the ratification of covenants 
among the Chinese ? 

York, Oct. 21, 1869. J. E. S. 



Campbor and Camphor-oil. — What is 
the process by which these products are 
manufactured, and bow is it carried on ? 
Is it possible to ascertain the period at 
which the manufacture of these articles of 
commerce first became known to the Chi- 
nese, and whether it was indigenous or was 
introduced from abroad? What are the 
uses to which camphor and camphor-oil are 
applied in China ? 

JLioudon. R. S. 



The word Chit. (Vol. 3, p. 58.)—''?^ 
The Arabic word khcUt^ hand-writing, has. ^ 
leaving problematic antediluvian affinittfl^ 
aside, — nothing to do witli. chit. The 
bindustani is the original source of the two 
words in question. For, whilst ^Sk'^^ases 
the Arabic kfiott quite unchanged, as' \>r 
languages influenced by mahonietanisim'^o, 
it calls according to Shakespear's dic|^j2p^ 

1. Chittha a memorandum of money paid 
or the pay of servants of the state, a rough 
note. ChUthi a note, a letter, a billet. 

2. Chkintf Chhity ClUntz. Both seem re- 
lated to the Sanscrit Chitra varieffated and 
ehitr to paint, as indeed in Hindustani 
Chitid means piebald, **chit-nd to be paint- 
ed," ^*chhUnd or ehhint-iia to sprinkle." 

K. H. 

PiDOiN. (VoL 3, p. 75.)~ln Shake- 
spear's Uindustani Dictionary I find : — 

P. 491. Pachna, (I) to be digested (2) to 
rot (3) to be consumed ; to take pains, to 
labour. This comes from the Sanscrit root 
pach to boiL 

P. 602 Pichh€[ii] behind, is employed as 
well as plchhd in several phrases denoting 
"to pursue, to importune, to torment.'* 

This comes fr m paschdt behind. 

I feel these derivations to be deficient, 
but I should prefer them anyhow to those 
from " occupa^ao *' and ** business." 

K. H. 

Thk '* Bo Flower."— (\'ol. ttt^--2J^ 
pa;(e 173). The tree alluded to by ** cTar- 
(Ui^er,^' under the above name, is the 
Plumei^ aaiiifolia^ Poir., the native coun- 
try of which is unknown. Dr Thwaites 
(Enum. pi. Zeyl. 195) notices its frequency 
around Buddhist temples io Ceylon, but I 
can find no reference anywhere to its being 
held in reverence by the votaries of that 
creed; and, as it is more than probable that 
it is of American origin, in common with 
all the other species of the genus, it cannot 
have been known to ancient Buddhists. 

n. F. Uaucb. 
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VtUKArn OK PK0M18E. (Vol. 3, p. 122.) — 

^n actiou for breach of promJBe lies in 
CLina, not against the fiancee herself, but 
agaiudt her parents, as she herself is Dot 
suppose I to have any will in the matter. 
I aiu not able to state, however, bow far 
paroutul authority may be oarried, or where 
legitimate oompalsion would be supposed 
u> endy and conduct calculated to drive the 
rebellions beauty to despair and death to 
begin. L. 0. P. 

Thb RXP&BS8I0N " Whilo." (Vol. 2, pp. 
175 ife 191 ,)— The word •* Whilo" is derived 
I believe from the two Canton words htt 

V (-J-P^) "go— be off." It is strange 

that tbV still stronger expression ' ch^ ]k ' 

i}^ J^) with the same meaning should 

r^iiti J place in hybrid English. And I 
U.U ML'iin beg to remind the querist that 
it IS ' v^ liilo ' and not ' wai-lo.' 

L. 0. P. 



signed severs his lUerofry eownection^ cw 
regards its pages, with so many esteemed 
friends and indefatigable correspondents. 
But as circumstances compel it he can bui 
bid them adieu mth a sincere hope — and 
he may add convietiofi — that Notes Ain> 
QuERiss will be as well supported in the 
fvifwre as it has been in the pasL 

N. B. DsNinrB. 



Wti arc exceedingly glad to learn that the 
M.S. of Mr. W. F. Mayer's Chinese Bio- 
nrajfkiriil Dictionary has been completed, 
with rhu exception of some appendices, and 
that this work, the publication of which has 
boon looked forward to with much impa- 
tionoe by students of Chinese, ^*y before 
long make its appearance. We have had 
the opportunity of seeing a portion of 
the M.S. and are able to bear personal 
testijioiiy to the erudition and judgment 
ovinct'vi hy the author, whose manifold 
c/uitributii.rta to Anglo-Chinese literature, 
have a^o:uly placed him in the front rank 
oi Sinologiirs. 



VALEDICT0&7. 

Jt in tmt/t great pleasu/re the undersign- 
e.'} is die lo announce tluU Notes and 
'• KiMi: ON China and Japan ujHI be 
'••'*. ^ ./, f'S may be seen on reference to 
t he riHrrrfisi ments below. In resigning the 
^4itori'7.i co'tductqf the FeriodiccU which 
he i/ii*f^ftw\ and which has hitherto met 
ivilh Ufi (fqh redation that bears JUgh tes- 
timony to if-s value asJulJUUng a literary 
woMy A^ (ie.^ires to both thank those who 
h'.ve so tf'/tfirously and ably supported it, 
ftful to r.^yross a hope that the same sup- 
f(yri vnfl be 'ixtended to his successor, Mr. 
C. \j. Daviks. It is, however, with wo 
:^'fjht fttling of regret that the under- 



NOTIOE. 
The undersigned begs to inti- 
mate that he has disposed of his 
property in '' Notes ft Qneries on 
Ohina and Japan" and ** Papers on 
China'' to Mr 0. Langdon Davies, 
Proprietor of the *' Ohina Iklaga- 

zine." 

0. A. SAINT. 

Hongkong, Jannary 1870. 



With reference to the aboye* the 
undersigned begs to notify that 
'' Notes and Qneries on China and 
Japan," with which ''Papers on 
China" will be incorporated* will 
in fbtnre be published at the ''China 
Magaane" OfBce. 

The next number will be ready 
on February 15th and twelve num- 
bers will be issued during the cur- 
rent year. 

The size of " Notes and Queries" 
will be increased by the addition 
of a coyer on which matter which 
it is undesirable to bind will ap- 
pear : the amount of subscription, 
howeyer, will remain unaltered. 

C. LANCDON DAVIES. 
Hongkong, January 20, 1870. 



pktnted and publisiikd bt o. a. saint, 
sole i'fiopkietob, at thjs '^ china mau.'* 
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